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IN AICABrA. 


»-j:iuMi;Mi.i) !N xaK vk\u ISH. 
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A fter inv rotuni ii’Oiu a jnitrni y alc.ns llic banks of the Nile 
to^viirds Dbnuola, in (lie spri)i<:- of tlh* vear IdlO, I remained in 
UpiRT' Kii'vpt, wniliiii- Ibr an opporliinity to slajj with a caravan 
of slave Iradev-. louanis llie interior jtails of . jubia in a more;, 
casti'ilv (lireelion. iV mmierons caravan hac* K'‘t out Irom the 
q('ighl)unrUoo(l ta'' Assouan, only a tew iHys before ray retqriil 
'here iVorii Muliass ; and if was the last wliich performed that. 


jOUVfan' in ilic year if)!.). i . 

About this lime, a roliber named Naym, SlijUi of the Arabs ,, 
Rebatat, who inhabit (ho country of Mognil, 

a'O..' on llic banks of* the Nile, tln*0f 
from Cjo>c, had begun to infest the toifavaii route 
♦?f traders had already been plunderiecl by hitdy: 
tneauioued egravan shareil tlie same fate bt ils return 
in October 181d. Naym was killed in 
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the Nubijiii iradei's ; who m'nenilly perform their trav'cls towards 
the Neuio eonuiries on lliesc animals, whieh tliey sell then; 
and r(■(m■n on lln'ir eaim ls. I had no servanl, ’(’he J’ellnh Avho 
had I’ailhinlly seiat'd me dniinu; mv whole, .^lay in Upper 
Jysiy|)l 1 !i:id senl, on iny dej)aiime from I'.sne, widi a packet of 
letters |o ( airo; for I was determined to f)‘\ my hiek in this 
Ooimlry alone, tmaeeompaiiied hy any servant. J'A[ierien(e had 
tamili! me that in dillieidt arul danin rons tniVi;!", llio.sc who haae 
no oilier niolivt' in iieiilninin^; them, Im! dial of yainiiie tiuar 
Jiionlldy pa\,aie aveiso lo inenr aiiv pmils, and sImm-j^ci- ;ii dm 
sMialli'si diliieiddi's ; thus they biieonn; more troidili ^oine di.m soi ■■ 
VJCi'able (o du'ir masicr : whom inoi eov or' dmii' inipi iidi iire oi 
treachery may exjiose. lo danger. I was m inll healdi. and du re 
fore not rdiaul of miderlakni” die addilional (aliene. whieii olher- 
wise would ha\e lu'cm boiiu' by mv -i iwaiil. .Aiiood al Gaiaon. 
I had an o|»po)'lnnil\ of -^ei'iny.' (lie ineparalions of mu lollow 
tra\ ('llei-'. and of ob.sm v iinj; dial mine vu-rr noi n':.;n!alrd b\ dial 
slriel ('rononu' which ->0 o il a-, a nile lo llio otlu i .\1 \ ba'j:'j;ao; 
and provisioiu v.eielied alioni two hmidrt'd \M i^!ii. Tho omnel how- 
ever w a'« capalih' (.)f earrvin'r Inmdred \\('i!.;hl. rim wafrr for 
my lur on llu road '\ a.> lo be eonlamed in tw o ••niall ^kiiu slinm 
aero"''' dll ■^arldleoMiu a"-. M v camel dmi'i lore oonld cai'i y Hun 
Inmdred wi'iyhi iiua'c. llie freiehl oi winch al li\v‘ dollars pm' Inm- 
dred weiohi, was vrorih Iwenlv dollars, llad I slijhied such a suin, 
1 miuhl have '“xposed 'nyself lo Mu; iinmad\c'rsioiis oj' mycfun- 
jianioiis, \\ ho would piobabU liut ■ dianehl me possessed of 
yrea! dill. J soon had -wi ..ifier ol' :i freiylil rd' four hundred 
wei'^lil, i ) eonvev a'-ross i!j: dr--;e!l :;s iar (io/. at ihc aix.n'r 
pi’iec : blit I eon ivii red :n lito i.iadinu and nnloadinu' ol die 
' unn ■would oec.i at,.; ujc a deal of Irouble • i therefore 

''••ifdit. It be.s! lo sell h m .ainl soon found a pur« haser at twTijtj- 
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eight dollars in ready money, earnels being ai that time very scarce 
in Upper Egypt; it was part of the bargain, (hut the pundiasci 
should carry my baggage across the Desert. 

I appeared at Daraou in the garb of a ]»()or tiadcn-, tlie only 
character in which I believe I could possibly have sucreeded. ft 
may not b(; siipertlnoiis that 1 shoubi inform the reader in detail 
of the contents of my baggage, and of my provisions : at least, it 
had always been, willi me, a great desideratum in reading b(jolsSof 
Iravcls, to eollcM't such informal ion fur my own use. 

1 was dressed in a brown loose woollen cloak, such as is worn 
by tlie pi'asanls oi Up|)er Egyjit, called ’I'haboul, with a. coarse 
wliiie linen slnri and trowsees, a Ijohde, or wlule woollen ca[), 
lied round witJi a common handkerchief, as a turban, and with saii- 
eals on my Icet. I carried in the pockiM ol uiv 1 habtnii. a siuail 
ioiirnakbook, a pcaicil, pockcl-conijiass, pciekuife, toba< co purse, 
and a steel for striking a. ligbt. I'he provisions I took \\ illi me were 
as fcillov.s; forty pounds of flonr, tweiitv ot hiseuit, fdieen of 
dates, ten of lenlils, six of butter, fn-e of salt, Uuce of rice, i\v(. of 
coliee. Ix'ans, haii cd toiiacco, one of pepper, noiuc oniuns, and 
eigbtv jKHuids of Dliourra for my ass. IVsidcs ibese ( bad a 
copper boib'r, a ( !)|)j)er plate, a <‘ollee roaster, an earthen mortar 
to jiound lie- eollcc beans, two eollee cups, a kiuli'aiui spoon, a 
noodeii bowl loi drinking and lor lilling ibe wafer-skins, anaxe, (en 

yai ils ot roj .!-, lu'cdies and thn^id, a large j)a.”iving needk^ (.•.! one 

spare slurt. a, co.iil), a coarse carpet, a woollen (doth (lleram) 
of Mugn.dnn inamiraelory lor a. i iglit co\ ering. a small pared of 
medicincis, and llin^c spare water skins. 

I had also a small po(d\et Coran; bouglil al Damascus, which 
1 lost afrerwards (.-i the day ot Ihe |>ilgiimaL e, lOlh (d’ November 
1814, among tin; crowds of Mount Arafat, — a. spare journal hook 
and an inkstaud, together with some loose sheets of paper, lor 
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wriliiin :i mulcts for the N\‘!i;rocs. My Matc h had been broken 
iu l'p]>er ria'Vj)t, M'lu rc I. Jiad no nu'aiis ot‘ gelling another, 'i'lie 
hours ot' march noted down in llie journal, are thererore merely 
by e<^iu|)utalion, and by obscM ving iht^ course of the sun. 

'The little luerehandi/e I look Milh me’: consisted of twenty 
pounds ot suu'ur, Ijltcc'n oi soap, two ot nnluu’gs, twelve raxc^rs, 
twelve, steels, two red caps, and se\(‘ral doxen of wooden bi'ads, 
Avbichare an exccdlent subslilule I’orcoin in (he soudiern coimlric's, 
i had a gun, with ihri'c doxen ot‘ cartridges and some small shot, a 
pistol, and a larger slick, called nabboul, sirengthcuiccl with ii(*n at 
cither end, and ser\ iug either as a wca jxrn, or lo pound the. codec, 
bc'ans, and which, according (o llu' ciistcan of tho counli \', was 
lUV couslaut companion. Mv purse', woiii in a idi'ellc nndci the; 
'fhabont, eamtained lilly Spanish dollars, including llu’ Iwcniv-livc. 
the’ jiricc of ni V camel, and I had lx ''ides si rd a coii j»h' ol i jiine 
ju a small le-allie’iii amulet, lied round my < lhe)W. thinking llii. lo lx 
ihcsalcsl place' lot sceti'liug lh>'m. Mail my dc|)ailme’ !rom r.g\pl 
n(.)t be;cn too long delayed. I ■should have e’ari icd a hn gri •.mn ot 
moiicv with me; although I inueu doubt, after ih<; »‘\ pci n ui e 1 
jiave since had, uhethec [ shmdd ha\e’ Ix-e’ii the belter foe it ! 
had origiaallv dcsiined f.vo hnndre’d dollar^ for this pm'|>o'.i\ 
oliie’h I had e’ai'tK d with me Irom Sioiil lo Ijsne, in Se|i|(:ml)( [ 
1813, e.\|)eefing lo be; able lo stal l inuiie’diaielv witii the eara\an ; 
I was alle;r\\ aiels obliL,.r,d lo ene’ioaeh upon that sum. to defrav m, 
daily e;\pe'i)ses, to purchusi; my eamel. .\e. Ac.; and a iic-.h 
su[)j)ly e)f moiu’y which 1 had \ ril(e:;i for. had not arrive'd when 
tint ctiravan started 

Having ahoa ' a'o •; long, 1 was unwilling to gi\e u|) se.* 
eligible an opj.oe <iiin , . mcreis .m aee-oiml ofllic low stale of mv 
fumis : and the ii.'.n tuaiion f had colle’clcd on the state; ol the: 
Nclm’ij coi:iitrie>. iuaac me think ii probable that if i. did uotmakc' 
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u prolonged stay there, I might succeed in my journey, even with 
tlic trifling sum then at my command. Besides I was ready to 
supply the want of money by an increase of bodily privations and 
exertions, to elude which is the principal motive I’or spending 
money in travels of this sort. 

All my baggage atid provisions were packed up in five leather 
bags, or djerab, much in use among the slave traders ; those ar- 
ticles of which I stood in daily need, I put up in a small saddle 
bag on my ass. 

I’he most substantial merchants of our caravan were fitted out 
in the same style as to provisions for the journey ; the only dain- 
ties which some of them carried, were dried flesh, honey, and 
cheese ; the laUer, although certainly agrcea!)le in travelling, is 
not a proper article of food in the desert: where the traveller 
should abstain from whatever excites thirst. Several of our people 
had among their camels shc-camels in full milk, which gave them 
a daily supply of this agreeable beverage. 

On tlu^ .l>.t of March, all the traders had assembled at Daraou, 
and early in the morning of the 2d the diflerent goods, for loading 
the camels, were carried to a public place, in front of the village 
•'ailed Barzet el Gellabo 

At noon, the camels were watered,* and knelt down by the side 
of their respective loads. Just before the lading commenced, 
the Aba ode '.voincn appeared with earthen vessels in (heir hands, 
fdled will' Imrning coal.'^, They set them before the several loads, 
and llirew salt upon them. At the rising of the bluish flame, 
produced by the burning ot the salt, they c.xclaimed, “ may vou 
be blessed in going and in coining.” The devil and eve.ry evil 
genius arc thus ihey say, removed. 

* The ti:i(leis are in the halhl ot’ giving to their camels .several days Ih'I'oiv they 
start, cacli dav direc times the nsiiat (juiiutity of Dhonn-a; vhieli Uiey force down then 
throats. The camels chow tliis .supply of food for sevcial days after, during the jnaref' 

z 
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\V(Mvcrt; accomj);iniod for about halfaii hour beyond the village 
by all the u'omeii and ehildn'ii. iSfy j)riiK;i|)al friend ;it Daraou, 
Hadji llosseyn cl Aloiian {JSxW j-be'). at Avdiose house I had 
lived, and who had obtaitu'd from nu' a variety of presents, in 
inakiiiii' nu' believe that he inlended to uiuh'rlake tlie joniney in 
person, in wliich. ease lie might have proved lo me a most useful 
corn|)anion on tlie road, had dt'clared tlu' <!ay before, that he shoidd 
remain al Daraou; but his brolher and his sou Aly joined the cara- 
van, and their parlv iDiined iIk' largest and most wa'althy parly ol 
the' fellah traders among ns. d'ln' old man loliowed ns with his 
women lo a distance from the \ illage. and al pal ling, recommeiHlcd 
nu' to his rc’lallons; he is vonr brolhi'r,’ he s;iid to his sod, 
“ and thei'e', ’ e)pening his son's waisieoat, and putting liis liand 
upon his ijosoin. there let him be plaee'd a way of recoin- 
mcMilalion mneh in nsi' in llu' Araijian dest ri likowistg where ii has 
some meaning, but among these miserable. Jigyplians it has b('- 
eome a iiK're Ibrm of sjaaieh. We then proeeeih'd upon a sandv 
plain, in gival disorder, as it always happens upon the lirsi scaling 
out t>f a jonrm'w Alanv hauls wa.re badl\ laid t>n, sc\('ral wi're 
thrown oil i)V the eaimds who had lor sonu' liiiic been nmisi'd to 
tlu'm, and \v(3 we're oblige'd lo e'lieramp lor the' nighi in a small 
valley, with shrubs in ii, about two hours aiiel a hall tollu'S. S. Ih 
of Daraou, wlieirc we tenisleel upon the eiaiiilies which hael been 
pre'pareel bv the laeiies of Daraou; large fires wean; lighle'd, and 
llu' wholt', night was passed iu siugi.ig and noise. 

tjel \Jiir('l/. We; de'parled ea'Iy from our resliiig |)lae'(', and 
eiitereel ^\ adv On; lioh be (.-.J’, A ,o'.), a broad valley with geiod 
pasture', wliit h we ifUc ' .' d for npwarels of Iwei heiurs ; wc then 
asfcndeel a ste i;p 'all, .lul alter sey.eral ase'ciiLs and ele se'e'nls, e;n- 
eamped in a vaiiey near the se'uree of water ealleal Abem l\.ebe.‘yr 
y), iia - mg juoeeeded to elay ab<.>utsi\ hour.s, very slow march 
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There are a few trees in lliis valley: and v.ai. i ioniKi e\r'!' 
■where by diggiii”' pits in the sand, 'i'he soince • :!' Ai'on lAi ix-vi 
which yields a very scanty supply, had allriei* ;! .enu: .Vlciix i 
Bcdouitis Iroin whom we bought some sheep, 'i he jf/jimtanis we 
had traversed today, were all com})o.sed ol'llinl. 

4M. March. Onr route this morning lay ihromih sandv v.dicys 
until we arrived, after about lour hours march, at a steep a^.eent, 
or Akaba, where the sand and flint hills terminate. After erossino: 
over the Akaba which is eonij)osed of granite sehistns, we arrived, 
at the end of six liours, at a line natural jcseiuoir of rain ^val('r, 
among the granite r«)eks called Abou Adjadj (- onr I'onte avus 

in a 8. iS. W . direction. From lienee to y\,*>souan the <li;,l:ane(A is 
six houjs. ,lnsl beyond the bason of rain uaiev, begins a narrow 
})ass among the lOeks, where, loade.fl I'amels proi'ced with dilfieulty. 
Jn hrre turning rouml a eoiinu' «>!’ the mountain w(; fiauid oiir 
advaneia.l imui, loudly ijuarreling with a strong party of’ armed 
Bedouins, and before 1 could inform myself of llie jiartienlars. (he 
Abainie belonging to our caravan had armed thenisel\'(!s,'and jiro- 
eeeded to atUu'k the enemy. 'I’he latter were likewise Ababdc, hni 
of a dilferent tribe. Having liecn informed of our departure from 
Daraou, they had left their homes at Khattar village near 

Assouan, to way-lay us in this narrow pass, and to levy a eonlri- 
bucion upi>n O'; as j)assage money. 'I'hey wiue al)oul thirty, and 
.Mir Ababdes ai iminy. 'I’hc individuals of Ijotli j):irlies w(?re naked, 
for it i.-> ii rule among tljciii never to light with any ineuinbranee 
upon their bodies, and merely to wr;ip :i rag (jr Uinikin round tln'ir 
waists,* They were armed with long two-edgeil swords, ;md short 
lances and targets, which latter were particidarly useful to tlieniin 
warding ofl the shower of stones wiih which the iittack com- 
menced. When Isaw them thus attack each other, and then under 

'* Tlie Nubian-, fight naked in ttic samo ni.anncr. 
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the most horrible clamour come to close action with swords believing 
that we were attacked by robbers, I was about to join our people, and 
had already levelled my musquet at the principal man of the assail- 
ants, when one of our Ababdes cried out to me, for God’s sake not 
to fire, as he hoped there should be no blood between them. By 
the advice of our guides, the Egyptian merchants, who w'ere armed 
with swords, (for nobody had a gun but myself, and few had 
pistols) willingly took charge of the defence of our baggage in 
the rear, for the Ababde were anxious to fight out the quarrel 
amongst themselves. After about twenty minutes’ rather shy 
fighting, the battle ceased by the interference of the chiefs on both 
sides, and both parties claimed the victory. The whole damage 
amounted to three men slightly wounded and one shield cleft in 
two. Our people however gained their point, for we passed with 
out paying any tribute, and I was somewhat gratified in seeing 
how far our, Arabs might be depended upon in any future attack 
in the course of the journey. As for the Egyptians they had given 
evidgnb proofs of the most cowardly disposition, notwithstanding 
their boasting language. Several Shikhs of the Ababde have a 
right to claim a tribute from the caravan. Others set up un- 
founded pretensions of the same kind> and it is the duty of the 
guides (Khobara plur. of Khabir, to protect the caravan 
from such extortions. No caravan can cross the desert in safety 
without being accompanied by some of the Ababde, and although 
many of the Fellah merchants perfectly knew "he road, they never 
venture to perform it alone. 

Our assailants retreated after a long parley, which succeeded the 
fight; and although* we had at first intended to remain at Abou 
Adjadj for the night, our guides now thought it adviseable to 
push further on, because they were afraid that the opposite party 
might send during the night for a reinforcement of men from their 
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village. We therefore rode three hours farther over a rocky 
ground untihwe arrived in a wide valley called Wady Houd 

where we halted. During the whole of this afternoon’s march 
we had observed among the barren granite rocks, great quantities 
oflocusts. 

March 5th. Wady Houd is a broad valley full of shrubs and 
pasturage, bordered on both sides by rocks of fine granite, similar 
l(^tho8e of Assouan and the Cataract. We pursued our road for two 
hours along the valley ; and at the end of three hours march came 
to sandrocks intersected by layers of quartz. We then ascended 
a slightly sloping plain, and at the end of four hours entered a 
wide sandy valley, in which we continued in a direction, S. W. by 
S. for several hours, until we reached, alter about seven hours 
march, a narrow Wady called Om el Hebal ( Jl^l ^1), or the mother 
of ropes ; so called from its numerous windings. Here we halted 
after a day’s march of about seven hours and a half. The Wady 
is full of thorny trees of the acacia species, the daHi-green Icjaves 
of which are in singular unison with the surrounding granite rocks, 
the surface of which is smooth and shining, and of the deepest 
black. The valley is in few places more than sixty yards across; 
the highest summits of the rocks, which are every where steep 
cliffs, may be about two or three hundred feet above the level 
ground. This evening we lighted our fires with the dried dung of 
the camels that had rested here before ; indeed we seldom halted 
in the evening without finding fuel of this kind, for the traders 
rarely go out df the accustomed track, nor can they choose their 
resting places at random, being fixed to those spots where there 
is some pasturage of herbs and shrubs, or at least some acacia 
trees, upon the leaves and branches of which their camels may feed 
for a few hours in the evening. I found much less order at the 
encamping of this caravan, than I had observed among other earn- 
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vans in the Eastern Desert. Our party consisted of thirty nin6 
loaded camels, thirty five asses, and about eighty men, and it was 
divided into a dozen different families or messes, each of which on 
the halting ground formed a separate bivouac. We had two men 
from Assouan, the others were from Daraou, Klit, and Esne, and a 
few from Gous, and Farshiout. People from Siout seldom travel this 
road. Although the chief of the Ababdc Avas the acknowledged 
head of the caravan, yet the Fellah merchants generally followed 
their own humour in moving and halting and there was every 
evening some quarrelling about the place of halting. None of the 
traders had any tent ; avc all slept in the open air, but none ever 
shut his eyes without placing his baggage in such a manner as to 
render it difficult for thieves to attempt it without awaking him. We 
wprenot afraid of robbers from without, but it was loo well known 
that many of our own people were of a pilfering disposition, and 
notwithstanding every precaution, they repeatedly indulged them- 
selves in it in the course of the journey. 

&h March. We continued in Wady el Hebal for about three 
hours, Avhen Ave stopped near an inlet in the Avestern chain of hills, 
Avhere Ave found among the rocks a large natural reservoir of rain 
water, delightfully clear, sAveet, and cool. The place is called Dam- 
hit and is much praised by the Arabs, because the water 

is very seldom dried up. It is situated in a cleft of the mountain, 
Avhich has the appearance of having been rent asunder by a vio- 
lent earthquake. Large blocks of graijit are heaped up at the 
entrance ; these masses increase in quantity, in ascending through 
the cliff, and rise to a considerable height, among them are tAvo 

• The Ababde pay some deference (o the Fellah merchants, and arc unwilling to 
disoblige them, because they ex|)cct presents from them. But the Ababde enjoy much 
higher credit every where than the Fellahs, and in all essential points the latter must 
yield to the former. 
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yther reservoirs of water of equal size with the lower, but of 
difficult access. The Wady itself is not without its natural beau- 
ties. It is about forty yards across, overgrown with acacia or (hi...) 
Sarit trees, and bordered on both sides by steep shattered gra- 
nite cliffs, of grotesque shapes. During heavy rains, which often 
happen here, the wSter descending from the western chain collects 
in a large torrent, which, as I was informed, empties itself into the 
Nile, near the village of Dehmyt, eight hours south of Assouan. 
Adjout four hours distant from Damhit, in a S. W. direction, is a 
spring of good water called El Moeleh it is resorted to by 

the caravans, which set out from Assouan. We remained here the 
whole day, for it is a general rule among caravans in the cast, to 
make slow marches during the three or four first days of a long jour- 
ney, in order to accustom the cattle, Avhich are generally allowed 
several months of rest before the journey, to fatigue by degrees ; an^l 
this is particularly the case when the ground affords good pasturage. 
Loss of time is seldom taken into consideration by eastern mer- 
chants, and least of all by Arabs, and thus I have heard it related 
at Damascus that the caravans from thence to Bagdad aroj in 
the spring, sometimes three months in crossing the desert. We 
again met great numbers of locusts. These rapacious insects had 
spread sometimes in such quantities over the mountain as to eat 
up every green vegetable : the cattle of the Bedouins are some 
times reduced by these animals to the greatest distress. 

Tth March. After two hours we issued from the Wady and met 
several Bisharein Arabs. These Bedouins, whom I have already 
mentioned in my journey towartls Ddngola, remain in winter time 
in the mountains near the Red Sea, where the rains produce 
plenty of pasture ; but there being very few wells and springs in 
that quarter, they are obliged to approach in summer nearer to the 
Nile, where wells are more numerous. We were now upon an 
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open sanely plain, without; any vegetat|op, east by 

high mountains, and towards the west* at a shorter dist^cii,*%y Itfwer 
hills. The whole valley of Om cl Hebal is of granite, but here in 
the plain I again found sandstone with quartz. We were a^out 
five hours in crossing this plain, which bears the name of Birket 
Zokhan e^), and then after seven hourt slow ifiarch (in the 
direction S. 1° ^ E.) we stopped at the entrance of a chain of 
low mountains, where we found very luxuriant pasture. The 
herb called Towyle grows here in abundance, and is an 

excellent food for the camels. From my first setting out from 
Daraou, I had been involved in continual disputes Avitli the man, 
to whom I had sold my camel, and who carried my baggage. He 
had undertaken to take more baggage than the camel was able to 
bear, and in order to lighten it, he was constantly endeavouring to 
transfer my baggage, for the carriage of which I paid him, to 
my ass. This evening the camel broke down, when he accused 
me of having cheated him, in selling him an unsound animal, in- 
sisting at the same time upon having his nmney returned, a de- 
mand w'hich was however soon over-ruled. According to justice, 
and to the customs even of the traders themselves, he would have 
been obliged to pay the further freight of my baggage out of his 
own pocket ; but he was so loud in his oaths and lamentations, 
exclaiming that he was a ruined man, and besmearing his face 
with dirt and dust, in sign of excessive grief, that he brought the 
chiefs of the caravan all overt(» his side, and I was obliged to con- 
tract a second titne for the freight of my goods and provisions, 
with one of the Bedouins Ababde. As we had already been six 
days on our journey, our provisions were considerably diminished, 
and the camel’s load became every day lighter. Upon this the 
traders always reckon, never taking any spare camels from Egypt 
with them, as other desert caravans usually do, and if camels break 
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among the others, and the car- 
riage is paid ?or according to a faif calculation. No man can ever 
refuse to charge his camel with part of such load, if necessity de- 
mapds it, and his own camel is strong enough. We again set out 
after sunset, and marched about three hours farther, througli se- 
veral vallies, until we came to the low mountains called Om He- 

^ f ^ 

reyzel j*l), inhere we stopped. 

%th March. The mountain of Om Hereyzel is of a dark gray 
granite. We passed it, and then crossed a deep sandy plain 
entirely barren, direction S. E. The road was strewn with 
carcases and bones of camels. Few caravans perform the 
journey without loosing some of their beasts, and this happens 
more frequently in rocky districts, of difficult passage, or in 
the neighbourhood of wells, where the already weakened camels 
surfeit themselves with water, which has the effect of rendering 
them incapable of resisting fatigue, and the weight of thqir 
loads. We passed many low insulated granite hillocks, and 
granite blocks in the midst of the sands. We halted about mid- 
day at the entrance of a chain of mountains, running S. E. 
and N. W., called DJebel Heyzorba ( J^). It is a cus- 

tom with caravans always to rest during the mid-day hours, when 
they dine, and sleep afterwards for a couple of hours. At the 
return from the black countries, when camels are always plentiful, 
and every body is mounted, the caravan travels in forced marches ; 
but two-thirds of our people were at present on foot. Towards 
two o^clock we usually set out again, and alighted just before 
sunset. In the afternoon of this day we passed Heyzorba, and 
continuing in the same direction as before, halted near some 
rocks C£illed Beiban (yUj) ; a day's march of about nine hours. 

I had seel^*neither trees nor verdure during the whole day. The 
rocks where we rested, were of granite mixed with large masses of 
feldspath. 

A a 
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^th March. Being in want of water, we set out soon after 
midnight, and reached, after five hours march, the Wady Nakeyb 
with wells of the same liame. The Wady is full of Sant 
trees, and has near its extremity two deep wells of tolerable 
water. 

From the first day of our departure from Daraou, my compa- 
nions had treated me with neglect, and even eontempt ; they cer- 
tainly had no idea of my being a Frank, but they took me to be of 
Turkish origin, either from European Turkey or Asia Minor, an 
opinion sufficient of itself to excite the ill treatment of Arabs, who 
all bear the most inveterate hatred to the Osmanlis. I had with 
me a Firman of Ibrahim Pasha, son of Mohammed Aly Pasha, and 
governor of Upper Egypt, together with a letter of recommenda- 
tion from him, addressed to all the black kings on the Sennaar 
route, and wherein I was called Hadji, or Shikh Ibrahim el 
Shamy, or the Syrian. For obvious reasons I had never let this 
be known amongst my companions, and all that I gave them to 
understand was, that I was by birth an Aleppine ; they knew that 
I was much befriended by Hassan Beg, the Governor of Esne, 
under whose jurisdiction Daraou is included, as well as by the great 
con)mercial house El Habater of Esne, who had recommended 
me to his correspondent at Daraou. Seeing that I had brought 
a very small quantity of goods with me, they thought 1 had been 
forced to leave Egypt on account of debts, but I gave out that I 
was in search of a lost cousin, who several ’ ears ago had departed 
from Sioutto l)arfour,and Sennaar, upon a mercantile expedition, 
in whieh m} whole property had been engaged. This was a 
pretext for my undertaking, (juite suited to the notions of these 
people. The smallness of iny adventure in goods would hardly 
have justified any ir.an in his senses in attempting sucli^a journey 
with mere commercial views, for after paying all the palsage du^ 
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greater success, than that of returning with the full capital. I was 
obliged therefore to allege some reasons for undertaking the 
journey. * I often repeated my hopes of finding my lost cousin, 
and at all events of conducting my expenses in such a manner as 
not to be a loser on iny return. My companions were not disin- 
clined to believe niy story, and thought it not at all improbable, 
that I might also be avoiding my creditors ; but I could easily per- 
ceive at the same time that they could not divest themselves of 
some commercial jealousy, thinking it not improbable that I might 
find the means of attempting a second expedition into these coun- 
tries with a large capital, in case I should return from the present 
with a conviction of the profitable nature of the trade. It was 
probably for this reason that they thought it necessary to ill treat 
me, in order to prevent my making any further attempt. Several 
Turks from Asia Minor or from European Turkey had within the 
last ten years endeavoured to engage in the trade, but the Daraou 
people hail always found means to disgust them so much, as to make 
them abandon any second enterprize. When in addition to other 
motives for ill treating me, the traders saw-^ in me every appearance 
of a poor man, that I cut wood, and cooked for myself, and filled 
my own water-skins, they thought me hardly upon an equality with 
the servants who are hired by the merchants, at the rate of ten dollars 
for the journey from Daraou to Guz, or Shendy, and back again. I 
had always endeavoured to keep upon good terms with the family 
of Alowein, who were the principal Fellah merchants, and whose 
good offices I thought might be useful to me in the black coun- 
tries ; but when they saw that I was so poor that they could have but 
little hopes of obtaining much from me in presents, they soon for- 
got what I had already given them before we set out, and no longer 
observed the least civility in their behaviour towards me. They 
began by using opprobrious language in speaking of Hassan Beg, 
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of Esne, observing that now we were in the desert, they cared little 
for all the Begs and Pashas in the world ; seeing that this did not 
seriously affect me, they began to address me in the most vulgar 
and contemptuous language, never calling me any thing better 
than Weled, “ boy.” Though they became every day more ini- 
sulting, I restrained my anger, and never proceeded to that 
retaliation to which they evidently Avished to provoke me, in order 
to have sufficient reasons for coming to blows with me. In the 
beginning of the journey I had joined the party of the Alowein in 
our evening encampment, although I always cooked by myself; I 
was soon, hoAvever, driven away from them, and obliged to remain 
alone, the people of Daraou giving out that several things had been 
purloined from their baggage, and that they suspected me of hav- 
ing taken them. Not to enter into any further defciils,it is sufficient 
to say, that not an hour passed Avithout my receiving some insult, 
even from the meanest servants of these people, Avho very soon imi- 
tated and surpassed their masters. When we arrived at the well 
of Nakeyb, and the camels and asses AAent to be Avatered, and the 
water-skins were carried to be filled, some people of the caravan 
descended according to custom into the avcIIs to fill the Delou or 
leather bucket, Avhile others drcAv up the Avater. Having no friend 
to go doAvn for me, I Avas obliged to Avait near the Avell the Avhole 
afternoon, until near sunset, to the great amusement of my com- 
panions, and I should have remained unsupplied had not one of 
the guides at last assisted in drawing up the water from above, 
while I descended into the well to fill the Delou. 

We were joinM at Nakeyb by a small party of traders, 
who being in great haste to depart, had left Daraou three days 
before us, but afterwards thinking it imprudent to venture alone 
through the desert, had been waiting here for us, for several 
days. 
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10#A March. After a march of three hours, over a rocky and 
mountainous country, along a road thickly covered with loose 
stones, we arrived at El Haimar a collection of wells of great 

repute in this desert. Just before we reached it we passed by the 
tomb of a distinguished person belonging to the Mamelouks, wh# 
died on this spot. His companions having inclosed the naked 
corpse within low walls of loose stones, had covered it over with a 
large block. The dryness of the air had preserved the corpse in 
the most perfect state. Looking at it through the interstices of the 
stones which enveloped it, it appeared to me a more perfect mum- 
my than any I had seen in Egypt. The month Avas wide open, 
and our guide related that the man had died for want of Avater, 
although so near the wells. When the remnant of the Mamelouks 
under the command of Ibrahim Beg el Kcbir, and Osman Beg 
Hassan, left the shores of the Nile, near Ibrim, in the year 1810, 
to escape from the eager pursuit of the Pasha’s troops, they retired 
to these mountains, and claimed the hospitality of the Ababde 
Bedouins, who received them in their encampments, but left no 
means untried of getting possession of all the property they had 
brought with them. Provisions were sold to them at enormous 
prices, and as one Avell or source could not afford Avatcr to so large 
a party for any length of time, the Mamelouks Avere obliged to 
trust to their Ababde guides to carry them from one AA’atering place 
to another. During these wanderings the Ababde often carried 
their guests through circuitous routes in order to create a momen- 
tary distress for Avater, and sell their skins of water (which they se- 
cretly fdled at some neighbouring spring), at thfe most exorbitant 
prices. It Avas a Avant of water, caused by these contrivances, that 
proved fatal to the above mentioned Mamelouk, and to others, 
who lie buried in the neighbourhood. Their whole corps remained 
several weeks at Haimar, and it was from thence that they ordered 
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all their unnecessary servants and followers to depart : among 
these were several dashing Egyptian dancing girls, the price of 
whose charms had increased in the mountains, in the same pro- 
portion as other commodities, and who had thus been en.ihled 
t« acquire large sums of money in a very short time. 'Fhe 
dismissed followers of the Mamelouk camp formed a caravan, 
which was proceeding towards Assouan under the guidance of 
several Ababde, when, the night before they expected to reach the 
Nile, their guides absconded, and the next morning they found 
themselves attacked by a large body of Ababde, by whom they 
were robbed and stripped naked, and in this condition permitted 
to pursue their journey towards Egypt. The Ababde, as an ex- 
cuse for their abominable treachery upon this and other occasions 
when many of the Mamelouk stragglers were robbed and killed 
by them, allege that the Mamelouks were the first to prove them- 
selves unworthy of good faith and the rights of hospitality, by 
slaughtering the cattle of the Bedouins, and taking liberties with 
their women. Some such instances may have happened, but they 
were certainly not sufficient to exculpate the Ababde, whose trea- 
cherous character is too well known. The wells of flaimar are 
formed in a small sandy plain, in the midst of craggy hills. In 
one or two of them the water is drinkable, but in the greater part, 
it is of a bitterish and very disagreeable taste, though in great 
plenty. A nitrous crust is seen on the borders of the wells : the 
ground around them was still covered wHh the dung of camels and 
horses which had remained there since the time of the Mamelouk 
encampment. Ohhboots and shoes, with rags of tents and clothing 
covered the ground. The plain of Haimar is often frequented by 
large encampments of Bisharein Bedouins, who pasture here their 
cattle, but as the wells are within the dominion of the Ababde, they 
are obliged to pay a certain yearly tribute to the Ababde chiefs. 
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This is often the cause of wars, but at present the Ababde have 
become more formidable than the Bisharein, and their intercourse 
with Egypt renders them much the wealthier of the two. It is only 
the northern Bisharein, who ever come in contact ^¥*th the Ababde. 
We found only a few families of Bisharein encamped at Haimar, 
and passed through the plain without stopping, having filled our 
water skins with the comparatively sweet water of the Nakeyb. 
Beyond Haimar begins a wild, stony district, through which our 
camels had difficulty in passing. We ascended amidst granite 
and sand-stone rocks, for about one hour, and then descended 
again into the plain, about five hours and a half after our setting 
out in the morning. Our direction was S. 1° E. The moun- 
tains we passed are called Akabet Haimar Juw ) and are vi- 
sible at a considerable distance The plain beyond the Akabe is 
sandy, with many insulated granite rocks. I could see no where 
any regular strata, but the rocks were all in shattered, sharp- 
edged masses, bearing the marks of some violent commotion of 
the earth. In one hour we entered a fine valley called Wady 
Nehdyr, or Ghedeyr (the Arabic name in my journal is not quite 
clear (jjac or with plenty of acacia trees. We had hoped 
to find some rain water here, in a large basin formed by nature, 
but it was dry, and the quantity of camel’s dung round it, proved 
that it had lately been exhausted by an Arab encampment. We 
therefore rode on, and alighted, after eight hours and a half, at the 
extremity of the Wady. 

llth March. Our road lay over stony hills and rocky passages, 
for three hours, to the well called el Morra (»^T), meaning “ the 
bitter,” a name which it justly bears when compared to the sweet 
waters of the Nile ; but the eastern Arabs, who arc more accus- 

•H 

tomed to bad water than Nubians and Egyptians, would hardly 
perceive its disagreeable taste. It is a verj large well, upwards 
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of forty feet in depth, and I was told that it never dries up. Wady 
Morra extends for two or three hours, in an eastern direction. 
Having here taken in a small provision of water, we immediately 
continued our i^ad, for five hours, to Wady Olaky (^h. fine 
valley extending from east to west, and having its extremities (as 
I was told) on one side near the Red Sea, and on the other near the 
Nile. In time of rain considerable torrents collect in the Wady, 
and empty themselves into the Nile. There is excellent pasturage 
and many trees in the valley, for which rare advantages it is held 
by the Bedouins in great veneration. Our guides in approaching 
the Wady saluted it with great solemnity, and thanked heaven for 
having permitted them to arrive so far in safety U tJlU 
juUIj c/Lf*- *13 JL). In crossing the valley, which is 
about one hundred and fifty yards across, each person took a 
handful of Ohourra and threw it on the ground, a kind of pious 
offering to the good genius who is supposed to preside over the 
Wady. At the end of six hours we entered Wady Om-gat (LlS j,!). 
It has a reservoir of rain water, which renders it a resting place 
for caravans ; but we found it dry. No valley we had hitherto 
passed was so thickly overgrown with acacia trees. Swarms of 
locusts were feeding upon the young sprigs and leaves. The 
ground was covered with the coloquintida, a plant very common 
in every part of this desert. The people of the caravan amused 
themselves with throwing these round gourds at each other, and 
warding them off with their targets, in which they shewed great 
dexterity. Unfortunately I had no target, and my Daraou friends 
so often aimed at my head, that I was at last obliged to apply 
seriously to the chief of the caravan for protection, a measure 
which saved me from a bloody. nose, but procured for me the title 
of a “ cowardly boy,” which lasted for several days, until it was 
exchanged for an appellation still more insulting. Our direction 
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was this day S. by W. The ground of the Wady Omgat is all 
sandy ; the hills lose their wild, grotesque shape, and are disposed 
in more regular chains. Most of the trees were entirely dried up, 
there having been no rain for nearly tliree years. I was suprised 
not to see the footsteps of any wild animals in the sand, and no 
birds, except a few crows. We met several Bisharein, accompany- 
ing camels loaded with Senna-mekke, which they were carrying 
to Derr for sale, or to barter for Dhourra. We continued the 
whole evening in the Wady, and halted after about nine hour’s 
march. 

12M March. We set out before sunrise, and in three hours arrived 
at the extremity of Wady Omgat, the hills of which are throughout 
composed of granite. We entered here upon awide sandy plain, and 
beyond it crossed, for two hours, a chain of mountafns composed 
of grunstein. At six hours we descended into Wady el Towashy 

Valley of the Eunuch. It is so called from an 
eunuch belonging to the great temple of Mekka, who was here 
killed and robbed of the presents which he had received from the 
kings of Darfour and Sennaar.* I could not gain exact infor- 
mation, as to the year when this murder was committed ; but one 
of our guides told me that his father remembered it perfectly well. 
I have no doubt, therefore, that this eunuch was the same called 
Mahomet Towash, by Bruce, and whose body was found by the 
traveller, exactly in this situation, three days after he had taken 
prisoner a Bisharye Bedouin, one of the murderers ; a story which 
appears to be made up in all its details, although true in its prin- 
cipal facts. The people who killed the Towashy however were 

* Until lately eunuchs belonging to Mekka and Medina often went upon mendicant 
expeditions into Soudan. In 1811 , an eunuch went there, and was so much respected, 
for his connection witli the holy places, that he fprmed a strong party, and at length 
possessed himself of a di ntrict, which he now governs as Melek. or King. 

Bb 
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not Bisharein, but the Towashy's own guides, a parly of Ababde 
of the tribe of Asheybab, called Hanieydab, whose chief scat is at 
Beyheyra, a village not far from Edfou, on the eastern bank of 
the Nile 4 ‘-r’l'V*®')* They were much blamed 

for that action by their friends, and it is observed that ever since, 
the Hameydab have fallen into disrespect and weakness. The 
tomb of theTowashy is near the foot of the mountain, on the spot 
where he fell, and is looked upon as that of a saint or martyr. The 
tomb is of stonej and was erected by another tribe of Arabs. We 
found it covered with a few loose mats. All our people went up 
to it, and many of them prayed near it. In parting, they strewed 
some Dhourra and other offerings upon it, and filled with water 
a jar, which some other traveller had left there. Coloured rags had 

m ^ 

been tied upon poles near the tomb, according to a custom com- 
mon among the Arabs. Several camel saddles lay about, which 
travellers had dedicated to the saint. We passed the hours of noon 
near the tomb, in the broad valley, to which it has given name. 
After mid-day we again started, and traversed an uneven ground 
of sand and stones. Our way for the whole day was S. 1" E. After 
about ten hours march, we halted in Wady Abou Borshe 
i2,ji jj!); a chain of mountains runs here in a N, W. direction. Some 
Sellam trees grow in the barren sands of this Wady : this tree 
is a species of acacia ; the Arabs value the wood for its great 
hardness ; they use it for the shafts of their lances, and cut the 
thin branches into sticks of about the . thickness of the thumb, 
and three feet in length, the top of which they bend in the fire, 
while the wood is yet green, and rubbing it frequently^ with grease, 
it acquires greater weight and strength. Every man carries in 
his hand such a stick, which is called S61ame.* There is an- 

* S^iames are common all over Nubia, as well as in Taka and Suakin. A man when 
be hes no lance in his hand is seldom without a S^lame. 
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Other tree of the same species, called by the Bisharein ElDodda, 
which is preferred to the Sellam, for making these sticks. It 
grows nearer to the Red Sea. In the Wady Abou Borshe we 
met with some gazelles, the first we had seen since leaving Daraou ; 
where water is only found in deep wells, it cannot be supposed 
that game much abounds. 

\Sth March. We set out before sun rise, and reached, after 
three hours, Wady el Berd a fine wide valley over- 

grown with trees. Large flocks of white birds, of the size of geese, 
passed over our heads, on their way northwards. The Arabs have 
given this valley the name of Berd (cold), because they find that 
even in summer, a cold breeze always reigns here ; it is open to 
the Nile, from whence the winds at that time generally blow. We 
found it at the early hour of the morning in which we passed it so 
e.xtreinely cold, that during a short halt we set fire to several dead 
trees, of which there are many in the Wady. Having continued 
our w ay along it for about two hours, and then crossed a chain of 
hills, w'e halted again during the mid-day hours, in another valley. 
The halting at noon always gave rise to disputes. ^Vhenever it 
was known before hand that the chiefs intended to stop in a cer- 
tain valley, the young men of the caravan pushed eagerly for- 
wards, in order to select at the halting place the largest tree, or 
some spot under an impending rock, where they secured shelter 
from the sun for themselves and their mess. Every day some dis- 
pute arose as to who arrived the first, under some particular tree : 
as for myself I was often driven from the coolest and most comfort- 
able berth, into the burning sun, and generally passed the mid-day 
hours in great distress : for besides the exposure to heat, I had to 
cook my dinner, a service which I* could never prevail upon any 
of my companions, even the poorest servants, to perform forme, 
though I offered to let them share in my homely fare. In the even- 
ing, the same labour occurred again, when fatigued by the day’s 
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journey, during which I always walked for four or five hours, in 
order to spare my ass, and when 1 was in the utmost need of repose. 
Hunger however always prevailed over fatigue, and I was obliged 
to fetch and cut wood to light a fire, to cook, to feed the ass, and 
finally to make coffee, a cup of which, presented to my Daraou 
companions, who were extremely eager to obtain it, was the only 
means I possessed of keeping them in tolerable good humour. 
A good night*s rest, however, always repaired my strength, and 
I was never in better health and spirits than during this Journey, 
although its fatigues were certainly very great, and much beyond 
my expectation. The common dish of all the travellers at noon 
was Fetyre which is flour mixed up with water into a liquid 

paste, and then baked upon the sadj, or iron plate ; butter is then 
poured over it, or honey, or sometimes a sauce is made of J^utter 
and dried Bamy6. In the evening some lentils are boiled, or 
some bread is baked with salt, either upon the sadj or in ashes, 
and a sauce, of Bamy6, or onion poured over lentils, or upon 
the bread, after it has been crumbled into small pieces. Early 
in the morning every one eats a piece of dry biscuit with some 
raw onion or dates. In the afternoon we again crossed a moun- 
tainous country, and then a sandy plain, terminated by a valley, 
where some Doum trees afford a delightful prospect to the traveller. 
After a day's march of about nine hours, we halted in that valley, 
near the wells called el Nabeh While Ave Avere crossing the 

before mentioned plain, avc met a small caravan of eight Ababdes ; 
coming from Berber, and bound for Daraou. They had about 
thirty slaves and several loaded camels with them, which they 
intended to sell in Upper Egypt. The intelligence they gave us 
was extremely discouraging. Tavo wells Avhich lay before us, on 
our road to Berber, they had found almost dried up. In one, that 
of Shigre, they said, we might still find some water, but in the 
farther one at “ Nedjeym" we must reckon upon very little or no 
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J5upply. Some of our people, alarmed at this intelligence, thought 
of returning with the Ababde caravan, but they were dissuaded by 
the others. The Daraou people bought a strong camel from the 
other caravan, for the purpose of loading it with water, and we 
passed the whole night in consulting what was to be done. In 
Wady el Nabeh there are five or six wells, close together, three 
of which are brackish, and two drinkable, but the latter contain 
very little water, and this little was immediately consumed in fill- 
ing the water-skins. On the next morning disputes arose about 
the water that had flowed out of the wells during the night, each 
party wishing to appropriate it for its own use. 

March. The fine shade afforded by the numerous Doum 
trees, and the copious wells,' render the Wady el Nabeh next to 
Haimar, and Shigre, the most important position upon this route. 
Small caravans generally stop here a few days, in going to Berber, 
in order to give their camels a little time to repair their strength. 
It is supposed, that the water of the Nabeh is peculiarly refreshing 
to them. It certainly has strong purgative qualities. Large cara- 
vans however find it impossible to remain here for more than one 
night, because the drinkable water is but scanty. Our chiels were* 
the whole morning consulting, what to do ; we had a two days 
march to Shigre, and from tlience five days to the Nile at Berber. 
It was impossible to load the animals with a quantity of water, 
sufficient for tlic whole journey, yet we had no water to expect 
south of Shigre, and very little at Shigre. There is another source 
called Nawarik the mountains to the S. E., four days and 

a half journey from El Nabeh, and as many from Berber, which 
would have been an eligible route to take. But none of our party 
were acquainted with the road, excepting a Bisharye Arab, and the 
others were not willing to trust themselves to his guidance. A 
third route Avas pointed out to me from Nabeh, leading in a S, S. W. 
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direction, to the Nile in three long days and a half, but that part of 
the Nile is inhabited by the Arabs of Mograt, who were enemies 
of our caravan, and whose chief, Naym, had lately been killed by 
a Shikh of the Ababde. Upon such occasions as these, every 
man gives his opinion, and mine was, that we should kill our thirty- 
five asses, which required a daily supply of, at least, fifteen water 
skins, that we should load the camels to tlie utmost of their strength 
with water, and strike out a straightway through the desert towards 
Berber, without touching at Shigre; in this manner we might 
perform the journey in five forced marches. But the Arabs can sel- 
dom be brought to take manly resolutions, upon such occasions, 
generally consoling themselves with the hope of Allah Kerim, or 
God’s bounty ; so that the result of our deliberation was, that we 
should follow the usual track. We repaired our water skins and 
our sandals, refreshed ourselves with bathing in the cool wells, and 
then set out. It was not without great apprehension that I de- 
parted from this place. Our camels and asses carried water for 
three or four days only, and I saw no possibility of escaping from 
the dreadful effects of a want of water. In order to keep my ass 
in good spirits, I took oft' the two small water skins with Avhich 1 
had hitherto loaded him, and paid one of the Ababdes four dollars 
to carry four small water skins as far as Berber; fori thought that 
if the ass could carry me, I might bear thirst for two days at least, 
but that if he should break down, I should certainly not be able to 
walk one whole day without water in "1 .lis hot season of the year. 
This evening, for about one hour, we passed along the valley, and 
then for two hours across a stony country (direction S. by E.), 
when Ave stopped for the night in a narroAv valley. I Avas overcome 
by fatigue, my eyes had for several days been sore, and my reflections 
on our melancholy situation kept me long aAvake. A camel over- 
loaded with water fell down this evening and broke its leg, by which 
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accident several water skins were burst. The camel was killed in 
the legal ^my, by turning its head towards Mekka, and cutting its 
throat. Some of our people remained behind, and overtook us 
at night with some choice morsels of flesh, which they had cut 
from the carcass. 

\5th March, We set out before day break, were about one 
hour and a half in crossing over a rocky district, and then 
reached a wide sandy plain, called Gob el Kheyl 
which has many insulated granite rocks, similar in shape to 
those described on the 6th. After four hours march we halted at 
the entrance of Wady Tarfawy so called from the 

Tarfa or tamarisk tree, that grows there. 'J’he ground was covered 
also with the fine Senna shrub, the verdure of wliich was quite a 
novel sight. The pulse or fruit of the Senna had now come to its full 
maturity, and su[)plied food to swarms of locusts. Many thorny 
tamarisks, and a few Doum trees, also, grow here, and render the 
valley the most pleasant of the whole route. 

In general, T I'ouud the dreaded Nubian deserts, as far asShigre 
at least, of much less dreary appearance than the great Syrian 
desert, and still less so than the desert of Suez and T’yh. We sel- 
dom jiassed a day without meeting with trees and water, as far at 
least as Shigre ; they are much more Irctjuent than on the caravan 
route from Aleppo to Bagdad, or from Damascus to Medina. The 
flatness of the Syrian desert may appear less horrid than the barren 
shaggy rocks of the Nubian desert ; but the latter has at least the 
advantage of variety. As we arrived very early at our halting 
place in the Wady Tarfawy, the camels were sent to aside valley, 
at the distance of more than one hour and a half, to get some water 
from a pool, the slight brackish taste of which makes it probable 
that, besides the rain water collected in it, there is a spring at the 
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bottom. They returned soon after mid-day. Another camel, which 
was pronounced unable to continue the journey, was killed to day, 
and many of the eagles, called Quakham,cpiickly assembled to have 
their share of the meat. Our Ababde guides had a quarrel to day 
with the men from Daraou, from whom they endeavoured to extort 
some additional payment. I was not sorry to sec this dispute, 
hoping that it might lead to a greater cordiality between me and 
the Ababde, who might perhaps join their interests with mine 
against the common adversary. The caravan set out again about 
fourP. M. At the moment of departure, the Arab who carried 
my water, brought me the largest of the lour skins, and told me 
that his camel was unable to carry it any turthcr. Before 1 had 
arranged two smaller skins, had filled them with the water of the 
large one, had tied ropes to them, and had loaded them upon my 
afJs, the caravan had gained a great distance ahead, so that fol- 
lowing their footsteps in the sand, 1 could not rejoin them till late 
after sunset. It is in such cases that the want of a servant or com- 
panion is chiefly felt ; for slave traders show no sortot compassion 
for the embarrassments of their fellow creatures. VVe marched this 
evening about six hours, over stony ground, and encamped late at 
night in Wady Kowa, valley full ol pasturage. I he di- 

rection .during the day was S. by 1'. I 
]6/4 March. After a few hours rest we again started. Our 
road layover a sandy flat. High mountains appeared far in the 
cast. At the end of tlirce hours we luutcd in Wady Safyha 

which cannot properly be called a valley, being a strip of 
lower land, running across the plain, where the rain water collects, 
and produces some trees and shrubs. Such spots in the Arabian 
deserts arc called Ohedyr ( After mid-day we continued over 
the plain. During the whole tlay's march wc ivere surrounded on 
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all sides by lakes of mirage, called by the Arabs Serab. Its colour 
was of the purest azure, and so clear that the shadows of the moun- 
tains which bordered the horizon were reflected on it with the 
greatest precision, and the delusion of its being a sheet of water 
was thus rendered still more perfect. I had often seen the mirage 
in Syria and Egypt, but always found it of a whitish colour, rather 
resembling a morning mist, seldom lying steady on the plain, but 
in continual vibration ; but here it was very different, and had the 
most perfect resemblance to water. The great dryness of the air 
and earth in this desert may be the cause of the difference. The 
appearance of water approached also much nearer, than in Syria 
and Egypt, being often not more than two hundred paces from us, 
whereas I had never seen it before at a distance of less than half a 
mile. There were at one time about a dozen of these false lakes 
round us, each separated from the other, and for the most part 
in the low grounds. After about eight hours march we slopped 
at Wady Om Doum The name indicates the existence 

of Doum trees, but I could see no trees of any kind. I have ob- 
served that the vallies south of Omgat run generally from east to 
west, while those to the north of that place were parallel to our 
route. Our direction was still S. by E. 

17th March. We set out at daylight and approached Jfhe high 
mountains of Shigre, which we had had in view the whole of the 
preceding day. After two hours march, we entered among these 
mountains, and then turning east, came to a fine Wady full of 
Doum trees, and bordered on either side by steep, and almost 
inaccessible cliffs. In following the windings of the valley, we 
arrived, after four hours march, near the water of Shigre, (^) 
where we encamped. The surrounding mountains are all of gra- 
nite, and consist of blocks of various sizes, heaped upon one an- 
other in the wildest disorder. Near the opening of the mountain, 

Cc 
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where the water is found, at some distance below the highest sum* 
rait, I found the rock to be porphyry of a light reddish colour, 
close grained, with small veins of feldspath, much resembling the 
porphyry I saw last year, in Wady Lamoule, beyond the Second 
Cataract of the Nile. The approach to the spring is somewhat 
difficult, being at the extremity of a very narrow passage, in a ca- 
vern or cleft of the rock, where, besides tlie spring, there is also a 
collection of rain water. The water is excellent, and very cool, but 
unfortunately not very copious ; at least, we found only a small 
supply. Some pigeons were flying about the spring. The well of 
Shigre is famous throughout this desert. The Bisharein frequently 
encamp in the neighbouring Wadys, and one of their principal 
Shikhs or Saints is buried near the well, 'rravellers often make 
pious oiferings at the tonib, and if any Bedouins happen to be 
encamped in the neighbourhood, some sheep are purchased from 
them, and killed in honour of the Saint. One of our party 
found behind a rock, near the tomb, an empty chest, of Egyptian 
workmanship, quite new, which had probably been deposited there 
by some trader, whose camel could not carry it further, and who 
expected to take it up again on his return. The Ababde guides 
claimed it of the person who found it, alleging that they are the 
masters jjpf the desert, and that all treasures found in it belong 
to them. We encamped at about half a mile from the well, and 
our first care was to fill our water skins. The Ababde kindly 
permitted the Fellah traders to fill their skins first, but the latter 
abused the permission, by watering likewise their camels ; ,so that 
after they had retired from the well, very little water Avas left in it. 
The Ababde then declared that they should be obliged to stop 
here until the well slioiild fill again. We remained therefore the 
whole niglit, the Ababde sleeping at the mouth of the cavern, to 
juevent any body from stealing water during the night. 
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On the merning of the 18^A March, about twenty skins were 
filled, but the Ababde were not yet satisfied, and the merchants, 
rather ih'an protract their stay, and sec their store of water dimi- 
nished by the hourly waste, preferred ceding some of their skins 
to the guides, upon the condition of departing immediately. After 
much patience and labour, I had succeeded in filling two large 
skins, and having still some water left, I should thus have been 
at least as well provided as any other individual in the caravan 
but I Avas not to be so fortunate. Having taken one of the skins 
upon my shoulder to the camp, I had left the other near the well, 
Avith the intention of coming back Avith the ass to take it aAvay. 
When I returned, ! found it empty. My Daraou friends had 
poured its contents into one of their OAvn skins ; and although 
they excused themseh^es by saying it was done by mistake, I could 
not by any means prevail upon them to refill it ; indeed the Avater, 
now left in the Avell Avas rendered so muddy by the bliieish clay 
which covers the bottom, tliat it Avas quite unserviceable. It Avas 
in vain that I offered two dollars for a full skin. My companions 
only laughed at me, saying that the price Avas indeed enormous, 
but that no one Avould part Avith his provision of water, and that 
they had never been in the habit of doing so, I Avas thus obliged 
to retreat from the Avell with the melancholy reflection. that my 
stock of Avater Avas at the utmost sufficient for myself and ass for 
tAvo days. It may here be remarked that it is of little use in tra- 
velling through deserts, to have a very large stock of water ; for 
if the other travellers are in Avant of water they Avill take it by 
force ; the rule being that water and bread are common to all, 
that is to say, that the stronger takes it from the weaker. The 
eastern Arabs alloAv the poor traveller to partake of their stock of 
water even when it is scarce, but the Africans are not so liberal, 
and all that an individual can do among them, is to lay in such a 
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stock of water as will last as long as that of the great merchants ; 
\ fot he will find no supply from others, while he must give up all 
he can spare, and sometimes, even his whole stock, to meet the 
'•necessities of his more powerful companions. I searched about 
the well for some traces of ancient works, in the supposition that 
the place was as well known and frequented in the time when the 
trade of Meroe flourished as it is at present. But I could find 
nothing, although the situation is well suited to the construction of 
a fortress. The road leading up to the cavern %yhich contains the 
well is almost blocked up by largo masses of stones. And near it 
is another source, which has lately been entirely choaked up by 
the failing down of a projection of the mountain. 

The Ababde chief of the caravan being acquainted with my 
misfortunes, sent for me just as we were on the point of departure, 
and having made some severe reflections upon the cruelty of the 
Egyptians towards me, made me a present of a sufficient quantity 
of water to fill one of the smaller skins. I was of course very sin- 
cere in my protestations of thanks and of gratitude, althouglj I 
well saw that his anxiety for my welfare was not so great as his 
wish to mortify the Egyptians. We left Shigre in the course of 
the morning ; it took us four hours to cross the chain of mountains, 
which bear the name of Djebel Shigre Ji^)- They appeared 
to mg the highest points of Western Nubia, but their most elevated 
summit is not more than eight hundred or one thousand feet above 
the plain. All these mountains are of granite, and are every 
where as wild in their shape as those about the well. After four 
hours march, we issued from the mountains, and by a slight de- 
scent reached a sandy plain, covered with sharp stones. Our road 
S. 1* W. At five hours, passed W ady Kabkaba (iJJ at seven 

hours, passed Wady Zeynalyb ( Trees are very scarce 

in these Wadys, which are nothing but low grounds with some 
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shrabs. We marched until late at night, and halted in the plain, 

^ after a day's journey of about eleven hours. The country we 
passed over, after quitting the mountains of Shigre, is one great 
sandy flat, occasionally interrupted by gravelly ground, with small 
pebbles of quartz. We likewise passed several districts of moving 
sands. From Daraou as far as Shigre we had constantly followed 
a broad beaten path, where it is almost impossible for any one who 
has once performed the Journey to go astray. The road seldom 
varies in its direction, and the prominent features of the mountains 
on both sides serve to the traveller as a guide at the few places 
where the sandy ground prevents any lasting impression of the 
footsteps of former caravans. From Shigre southward Ave found 
no beaten path, and there being no longer any mountains in vieAV, 
it re([uires the eye and experience of a Bedouin to keep the ca- 
ravan in a proper direction, especially during the day time. 

l^th March. Our road Avas S. by W. over an immense plain, 
bordered by low hills in the distant horizon. After about one hour 
we passed Wady Dirnoka-yb (a Bishary name) 
of dry shrubs. 'I’he day Avas intensely hot. I thought I could 
perceive a considerable alteration in the climate, to the south of 
Shigre, it being much Avarmer than to the north of that place. 
Eight hours and a half passed Wady Abou Daey (^"^1 All 
these Wadys extend from east to Avest. Eleven hours arrived at the 
wells of Nedjeym ( jUI); in approaching Avhich, Ave passed, long 
after sunset, by several tomb-stones, called Gobour Adjouad el 
Arey-ab “ the bravest men of Are-ab lie buried 

here," said one of our chiefs ; their companions carry them from 
many days journies to this spot, that they may repose in the cool 
neighbourhood of the 'veils, and their deeds be remembered by 
those Avho pass here." The Are-alb are a tribe of Bishareiii. 
We had already sent some men to the wells early in the morning, 
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lo cletir them of the sand, for notwithstanding the report of the 
caravan travellers which we received at Nabeh, our people still 
believed that some water might be procured here. But we found 
them sitting with melancholy countenances near the well, where 
they had been digging for several hours, without finding any thing 
but wet sand. Even the Bedouins now became alarmed, and no- 
thing was left for us but to endeavour to reach the Nile by forced 
marches ; each of us had some water left, though not more than 
sufficient for a single day. Nedjeym is a collection of three or four 
wells, where the water oozes from the ground, and collects in sand 
pits of twenty or thirty feet in depth. The winds often choak these 
pits Avith sand, and almost every caravan that passels must be at the 
trouble of digging them out. We only found one accessible, the 
others being filled with sand to the brim. In times of dryness, 
such as occurred this year, the tvells are exhausted, but when the 
rains are not deficient they produce excellent water, in sufficient 
quantity to supply a caravan of middling size. The low insulated 
rocky hills which surround the Nedjeym are composed of chlorite 
and petrosilex. 

20^/i ^larch. Some of our people continued at work at the well 
the whole night, and at length by great assiduity filled the water 
skins. We left the place soon after midnight. Issuing from the 
hills which surround the wells, and diverging from the straight 
road that leads to Berber, we took our ro’ite over a barren plain 
covered with moving sands, in a S. S. W. direction. At four hours 
we passed Wady Holhob All the Wadys south of 

Shigre empty themselves in large torrents into the Nile Avhenever 
rain falls in the eastern chain. The ground now became gravelly, 
coveivid with small black flints and petrosilex, a dark expanse of 
wa^te much resembling some par ts of tlie desert of Tyh. No moun- 
tains or hills are any where seen. Here and there only small ro.ck5 
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of granite, quartz or sienile interrupt the dreary uniformity of the \ 
plain. Fortunately for us we had northerly winds, but we siiflered 
nevertheless considerably from the heat. We drank only twice to 
day, and our asses were put upon half allowance. At eleven hours 
we halted in a Wady. I had a quarrel to day with a man of Daraou, 
who accused me of having opened his water skin in the night, in 
order to give my ass some water ; he called me by the most insult- 
ing names, pelted me with stones, and seemed to have succeeded 
in persuading the wdiole caravan that 1 was guilty. 

2\st March. We set out after midnight, and marched over a 
sandy ground. At three hours passed Wady x\raour It 

was a chilly night, and the heat of the preceding day had rendered 
us still more sensible to the cold. Wady Amour is full of Sellam 
trees and acacias, many of which were quite dried up: our people, 
to warm themselves, set several of them on fire in passing along, 
and the flam es spreading over the valley, beautifully illuminated 
the travellers and their frightened beasts. Issuing from the Wady 
we again met with a gravelly plain, and some low grounds. In 
seven hours jiassed a Wady of Sant trees. The heat was very great, 
and the wind southerly ; half a dozen asses had already broken 
down, and their riders were obliged to Avalk over the burning plain. 

1 had not drank the whole day, but still gave my ass every now 
and then a little water to keep up his spirits. At nine hours ( di- 
rection 8. S. W.), reached Wady Abou Sellam (^L> tjj'j) which 
abounds v\ ith Sellam trees. Here we stopped ; for the beasts 
were much fatigued, and there were many stragglers behind, whom 
we might have lost in proceeding further. In order to spare my 
stock of water, I had lived since quilting Shigre entirely upon bis- 
cuits, and had never cooketl any victuals ; I now made another 
dinner of the same kind, after which I allayed my thirst by a 
copious draught of water, having in my skins as much as M ould 
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serve me for another draught on the morrow. We were all in the 
greatest dejection, foreseeing that all the asses must die the ensu- 
ing day if not properly watered, and none of the traders had more 
than a few draughts for himself. After a long deliberation they at 
last came to the only determination that could save us, and which 
the Ababde chief had been for several days recommending. Ten 
or twelve of the strongest camels being selected, were mounted by 
as many men, who hastened forward to fetch a supply of water 
from the nearest part of the Nile. We were only five or six liours 
distant from it, but its banks being here inhabited by Arabs ini- 
mical to the traders, the whole caravan could not venture to take 
that road. The camels set out at about four P. M., and would 
reach the river at night. They were ordered to choose an unin- 
habited spot for filling the skins, and forthwith to return. We 
passed the evening meanwhile in the greatest anxiety, for if the 
camels should not return, we had little hopes of escape either from 
thirst or from the sword of our enemies, who, if they had once 
got sight of the camels, would have foHowed their footsteps through 
the desert, and would certainly have discovered us. After sunset 
several ^tragglers arrived, but two still remained behind, of whom 
one joined us early next morning, but the other was not heard 
of any more. He was servant to a Daraou trader, who showed 
not the least concern about liis fate. Many of my companions 
came in the course of the evening to btg some water of me, but 
1 had well hidden my treasure, and answered them by showing my 
empty skins. We remained the greater part of the night in sullen 
and silent expectation of the result of our desperate mission. At 
length, about three o’clock in the morning, we heard the distant 
hollowii.gs of our watermen, and soon after refreshed ourselves 
with copious draughts of the delicious water of the Nile. The 
caravan passed suddenly from aeinonstrations of the deepest dis- 
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tress, to those of unbounded joy and mirth. A plentiful supper 
was dressed, and the Arabs kept up their songT till day break 
without bestowing a thought on the fate of the unhappy man who 
had remained behind. It rarely happens that persons perish by 
thirst on this road, and if the Nedjeym has water, it is almost im- 
possible that such an accident should happen. Last year, however, 
an instance occurred, the particulars of which were related to me 
by a man who had himself suft'ered all the pangs of death. In the 
month of August, a small caravan prepared to set out from Berber 
to Daraou. They consisted of five merchants, and about thirty 
slaves, with a proportionate number of cam els. Afraid of the robber 
Naym, who at that time was in the habit of waylaying travellers 
about the well of Nedjeym, and who had constant intelligence of 
the departure of every caravan from Berber, they determined to 
take a more eastern road, by the well Owareyk. They had hired 
an Ababde guide, who conducted them in safety to that place, but 
who lost his way from thence northward, the route being very 
unfrequented. After five days march in the mountains, their 
stock of water was exhausted, nor did they know where they were. 
They resolved therefore to direct their course tow'ards the setting 
sun, hoping thus to reach the Nile. After two days thirst, fifteen 
slaves and one of the merchants died. Another of them, an Ababde, 
who had ten camels with him, thinking that the camels might know 
better than their masters where water was to be found, desired his 
comrades to tie him fast upon the saddle of his strongest camel, 
that he might not fall down from weakness ; and thus he parted 
from them, permitting his camels to take their own way : but nei- 
ther the man nor his camels were ever heard of afterwards. On 
the eighth day after ^caving Owareyk, the survivors came in 
sight of the mountains of Shigre, which they immediately recog- 
nized, but their strength was quite exhausted, and neither men nor 
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beasts were able to move any further. Lying down under a rock, 
they sent two of their servants with the two strongest remaining 
camels, in search of water. Before these two men could reach the 
mountain, one of them dropped off his camel, deprived of speech, 
and able only to wave his hands to his comrade as a signal 
that he desired to be left to his fate. The survivor then con- 
tinued his route, but such was the effect of thirst upon him, 
that his eyes grew dim and he lost the road, though he had 
often travelled over it before, and had been perfectly acquainted 
with it. Having wandered about for along time, he alighted under 
the shade of a tree, and tied the camel to one of its branches ; the 
beast however smelt the water, (as the Arabs express it,) and wearied 
as it was, broke its halter, and set off gallopping furiously in the 
direction of the spring, which as it afterwards ap[)earc(l, was at half 
an hour’s distance. The man well understanding the camel’s action, 
endeavoured to follow its footsteps, but could only move a few 
yards; he fell exhausted on the ground, and was about to breathe 
his last, when Providence led that way from a neighbouring en* 
cag^jfi^^nt a Bishar ye Bed ouin^who by throwing water upon the 
man’s face restored him to his senses. They then went hastily to- 
gether to the water, filled the skins, and returning to the caravan, 
had the good fortune to find the sufferers still alive. The Bisharye 
received a slave for his trouble. My informer, a native of \'embo 
in Arabia, was the man whose camel di .covered the spring, and 
he added the remarkable circumstance that the youngest slaves 
bore the thirst better than the rest, and that while the grown up 
boys all died, the children reached Egypt in safety. 

In 1813 a large caravan arrived at Siout from Darfour. As 
they had undertaken their journey in the latter end of the hot 
season, many of their camels perished on the road, and they found 
themselves under the necessity of leaving a considerable part of 
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their goods, together with many young slaves who could not march 
on foot, at the well of Sheb, with all the provisions that could be 
spared. Having hired several hundred camels, they returned to 
Sheb ; but in the meanwhile, the thoughtless slaves had been too 
prodigal of their provisions, and several had died from hunger. 

Such accidents as these may sometimes happen either from 
want of proper guides, from the necessity of taking circuitous 
roads, or from not* having a *sufficienl quantity of camels loaded 
with water ; but they must in general arise from a want of pro* 
per precaution, and 1 cannot help thinking that those which my 
predecessor Mr. Bruce describes himself to have suffered in 
this desert, have been much overstated. But while I think it 
my duty to make this remark, I must at the same time declare 
that acquainted as I am with the character of the Nubians, I 
cannot but sincerely admire the wonderful knowledge of men, 
firmness of character, and promptitude of mind which furnished 
Bruce with the means of making his way through these savage in- 
hospitable nations as an European. To travel as a native has its 
inconveniences and difficulties, but 1 take those which Bruce en- 
countered to be of a nature much more intricate and- serious, 
and such as a mind at once courageous, patient, and fertile in ex- 
pedients could alone have surmounted. 

March *22. After partaking of a hearty breakfast, we proceeded, 
late in the morning, over an extensive gravelly plain, intersected by 
several Wadys or low grounds, running towards the river, and in 
general bearing few trees. Our road was S. by W. At the end of 
five hours we halted in one of the Wadys called Netyle 
The foliage of the acacia trees under which we encamped dur- 
ing the noon hours, is too scanty to give much shade, and the 
Arabs with justice compare the traveller’s endeavours to shelter 
himself from the burning sun under a Sant tree, to the folly of 
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placing full confidence in the promises of the great ; “ Confide 
in his words as you do in the acacia's shade has become a 
proverbial saying (^1 Jfe Ostriches are very numerous 

in this plain in several placesf and we saw this morning many 
broken pieces of their eggs. 1 observed also some very large 
lizards, at least a foot in length from head to tail. The wind was 
still southerly. I again enquired, as I had often done before, 
whether my companions had often exfyerienced the Semoum (which 
we translate by the poisonous blast of the desert, but which is 
nothing more than a violent south-east wind). They answered in 
the affirmative, but none had ever known an instance of its having 
proved fatal. Its worst effect is that it dries up the water in the 
skins, and so far it endangers the traveller’s safety. In these south- 
ern countries, however, water skins are made of very thick cow- 
leather, which are almost impenetrable to the Semoum. In Arabia 
and Egypt on the contrary the skins of sheep or goats are used for 
this purpose, and I witnessed the effect of a Semoum upon them, 
in going from Tor to Suez over land in June 181. >, when in one 
morning a third of the contents of a full Avater skin Avas CA-^apo- 
rated. I have repeatedly been exposed to the hot Avind, in the 
Syrian and Arabian deserts, in Upper Egypt and Nubia. The 
hottest and most violent I ever experienced Avas at Suakin, yet 
even there I felt no particular inconvenience from it, although 
exposed to all its fury in tlie open plain. For my own part I am 
perfectly convinced that all the stories Avhich travellers or the 
inhabitants of the tOAvns of Egypt ami Syria relate of the Semoum of 
the desert, are greatly exaggeratc<l, and I never could hear of a 
single Avell authenticated instance of its having proved mortal 
either to man or beast. The fact is that the Bedouins when ques- 
tiom d on the subject, often frighten the townspeople with tales of 
men, and even of whole caravans having perished by the effects of 
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the wind, when upon closer enquiry made by some person, whom 
they find not ignorant of the desert, they will state the plain truth. 

I never observed that the Semoum blows close to the ground, as 
commonly supposed, but always ^bserved the whole atmosphere 
appear as if in a state of combustion; the dust and sand arc carried 
high into the air, which assumes a reddish, or blueish, or yellowish 
tint, according to the nature and colour of the ground, from which 
the dust arises. The yellow however always, more or less, predo- 
minates. In looking through a glass of a light yellow colour, one 
may form a pretty correct idea of the appearance of the air, as I 
observed it during a stormy Semoum at Esne, in Upper Egypt, 
in May 1813. The Semoum is not always accompanied by 
whirlwinds; in its less violent degree it will blow for hours with 
little force, although with oppressive heat ; when the whirlwind 
raises the dust it then encreases several degrees in heat. In the 
Semoum at Esne the thermometer mounted- to 121° in the shade, 
but the air seldom remains longer than a quarter of an hour in 
that state, or longer than the whirlwind lasts. The most disagreeable 
effect of the Semoum on man is, that itstops perspiration, dries up the 
palate, and produces great restlessness. I never saw any person 
lie down flat upon his face to escape its pernicious blast, as Bruce 
describes himself to have done in crossing this desert ; but during 
the whirlwinds the Arabs often hide their faces with their cloaks, 
and kneel down near their camels to prevent the sand or dust 
from hurting tlicir eyes. Camels are always much distressed, not 
by the heat but by the dust blowing into their large, prominent, 
eyes. They turn round and endeavour to screen themselves by 
holding down their heads, but this I never saw them do except in 
case of a whirlwind, however intense the heat of the atmosphere 
might be. In June 1813, going from Esne to Siout, a violent 
Semoum overtook me upon the plain between Earshiout and 
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Berdys. I was quite alone, mounted upon a light-footed Hedjin. 
When the whirlwind arose neither house nor tree was in sight, and 
while I was endeavouring to cover my face with ray handkerchief, 
the beast was made unruly, by^he quantity of dust4)lown into its 
eyes, and the terrible noise of the wind, and set off at a furious 
gallop; I lost the reins and received a heavy fall; and not being able 
to see ten yards before me, I remained wrapped up in my cloak on 
the spot where I fell, until the wind* abated, when pursuing my 
dromedary, I found it at a great distance, quietly standing near 
a low shrub, the branches of which afforded some shelter to its 
eyes. 

Bruce*has mentioned the moving pillars of sands in this desert, 
but although none such occurred (hiring my passage, I do not 
presume to question his veracity on this head. The Arabs told 
me that there are often whirlwinds of sand, and I have repeatedly 
passed through districts of moving sands, which the slightest wind 
can raise; I remember to have seen coliimns of sands moving 
about like water spouts in the desert on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, and have seen at Jaka mrriblc effects from a sudden wind ; 
I therefore very easily credit their occasional appearance in the 
Nubian desert, although I doubt of their endangering the safety 
of travellers. 

The plain which we crossed this morning was in some places 
covered with granite rocks, and large blocks of gneiss. We 
marched in a S. by W. direction, nearly rjiarallel to the course of 
the river, which was about four hours on our right. We saw some 
low sand hills on the western banks of the Nile. At eight hours 
we reached Wady el Homar(^Us},' 4 jjl^), i. e. the asses valley, where 
we halted. It is said that wild asses are sometimes seen in the 
neighbouring desert called Horaar Elwaheish ( 

Wady el Horaar contains a few trees. 
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March We continued to traverse in a S. by W. direction, 
the same level country, where no mountains are in sight. The 
plain is covered with black stones, Egyptian pebbles, and quartz. 
I have not obs^ved any specimens of jasper during the whole route 
from Daraou. We passed severafWadys, and saw some hares. 
At four hours we halted in Wady Belem perhaps (jj-. 

full of trees. The Ababde guides obliged the caravan traders to 
pay them here one half of what was due to them,* and several 
people started for Berber to carry the news of our arrival. We 
set out again late in the afternoon. The plain was sandy, with a 
slight slope towards the Nile. In approaching the river we met 
with large flocks of the Katta (a bird of the partridge kind). We 
fell the approach of the river at more than two hours distance from 
it, by a greater moisture in the air. The Arabs exclaimed “ God 
be praised we smell again the Nile.” At the end of nine hours we 
reached about ten o’clock at night the village of Ankheyre 
the principal place in the district of Berber (^^). The caravans 
always make it a rule to arrive here in the night, in order that their 
loads may be less exposed to public examination, and that they 
may be able to secrete some trifles from the vigilance of the custom 
officers. 

The road, which we had travelled is the only one that leads 
from Berber to Egypt, and is the general route of the Shendy and 
Sennaar caravans. There is a more western route from Berber to 
Seboua, a village on the Nile in the Berbera country, not far from 
Derr, the inhabitants of which actively engage in the slave trade. 
On that road the traveller finds only a single well, which is situated 
midway, four long days distant from Berber, and as many from 

* Their payis five dollars from each man, and as much from every load. On (lie 
return they tdBi'^from each slave two dollars, and from every load coming from the black 
countries five dinars. 
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Seboua. It is called el Morrat ( ^), and is very copious, but 
the water is ill-tasted. A great inconvenience on that road is that 
neither trees nor shrubs are any where found, whence the camels 
arc mubh distressed for food, and passengers are c^liged to carry 
wood with them to dress their meals, and to warm themselves in 
winter. The journey from Daraou to Berber had taken us twenty- 
two days. But it is to be observed that until "we reached Haimar, 
and even as far as Naby, we made very short journies. The moun- 
tains to the east of Assouan and Haimar, three days journies to- 
wards the Red Sea, are said to be much higher than any we have 
seen. They are called the mountains of Otaby which 

appellaMon is extended sometimes to the whole chain as far as 
Kosseir, meaning always those mountains distant from the Nile 
and not far from the sea. The Djebel Otaby is the exclusive 
patrimony of the Ababde, and is most peopled in summer time, 
when the Ababde settlers of Upper Eygpt scud there their cattle. 
There is much intercourse between the Ababdes of Otaby and 
the Bisharein of Olba.* Haimar is reckoned five days from 
Daraou, and we were nine days on the road. The distance from 
Daraou to Berber is generally computed by the traders at six- 
teeen or seventeen days. In returning from Berber, the journey 
is performed more rapidly, because they are abundantly furnished 
with camels, arc all mounted themselves, arjd the camels are rc- 
lievet^ every day of their loads. They then sleep three or four 
hours during the day, and travel the greater part of the night, thus 
often performing the journey in twelve days. Messengers on 
dromedaries have often gone in eight days from Daraou to Berber. 
When the rains fall abundantly and the water collects every where 
on the road, in ponds cr low grounds producing pasturage in the 
\’al)eys, the caravans generally remain a month on their passage. 

* See below. 
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We had reckoned upon eighteen days only, and had taken provi- 
sions accordingly, which was the reason why we were in so much 
distress for provisions and water towards the end of the journey, 
particularly f|jr the beasts; my own ass fed for two days upon 
nothing but lentils. The traders give their camels every two*^or 
three days about twelve pounds of Dhourra ; but to the most heavy 
loaded camel, which bears from six to seven hundred-weight, they 
give a daily allowance. All our animals were very much fatigued ; 
the greater part of the camels had their backs horribly wounded,* 
in consequence of the pressure of the loads, and of the avarice and 
negligence of the owners, who, in order to save a few piastres for 
a good and well stuffed saddle, exposed the poor beasts to the 
greatest sufferings. Many camels however are able to perform 
this journey three times, backwards and forwards, in the year. 

On our arrival at Ankheyre, each merchant repaired to the house 
of his friend, for there are no public Khans here, and traders al- 
ways lodge at private houses. The Alowein from Daraou esta- 
blished themselves in the house of Edris el Temsah, a man related 
to the chief of the place, and as 1 still thought that these people 
might be of some service to me, and wished therefore not openly 
to break with them, I joined their party. We were that night hospi- 
tably entertained by Edris, and the next morning crowds of visitors 
poured in. 

The village belongs to the district of Berber, which comprises 
also three other large villages to the south of it : Goz el Souk 
(jjJI jjS), or GozJ the market place, Goz el Eunnye jjS), 

• This kind of wound is very dangerous, and is called Dabr (jfj,). It takes place on 
the fore shoulders and the fore ribs of the camels, and is occasioned by bad saddles. 
Wounds in other parts of the body are soon healed, when the camels have enjoyed some 
days of repose. f Temsah is the family name, meaning crocodile. 

t Goz is it. term applied in the Negro countries to villages built in sandy plains. 

Be 
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and to the north el Hassa (wl)> about three quatters of an hour 
distant from Ankheyre. It is a mode of division prevalent all 
over Upper Egypt and Niibia, to divide the country into Wadys, or 
vallies, each of which is composed of several villages^ The name 
of Ae district is frequently applied to the* principal village, and 
thus the word Berber is often used in speaking only of Ankheyre. 
The name of Berber has probably given rise to the appellation 
by which the Nubians are generally designated in Egypt, where 
they are called Berdbera (plural of Barbery); but this name is 
not in use in their own country, for, as I have already mentioned, 
in my former Journal, they are known among themselves by the 
names of Nouba and Kenous. The Egyptians seeing traders of 
the same complexion coming both from Berber and from the 
district of Ibrim, have applied the same name to both nations ; 
and for a similar reason, the people of Berber are often con- 
founded with those of Sennaar, and called Sendry. 

The inhabitants of Berber are Arabs of the tribe of Meyrefab 
In common with all the different Arab tribes who in- 
habit the Nile valley, from Upper Egypt to Sennaar, they report 
that their origin is from the Sherk, or cast (jysJI meaning 
Arabia. The name of Meyrefab however does not appear to be 
from an Arabic root, and bears more resemblance to the Bisharein 
language. None of the tribes who live on the banks of the Nile 
are large, and each district is seldom more than one day^s march 
in length. The territory of the Arab . Sheygya* is the largest. 
The settlements of the Mbyrefab extend only for six or eight 
hours along the river, butunany of them inhabit the neighbouring 
districts, as foreign settlers. They say that the Meyrefab can arm 
a body of one thousand free Arabs, and five hundred slaves, biit 


See the former Journal. 
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in Ibeir wars with their i^ghbours, they seldom appear with more 
than four or five hundred men. Their chief is a man of their own 
tribe, who assumes the title of Mek (an abbreviation of Melek, 
king), which is common to all the petty chieftains of these 
countries, as far as Darfour and Sennaar. The authority of *the 
Mek is confined to the reigning family, but is not hereditary from 
father to eldest son ; for the king of Sennaar, who, since the suc- 
cession of the royal family of Funnye has extended his authority 
along the Nile as far north as the southern limits of Wady Mabass, 
nominates to the governorship of this place any member of the 
family of Temsah whom he pleases, or rather he sells it to the 
highest bidder, after the Mek*s decease. With the exception of 
this nomination, the king of Sennaar exercises no authority over 
Berber, but he sends every four or five years one of his people to 
collect, in the way of tribute, some presents, consisting of gold, 
horses, and camels ; about twenty horses and thirty camels. The 
kings of Ddngola, until the invasion of the Mainlouks, had al- 
ways paid a similar tribute to Sennaar, and the Sheygya were 
bound to the same, but the latter having of late become powerful, 
have refused to pay it any longer. A similar tribute is exacted of 
the petty tribes between the Sheygya and Berber, and the king 
of Sennaar names their chiefs in the same manner as he does that 
of Berber. Many strangers beside the Meyrefab have settled at 
Berber, particularly natives of Ddngola and Ababde Arabs from 
Upper Egypt ; many of these have taken up their constant resi- 
dence here, others are married at Berber, and have another fk- 
mily in Egypt. 

The Mek exercises only a feeble authority over the Arabs of his 
tribe, especially those who belong to powerful famiUes ; nor does 
he exact any taxes from the fields or their produce, but he is 
oppressive to strangers, the taxes and other exactions from whom 
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nlake up the best part of his income. The tribute which he pays 
to Sennaar is collected from the whole tribe, and he takes care 
not to be a loser by the contribution. The sums paid to Sen- 
naar for recognizing him in his office, after the decease of his 
predecessor, are generally made up by a forced loan from any ca- 
ravan that may then be passing ; and whichever individual of the 
reigning family possesses the greatest influence, and most friends 
and money to secure his election at Sennaar, easily places himself 
at the head of the government. 

The four villages of Berber are all at about half an hour’s walk 
from the river situated in the sandy desert, on the borders of the 
arable soil. Each village is composed of about a dozen of quarters, 
Nezle standing separate from one another, at short dis- 

tances. The houses are generally divided from each other by 
large court-yards, thus forming no where any regular streets. 
They are tolerably well built, either of mud or of sun-baked 
bricks, and their appearance is at least as good as those of Upper 
Egypt. Each habitation consists of a large yard divided into 
an imier and outer court. Round this yard are the rooms for the 
family, which are all on the ground floor; I have never seen in any 
of these countries a second story, or staircase. To form the roof, 
beams are laid across the walls ; these are covered with mats, 
upon which reeds are placed, and a layer of mud is spread over 
the whole. The roof has a slope to let the rain water run off, 
which in most houses is conducted by a canal to the court-yard, 
thus rendering the latter in time of rain a dirty pond. Two of the. 
apartments are generally inhabited by the family, a third serve^J 
as a store room, a fourth for the reception of strangers, arid 
a fifth is often occupied by public women. The rooms 'have 
seldom more than one very small window, so that to have them 
well lighted the door must be kept open. The doors are of 
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■w^opd, and have the same wooden locks and keys (Dabb6) which 
' are used in Syria and Egypt, but of still coarser workmanship. I 
>liave seldom seen any furniture in the rooms, excepting a sofa or 
bedstead, which is an oblong wooden frame, with four legs, having 
a seat made either of reeds, and then called Serir, or of thin stripes 
of oxdeather drawn across each other, and then called Angareyg 
(a Bishary word). The best of the latter kind are brought from 
Sennaar ; many of them are exported to Upper Egypt, and Arabia, 
and they are used all over the black countries. The honoured 
stranger always has an Angareyg brought to him upon his arrival, 
which serves as a bed for the night, and a sofa in the day, and it 
is said that the peculiar smell of the leather keeps it free from 
vermin. Mats made of reeds are spread in the inner part of the 
rooms where the women sleep, as well as in other rooms, where 
the men take a nap during the mid-day hours, a luxury never dis- 
pensed with in these countries. When they sleep they generally 
spread a carpet made of pieces of leather sown together, stretching 
themselves out upon this, and preferring, according to the general 
custom of the Arabs, to sleep without any pillow, and with the 
head lying upon the same level with the rest of the body. In the 
store-room Dhourra is kept, either in heaps upon the floor, or in 
large receptacles formed of mud, to preserve it from rats and 
mice. Swarms of these animals nevertheless abound, and they 
run about the court-yards in such quantities that the boys exercise 
themselves in throwing lances at them, and kill them every day 
by dozens. Besides the Dhourra, the store rooms generally con- 
tain a few sheep-skins full of butter, some jars of honey, some 
water-skins for travellers, and if the proprietor be a man in easy 
circumstances, some dried flesh. The inner court is generally des- 
tined for the cattle, canids, cows and sheep, and it has a subdivi- 
sion, where a^ preserved the dry Dhourra stalks, which become the 
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usual food of the when the suuuner heats have dried up ell 
the verd^^e which ^e ipuudation had produced. The outer coturl 
in the generality of houses, contains a well of brackish water, 
fit only for cattle ; here ibe male-inhabitants of the house a^d 
strangers sleep, during the hot season, either upon mud benches 
adjoining the rooms, or upon Angareygs, or Upon the ground ; 
here the inaster's fayqurite horse is fed, and here all business is 
traussicted in the open ajr. I have already mentioned a room of 
public women, often met with in these habitations. Indeed there 
are very few houses of people called here respectable, where such 
women are not lodged, either in the court-yard itself, or in a 
small room adjoining the yard, but without its gate ; in the house 
where I lodged, we had four of these girls, one of whom was living 
witl^in the precincts, the three others in contiguous apartments. 
They are female slaves, whom their masters, upon marrying or 
being tired of them, have set at liberty, and who have no other live- ' 
l^\po.d biut prostitution, and the preparation of the intoxicating 
drink called Bouza. Female slaves are often permitted to make 
a traffic of thejr charms before they are at liberty, in order that 
they may acquire a sufficient sum of money to purchase it. When 
at liberty their former owners take care to make them pay house 
rent ; some masters are said to participate in their gains, and ge- 
nerally afford them protection in the quarrels which frequently 
happen. 

The night of our arrival at Berb^, after we had supped, and r 
that the neighbours who liad come ^ greet us had retired, thre^^ 
or four of these damsels made their ^appearance, and were saluted 
with loud shouts by my companioiw, who were all their old ac- 
quaintance. Some Angareygs were brought into the opeil court- 
yard, which the principal people of our party having taken pos- 
session of, the women proceeded to give them “ ffie welcome," 
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as they call it. The men having undressed to then* Mns, ahd 
stretched themselves at full length uport the AilgaVeygsV Were 
rubbed by the women with a kind of perfumed grease, much in 
the same manner as is used after coming out of the bath. This 
operation lasted' for about half an hour, but the parties remained 
together for the whole night, without being in the least annoyed 
bj^ the neighbourhood of those who were lying about in the court- 
yard. During the whole of our stay at Berber we had these 
damsels almost every evening at ohr quarters, and the same was 
the case in the other houses occupied by travellers. The rooms 
of the women were scarcely for a moment free fioih visitors. They 
prepare, as 1 have already stated, the Bouza, and as it is dif- 
ficult for any person to indulge in the drinking of this liquor in his 
own house, where he would be immediately surrosinded by a great 
number of acquaintance, it is generally thought preferable to go to 
the women's apartment, where there is no intrusion. Many of 
these women are Abyssinians by birth, but the greater part of them 
are born at Berber of slave parents They are in general 

handsome, and many of them might even pass for beauties in any 
country. 

The women of Berber, even those of the highest rank, always 
go unveiled, and young girls are often seen without any cover- 
ing whatever, except a girdle of short leathern tassels about 
their waists. Many, both men and women, blacken their eyelids 
with Kohel or antimony, but the custom is not so general as in 
Egypt. The women of the higher classes, and the most elegant of 
the' public women, throw over their shirts, white cloaks with red 
linifigs of Egyptian manufacture, made at Mehalla el Kebir, in 
the Delta. Both sexes are in the almost daily habit of rubbing 
their skins w^h fresh butter. They pretend that it is refreshing, 
prevents cu^neous complaints, and renders the surface of the 
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skin smoother ; the men, in reference to their frequent quarrels^ 
add, that it renders the skin tougher and firmer, and more difficult 
to be cut through with a knife. I can say from my own experi- 
ence that I have found great relief during the mid-day heats, from 
rubbing my breast, arms, and legs with butter, or my feet, if I was 
fatigued with walking. The cutaneous eruption called the prickly 
heat, which is so common in Egypt, is never seen here, and I had 
often occasion to admire the smooth and delicate appearance of 
the skin, even in men who were very much exposed to the sun. It 
is by the nature of their skin that these Arabs distinguish them- 
selves from the Negroes ; though very dark coloured, their skin is 
as fine as that of a white person, while that of the Negroes is much 
thicker and coarser. The hands of the latter are as hard as a board, 
while the touch of the Arabs, who are not of the labouring class, 
is as soft as that of the northern nations. The perfumed grease, 
which is made use of only upon extraordinary occasions, is a pre- 
paration of sheep’s fat mixed with soap, musk, pulverized sandal- 
wood, senbal, and mahlcb. It has an agreeable odour, and the 
men pretend that it is a powerful stimulant ; but the truth seems to 
be, that they generally use it before they visit their mistresses. 

The people of Berber are a very handsome race. The native 
colour seems to be a dark red-brown, which if the mother is a slave 
from Abyssinia becomes a light brown in the children, and if from 
the Negro countrie.s, extremely dark. The men are somewhat 
taller than the Egyptians, and are much stronger and larger limbed. 
Their features are not at all those of the Negro, the face being ovaJ^ 
the nose often perfectly Grecian, and the cheek bones not pro- 
minent. The upper lip however is generally somewhat thicker 
than is considered beautiful among northern nations, though it is 
still far from the Negro lip. Their legs and feet are well formed, 
which is seldom the case with the Negroes. I’hey hlS^e a short 
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beard below the chin, but seldom any hair upon their cheeks. 
Thdr mustachios are thin, and they keep them cut very short. 
Their hair is bushy and strong, but not woolly ; it lies in close 
curls, when short, and when permitted to grow, forms itself into 
broad high tufts “ We are Arabs, not Negroes,*’ they often say; 
and indeed they can only be classed among the latter by persons 
who judge from colour alone. 

The Meyrefab, like the other Arab tribes of these parts of Africa, 
are careful in maintaining the purity of their race. A free born 
Meyrefab never marries a slave, whether Abyssinian or black, but 
always an Arab girl of his own or some neighbouring tribe, and if 
he has any children from his slave concubines, they are looked 
upon only as fit matches for slaves or their descendants. This 
custom they have in common M’ith all the eastern Bedouins, while, 
on the contrary, the inhabitants of the towns of Arabia and Egypt 
are in the daily habit of taking in wedlock Abyssinian as well as 
Negroc slav^es. 

In marrying, the bride’s father receives, according to the Mus- 
sulman custom, a certain sum of money from the bride-groom, 
for his danghler, and this sum is higher than is customary in 
other parts inhabited by Arabs. The daughters of the Mek are 
paid as mucli as three or four hundred dollars, which the father 
keeps for them as a dowry. Few men have more than one wife, 
but every one who can afford it kce|)S a slave or mistress either 
in his own or in a .separate house. Kept mistresses are called 
companions (<Uui), and are more numerous than in the politest 
capitals of Euro[)e. Few traders pass through Berber without 
taking a mistress, if it be only for a fortniglit. Drunkenness is 
the constant companion of this debauchery, and it would 
seem as if the men in these countries had no other objects 
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in life. The intoxicating liquor whicfi they drink is called Bouza 
Strongly leavened bread made from Dhourra is brdken 
into crumbs, and mixed with water, and the mixture is kept for 
several hours over a slow tire. Being then removed, water is 
poured over it, and it is left for two nights to ferment. This liquor, 
according to its greater or smaller degree of fermentation, takes 
the name of Merin, Bouza, or Om Belbel (JJj |*1), the mother 
of nightingales, so called because it makes the drunkard sing. 
Unlike the other two, which being fermented together with the 
crumbs of bread, are never free from them, the Om Belbel is 
drained through a cloth, and is consequently pure and liquid. 
I ^have tasted of all three. The Om Belbel has a pleasant 
prickly taste, something like Champagne turned sour. They are 
served up in large roundish gourds open at the top, upon which 
are engraved with a knife a great variety of ornaments, A gourd 
(Bourma uj) contains about four pints, and whenever a party 
meet over the gourd, it is reckoned that each person will drink 
at least one Bourma. The gourd being placed on the ground, 
a smaller gourd cut in half, and of the size of a tea-cup, is 
placed near it, and in this the liquor is served round, to each in 
turn, an interval of six or eight minutes being left between each 
revolution of the little gourd. At the beginning of the sitting, 
some roasted meat, strongly peppered, is generally circulated, 
but the Bouza itself (they say) is sufficiently nourishing, and, 
indeed, the common sort looks lore like soup or porridge, 
than a liquor to be taken at a draught. ITie Fakirs or religi- 
ous men, are the only persons who do not indulge (publicly at 
least) in this luxury : the women are as fond of it, and as much 
in the habit of drinking it, as the men. A Bourma of Bouza 
is given for one measure of Dhourra, three-fourths of the 
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measure of Dhourra beitfg required to make the Bourma, and 

m 

the remainder paying for the labour. 

In other respects the people of Berber are abstemious, and they 
often fast the whole day, for the sake of being able to revel in the 
evening. The chief article of food is Dhourra bread. As they have 
no mills, not even hand-mills, they grind the Dhourra by strewing 
it upon a smooth stone, about two feet in length and one foot in 
breadth, which is placed in a sloping position before the person em- 
ployed to grind. At the lower extremity of the stone, a hole is made 
in the ground to contain a broken earthen jar, wooden bowl, or some 
such vessel, which receives the Dhourra flower. The grinding is ef- 
fected by means of a small stone flat at the bottom ; this is held in 
both hands and moved backwards and forwards on the sloping stone 
by the grinder, who kneels to perform the operation. If the bread 
is to be of superior quality, the Dhourra is well washed and then 
dried in the sun ; but generally they put it under the grinding 
stone without taking the trouble of washing it. In grinding, the 
grain is kept continually wet by sprinkling some water upon it 
from a bason placed near, and thus the meal which falls into the 
pot, resembles a li(|uid paste of the coarsest kind, mixed with chaff 
and dirt. With this paste an earthen jar is filled, containing as 
much as is necessary for the day’s consumption. It is left there 
from twenty-four to thirty -six hours, during which time it slightly 
ferments and acquires a sourish taste. No leaven is used ; the sour ^ 
liquid is poured in small quantities upon an iron plate placed 
over the fire, or when no iron is at hand, upon a thin well smoothed 
stone : and if the iron or stone is thoroughly heated, the cake is 
baked in three or four minutes. As each cake is small, and must 
be baked separately, it requires a long time to prepare a suffi- 
cient quan^ty ; for it is the custom to bring several dozen to 
table while‘hbt,in a large wooden bowl ; some onion sauce, or broth, 
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or milk, is then poured upon them , the sauce is cdled Mallah 
The bread is never salted, but salt is mixed with the sauce. 
This dish is the common and daily food both at dinner and 
supper. Although very coarse it is not disagreeable, and the soUr- 
ish taste, renders it peculiarly palatable during the heat of the 
mid-day hours. It is of easy digestion, and I always found it agree 
with me ; but if left to stand for a day it becomes ill tasted, for 
which reason it is made immediately before dinner or supper. Cakes 
of this kind, but still thinner, and formed of a paste left for two or 
three days to turn quite sour, are made for travelling provision. 
After being well toasted over the fire, they are left to dry thoroughly 
in the sun, they are then crumbled into small pieces and put into 
leather bags, called Abra (^\). They thus keep for many months* 
and serve to the traders upon occasions, when it is impossible to 
prepare a supper with fire. Some melted butter is poured over a 
few handfuls of this food, and appetite is seldom wanting to make 
it palatable. Sometimes the crumbs are soaked in water, aind when 
the water has acquired a sourish taste it is drank off; this is 
called by the traders “ the caravan beverage, Sharbet el Jellabe 

Meat is often brought upon the table boiled or roasted, and milk 
is a principal food of the people. Dates are a great dainty ; they 
are imported by the Dongola merchants from Mahass.and are used 
only upon extraordinary occasions. They are often boiled together 
with bread, meat, and milk. Coffee is Irahk only by the merchants 
and tlie very first people, and even by them it is not in daily use. 
The coffee is not the Arabian or Moklm coffee, but that which 
grows wild in the south-western mountains of Abyssinia, from 
whence it is imported by the Senaaar merchants. It is sold thirty 
per cent, cheaper than the Mokha coffee in Egypt, but'i^shape and 
taste appear to be the same. • • 
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The effects which the unirersal practice of drunkenness and de- 
bauchery has on the morals of the people may easily be conceived. 
Indeed every thing discreditable to humanity is found in their cha- 
racter, but treachery and avidity predominate over their other bad 
qualities. In the pursuit of gain they know no bounds, forgetting 
every divine and human law, and breaking the most solemn ties 
and engagements. Cheating, thieving, and the blackest ingratitude, 
are found in almost every man^s character, and 1 am perfectly con- 
vinced that there were few men among them or among my fellow 
travellers from Egypt who would have given a dollar to save a 
man's life, or who would not have consented to a man's death in 
order to gain one. Especial care must be taken not to be misled 
by their polite protestations, and fine professions, especially when 
they come to Egypt : where they represent their own country 
as a land inhabited by a race of superior virtue, and excellence. 
On the contrary, infamous as the eastern nations are in general, I 
have never met with so bad a people, excepting perha|)s those of 
Suakin. In transactions among themselves the Meyrefab regulate 
every matter in dispute by the laws of the strongest. Nothing is 
safe when once out of the owner's hands, lor if he happens to be 
the weaker party, he is sure of losing his property. The Mek's 
authority is sliglited by the wealthier inhabitants ; the strength of 
whose connections counterbalances the influence of the chief. 
Hence it may well be supposed that family feuds very frequently 
occur, and the more so, as the effects of drunkenness are dreadful 
upon these people. During the fortnight I remained at Berber, 
I heard of half a dozen quarrels occurring in drinking parties, 
d,ll of which finished in knife or sword wounds. Nobody goes 
to a Bouza,^ut without taking his sword with him; and the 
girls areorte4: lhe fifsl sufferers in the affray. I was told of a 
distant relation of the present chief, who was for several years the 
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dread of Berber.^ He killed many people with his own hands 
upon the slightest provocation, and his strength was such, that 
nobddy dared to meet him in the open field. He was at last 
taken by surprise in the house of a public woman, and slain while 
he was drunk. He once stript a whole caravan, coming from 
Daraou, and appropriated the plunder to his women. In such a 
country, it is of course looked upon as very imprudent to walk out 
unarmed, after sunset ; examples often happen of persons, more 
particularly traders, being stripped or robbed at night in the village 
itself. In every country the general topics of conversation furnish a 
tolerable criterion of the state of society ; and that which passed 
at our house at Ankheyre gave the most hateful idea of the charac- 
ter of these people. The house was generally filled with young men 
who took a pride in confessing the perpetration of every kind of 
infamy. One of their favourite tricks is to bully unexperienced stran- 
gers, by enticing them to women who are the next day owned as 
relations by some Meyrefab, who vows vengeance for the dishonor 
offered to his family ; the affair is then settled by large presents, in 
which all those concerned have a share. The envoy whom Ibraliim 
Pasha sent in 1812 to the king of Sennaar was made to suffer from a 
plot of this kind. Upon his return from Sennaar to Berber, he was 
introduced one evening to a female, at whose quarters he passed 
the night. The Mek of Berber himself claimed her the next morn- 
ing as his distant relation. “ Thou hast corrupted my own blood." 

y, ^ ^ -r 

^ (.iJl) said he to the envo; ,,ahd the frightened Turk paid 
him upwards of six hundred dollars, 'besides giving up to him the 
best articles of his arms and baggage. I had repeated invitations 
to go in the evening to Bouza pal^ties, but constantly refused. 
Indeed a stranger, and especially^ an unprotec^ one, as I 
was, must measure all his steps with cautioti, and'iCannot be too 
prudent. 
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Upon our first arrival the people appeared^ to me very hospit- 
able. Every morning and* Evening large dishes of bread and meat 
and milk, often much tfiore Ilian we could eat, were sent to ui^ from 
different quarters. ^This lasted for five or six days, when those 
who had sent the dishes carne to ask for presents, as tokens of 
friendship; this wds well understood to be a demand of repay- 
ment ; and we found ourselves obliged to give ten times the value of 
what we had eaten. In general foreign merchants are considered 
as “ good morsels” ( 1 ^ as the Arabs say), of which every body 
bites off as much as he can ; we were the whole day beset by 
people who came to ask for presents, but our companions were 
old traders ; they well knew to whom it would have been im- 
prudent to deny a favour, but never made the smallest present, 
except when necessary. I have had people running after me 
the whole day praying to have a piece of soap to wash their 
shirt. Had I listened to them I should have had ten demands 
of the same kind the next day. It may be taken as a general 
Kule in these countries never to make any presents unasked, or 
to gwe igore than half of what is requested, for a traveller will 
find it more useful to his purposes to have the reputation of parsi- 
mony, "than that of generosity. The same advice would not be 
suitable in Syria or Egypt, and it may here be remarked, that of 
all the duties which belong to the traveller, that of knowing the 
proper seasons for making or withholding presents is the most 
J^oublesome and difficult, not only in the Negroe countries, but 
in every part of the East known to me. 

Among the plagues that await the traveller in Berber the inso- 
lence of the slaved is the most intolerable. Being considered as 
members of the ^raily in which they reside, they assume airs of 
importance superior even to those of their masters. The latter 
are afraid to punish or even seriously to reprimand them for 
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iWeir offences, as ^ey can easily fihdi^^rtunkies of running 
away, and by going to the Bedouin^ sS^ Ske Sheygya they are 
safe Rom any further pursuit. On# of sjaves of Edris, to 
whom I had already made some little present^ tore my shirt into 
pieces because I refused to give it him, and when I applied to 
Edris for redress, he recommended patience to me, for th^t no 
insult was meant. The grown up slaves are always allied ; they 
hold themselves upon a par with the best Arabs, and feel humbled 
only by the conviction that they cannot marry the Arab girls. The 
insolence of the slaves, as well as of the people in general,’ is in 
nothing more displayed than their behaviour with regard to smok- 
ing ; if they see a stranger with a pipe in his mouth, they often 
take it from him without saying a word, and are unwilling to re- 
turn it before they have smoked it out. To a smoker, as all the 
orientals are, nothing can be more disagreeable. The people of 
Berber are themselves immoderately fond of tobacco, but they 
smoke only at home when they expect no visitors, and scarcely 
ever carry tlieir pipes abroad, because tobacco is a very dear conj- 
modity, and they fear lest the best whiff«should fall to ^he Jot'^ipf 
others. I have often seen the Egyptian traders, men who w'ouTd 
rather give up their dinner than their pipe, reduced to desperip^ioii 
by the impudence of their Berber visitors. 

In a small treatise on physiognomy by Ali Ben Mohammed El 
Ghazali, wherein he paints the characters of the different ll^Ioham- 
medan nations, he thus describes^ iie Nubians : “ They are^ 
“ people of frolic, folly and levity, avaricious, treacherous and ma<- 
“ licious, ignorant and base, and full of wickedness and lechery.” 
This picture is true in every part, applied toThe people of Berber ; 
for besides what 1 have already saiil of them, they are of a very ijgerry 
facetious temper, continually joking, laughing, apd singing. Even 
the elderly men are the same, and they have at least retained one 
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gpod quality of,thjeii*,||iisl^^ ancestors; they are not proud. TUq 
JVI ek of Berber is coninion civility, and assumes 119 

distinction of rank the slaves of his family, shew much* more 
haughtiness than himself. , 

The people of Berber,^ can be very polite when they think 
■proper. In receiving strangers and in offering them hospitality, 
they assume' an air of goodness of heart, and patriarchal simpli- 
city, which might dupe the most practised traveller, but consum- 
mate hypocrites as they are, they seldom deceive those, who have 
been "at Berber before. Their language is full of complimen- 
tary phrases, and they ask after your health and welfare in a 
dozen different forms of speech. After a long absence they kiss 
and shake hands with eagerness. Women are saluted by men in 
a very respectful manner, by touching their foreheads with the 
right hand, and then kissing the part of the fingers which touched 
thewdman's head. A common question asked in saluting is She- 
did ? (strong?). A still more curious expression, and one w'hichl 
never heard before, is Naalak Tayeb, “ is your sole well?” 

meaningly “ are you strong enough to walk about as much as you 
like ?” On meeting a person for the first time after the death of a 
near relation, they kneel down upon one knee by his side, and re- 
peat in a howling tone of voice, as a lamentation, “ Fi’Sabil Allah, 
ffSabil Allah” (aUI literally, “ in the road of God,” but 

signifying that the deceased went through the right way of 
Itrod and may hope to obtain ‘the divine protection. Then they 
lift up the, person, cither man or woman, by tlie hand, and the 
jg^ommon salutation passes between them. 

With some surprise, 1 observed that in an avowed Mussulmim 
country, the usual salute of “ Salamun aleykum,” is quite out of 
use. The general expression of salute is only the word Tayeb ? 
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(well) ; repeated several times. The religious men only say some- 
times, “ Salam Salam,” without any ofh^t word ; but they neve^ 
are answered, as usual among Mussulmen, with Aleykura es^afam, 
the common reply being “ Tayeb, ent tayeb? well, arc you well? 
The members of the Mek’s family are saluted by the appellation 
of “ Ya Arbab"' V.)» plnr. of “ Rab,” (lord). They have the 
title of “ Ras,” meaning head, as Ras Edris, Ras Mohammed, 

If 

&c. which is used all over these countries ; and from hence the 
same title seems to have been introduced into Abyssinia. Go- 
vernment is called with the pompous title of Es Saltanc (iuSUl), 
which is not applied to the existing chief, but to the government 
in general. 

I lived too short a time at Berber to be able to wilncr,s their 
peculiar customs in wedding, burying, circumcising, &c. See. 
which are no doubt different from the true Mohammedan customs, 
as prescribed by the law'. Upon the death of a person, they ‘usu- 
ally kill either a sheep, or, if the relations are wealthy, a cow or 
camel. During our stay at the house of Edris, he killed a cow for 
a relation of his, who died several months before, in the time of 
famine, when it was impossible to find a cow to slaughter for that 
purpose. Almost all the religious men of Ankheyre were sent for 
to read some passages of the Koran in a separate room. A great 
number of women assembled in another room, singing to the 
tambourine, and howling horribly during the greater part of the 
night. Many poor pet)ple were treated in the court yard, witlj^ 
broth and the roasted flesh of the cow, while the choice morsels 
were presented to the friends of Edris. 

ihave more than once mentioned the Fakirs,* or religious men. 
Thev are likewise known by the appellation of Fakih (<Ui), i. c. a 

* Fakir means a po«)r man (before the Lord.) 
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man learned in the law.* There are few respectable families who 
'haw not a son or relation that dedicates his youth to the study of 
the lafr. At the age of twelve or fourteen he is sent to some"' of the 
neighbouring schools, of which those of Damer, on the road to 
Shendy, of Mograt,-f' and of the Sheygya are at present the most 
celebrated. Tiiere they are taught to read and write, and to learn 
by heart as much of the Koran and of some other prayer books, 
as their memory can retain.^ They are taught the secret of 
writing amulets or charms ; and at the age of twenty they return 
to their homes, where they live, affecting great uprightness of con- 
duct and strictness of morals, which amount however to little more 
than not to smoke tobacco, or drink Bouza in public, and not to 
frequent the resorts of debauchery. 

Sometimes they write amulets upon a piece of paper, which if 
the unhappy lover swallows, it will force the object of his love to 
listen to his intreatjes. There are particular Fakirs famous for 
love receipts ; others for febrifuges, &c. The following are two 
amulets, one of which was given to me at Berber, and the other 
at Darner. If to the former, the proper name is added, no female 
is capable of withstanding the charm, at least such was the as- 
surance given to me by the Fakir Mansur, from whom 1 bought 
the secret for a string of wooden beads, but I never yet had an 
opportunity of trying its efficacy. 

^ At Tekake, in Mograt, tliere lives *vtribe of Fokaha (pin. of Fakili,) who are Sherifs 

(nobles), and pretend to descend from the Abbassides l^.) Shorafa mim- 

bani Abbass. ^ 

f At Wady Hey sad, a villi^e on the Nile, in Mograt, two and 

a half days journey from Berber, there lives a celebrated Fakih, who has a great 
number of disciples. 

X I have seen several Fokalia at Berber and Damer who knew the whole of the 
Koran by heart. 
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The following is an amulet which protects the owner I’roni being 
wounded. 
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The people of Berber appear to be a healthy race. There 
seemed to be few invalids, and the place being situated on the 
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skirts of the desert, the air is certainly wholesome. I was told 
of a fever called warde from woid (rose), which seems to 

be epiclemic, and often proves mortal ; the people of Dongola are 
very subject to it ; it exists during the time of high water, but does 
not make its' appearance every ycuir. The plague is unknown, 
and from what I heard during my former journey in Nubia, I have 
reason to believe that it never passes the cataract of Assouan. 
The small-pox is very destructive whenever it gains ground. Lust 
year it was added to famine, and deaths were very numerous. 
It had been brought to Berber by the people of 'f’aka, who 
had received it from the Souakin traders ; it spread over all the 
country up the Nile. Grown people were attacked as well as 
children ; it was observed even, that the latter sutFered less and that 
more of them escaped. About one-third of those who were at- 
tacked recovered, but they bore the marks on their skin, especially 
on the arms and face, which were covered with innumerable spots 
and scars ; very few instances happen where the disease is of a mild 
kind, or where it leaves but few marks. Inoculation, l)ak-el-Jedri 
jj), is known, but not much practised ; little benefit being 
supposed to arise from it. The incision is usually made in the 
leg. Of the large I’amily of Temsah (our landlord’s), fifty-two 
persons died within a few months, and while I am writing this 
(at Cairo, December 181.5), I hear from some traders, that the 
same disease has again broken out, and that almost the whole 
family, including Edris, have perished. Their only cure for the 
small pox is to rub the whole body with butter three or four times 
a day, and to keep themselves closely shut up. 'I’he disease ge- 
nerally visits them every eight or ten years. They are infinitely 
more afraid of it than the Levantines are of the plague : and 
great numbers of the inhabitants emigrate to the mountains, to tly 
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from the infection. I have heard it said in Egypt, that the small 
pox is rendered more dangerous in the negroe countries than else- 
where, by the tliickness of the negroe skin, the fever being in- 
creased by the resistance of such a skin, to the efforts of the poison 
to break through it. This may be true with respect to the negroe 
slaves, but is not probable at Berber, where the people’s skin is 
quite as soft as ours. 1 saw few instances of opthalmia. Vene- 
real complaints are said to be common, but if it be so, their con- 
sequences appear to be less fatal than in Egypt, for I never saw 
any of those ulcered faces, or mangled noses, which are so com- 
mon in the northern valley of the Nile. 

The Meyrefab are partly shepherds, and partly cultivators. After 
the inundation, they sow all the ground which has been inundated, 
with Dhourra, and a little barley. Just before they sow, they turn 
. up the ground with the spade. 'I’he plough is not in use among 
them ; last year an Egyptian employed one for the first time. 
They have very few water wheels, not more than four or five in 
the districts of Ankheyre and Hassa. They sow only once a year, 
and as the banks of the Nile are very high, higher in general than 
in Upper Egypt, many spots of arable soil remain without being in- 
undated. The deficiency is not often supplied, as in Upper Egypt, 
by artificial irrigation, for the purposcof procuring several crops from 
the same land, so that it may easily be conceived, that famine often 
visits them. 'I'hus it iiappened the year before my arrival, when 
one moud ol Dhourra was sold for lailf a Spanish dollar. The coun- 
try, however, appears, at no very remote period, to have enjoyed 
a more nourishing .‘■ta to of culture than it does at jiresent ;*.for I 
ofr erved in the lielus vestiges of deep canals, which arc at present 
entirely neglected, although by their help, even part of the adjoin- 
ing desert plain might be rendered cultivable. Dhourra is the 
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principal produce of the ground, and the chief food both of man 
and beast. Wheat is not sown at Berber, and very little is found in 
any of the adjoining countries. The Dhourra is of tlie same spe- 
cies as that of Upper Egypt, but the stalks are tnuch higher and 
stronger, risjpg often to the height of sixteen or twenty feet. No 
vegetal)les are grown except onions, kidney beans (Loubieh), the 
esculent mallow, or Bahmieh,* and the Melukhyeh all of 

which are common in Egypt. No fruits whatever arc cultivated, 
and il*I am rightly informed, the lotus nebek, which grows wild, 
is the only one known. 

The Berberys rear a large quantity of cattle, of the best kind, 
which in winter and spring time, after the rains, is pastured in the 
mountains of the Bisharcin, where the keepers live like Bedouins in 
huts and tents. During the latter part of the spring, the cattle feed 
upon the wild herbs, which grow among the Dhourra stubble 
as thickly as grass in a meadow. In summer time, when the herbs 
are dried up, and there is scarcely any pasture upon the mountains, 
they arc fed at home with the dry stalks, and leaves of the Dhourra. 
The principal riches of the shepherds consist in their cows and 
camels. They have sheep and goats, but the greater part having 
been consumed during the last famine, they are at present not nu- 
merous. The cows are of a middling size, and not strongly built : 
they have small horns, and upon the back, near the fore shoulder, 
there is a hump of fat. 'riiis breed is unknown in Egypt ; it begins 
in Dongola, and all along the Nile, as far as Sennaar, no others 
are seen. 'I’he cows represented in the battle-pieces on the walls 
of several ancient temples in Upper Egypt, have the same ex- 
crescence. 1 saw the same species in the Hedjaz. Cows are 


III all ihcse amntrics tlic Bahniioh is called Woyke, 
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kept for their milk, but principalt^.fof their i^'t^and there are 
a few for the purpose of turning the water-whej^^ 

The camels are of tlie best breed, much stp?^^r,* an(3 more en- 
dured to fatigue even than the celebrated breeds of l^pper Egypt: 
their dromedaries surpass all that I saw in the iSyrian j^nd Arabian 
deserts. The camels have very short hair, and have no tufts on 
any part of their body. The Hedjin or dromedary, is not of a 
difterent species from the camel of burthen, but they are ver^ 
careful of the breed, and an Arab will undertake a journey 
of several days to have his dromedary covered by a celebrated 
male. At present there is a great demand for camels f5r the 
Egyptian market ; they are bought up by the Pasha to be sent 
to Arabia, for the transport of army provisions, and every month 
three or four hundred are marched off through the desert ^ yet 
a camel is worth here only from eight to twelve dollars, though 
sold at Daraou for thirty or forty, and at Cairo for fifty or sixty 
dollars. ^ 

The sheep of these southern countries have no wool, but are, 
covered with a thin short hair, resembling that of goals ; hence 
the inhabitants set little value upon them, and rear them for the 
table only. Almost every family keeps two asses ; they are of a 
strong breed, and are employed chiefly to bring home the produce 
of the fields, and transport the nitrous earth called Sabakha (Ajkjl.), 
which is procured in the mountain • ^tie inhabitants cover their 
fields \yith this earth, previously to sowing their seed, but whether 
aU manure, or as a corrective to the fatness of the soil, I could 
not learn. Egyptian asses are much in demand, because they 
run faster than the native ; they are rode by the great people, and 
are eagerly purchased on the arrival of every caravan. Horses 
a!^1pumeroi|8 ; every family of respectability keeping at least one, 
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and many tw^'^cihree. l^e Arabs in the Nubian countries ride 
stallions only.^ * jliy /tneir wars with their neighbours, the Meyrefab 
brinffinto the f|s^d ’a considerable .number of horsemen, who 
generally decide the battle. The horses are of the Ddngola 
breed, vvhiq|j, as 1 have already stated in my journey towards 
that country, is one of the finest races in the world. They arc fed 
upon Dhourra, and its dried leaves serve instead of straw or hay : for 
several weeks in the spring they are pastured in the green barley. 
A horse costs from fifteen to forty dollars. They arc not called 
Iloszan, as in Egypt, but Hafer (yU). The saddles, which are 
of the same form as those used in Ddngola, Sennaar, and Abys- 
sinia, somewhat resemble those of the European cavalry, having 
a high pommel in front, bending forward on the horse's neck. 
When entering on a campaign, the back, sides, neck, and breast 
of the horses are covered with pieces of woollen stuff, thickly 
quilted with cotton, which arc said to be impenetrable by the 

c 

lance and sword ; they are called Lebs (^^), the name given to 
a similar covering used by the Eastern Bedouins, but which the 
Meyrefab work in a neater manner, and lighter, though stronger. 

Almost all the people of Berber, who are cultivators, employ the 
time not required by their fields, in commercial transactions ; the 
place has thus become a principal mart for the southern trade, and 
the more so, as all the caravans from Sennaar and Shendy to 
Egypt necessarily pass here. Berber itself carries on trade with 
Egypt, and many small caravans load and depart from hence, 
without waiting for supplies from the southern markets. Almost 
every article of the Negro trade, including slaves, may be pur- 
chased at Berber, from fifteen to twenty per cent, dearer than at 
Shendy. Berber has a public market ; but the late famine, and 
the great mortality caused by the small po.\, had occasioned a 

Hh 
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momentary suspension, which had not been removed at tlie period 
of our arrival. 

The common currency of the country at Berber, and all the way 
from thence to Sennaar, is Dhourra, and Spanish l)ollars ; every 
thing of minor value has its price fixed in Dhourra, which is mea- 
sured' by Selgas (UL), or handfuls. Eighteen Selgas make one 
Moud, or measure : one Selga is as much as can be heaped upon the 
Hat extended hand of a full-grown man. It may easily be conceived 
that disputes frerpiently arise between buyers and sellers, from the 
unequal size of their hands; in such case a third person is usually 
called in to measure the Dhourra : ten Mouds are now given for 
one dollar. If a considerable (pianlity of Dhourra is to be mea- 
sured out, the contents of a wooden bowl, or other vessel, is pre- 
viously ascertained in handfuls, and this vessel is then used. 
They have, it is true, Mouds, or measures of wood, but nobody 
trusts to them, the hand-measure being always preferred. Besides 
the Dhourra, another substitute for currency is the Dammour 
a coarse cotton cloth, which is fabricated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sennaar, and principally used by the people of this 
country for their shirts : one piece of Dammour is exactly suffi- 
cient to make one shirt for a full grown man ; this is called Tob, 
or Thob Dammour ( t-y, plural When I was at 

Berber, one dollar was paid for two Tob. The Tob Dammour is 
divided into two Ferdc Dammour; ffic Eerde (wy) makes a long 
napkin, used by the slaves to wrap round their waists. The Eerde 
contains two Fittige, (jJai) which serve for nothing else than a 
currency ; thus I remember to have bought some tobacco with a 
Fittige. Dhourra is generally the most acceptable medium, as sel- 
h rs will not always take the Dammour at the real market price, 
which, moreover, varies on the arrival of every caravan from the 
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south. Slaves, camels, horses, or any other articles of large amount, 

are paid for in dollars, or Tob Dammour ; but the broker takes his 

comiilission in Dhourra, which he readily converts into dollars. In 

commerce, two reals, or dollars, are called Kesme {t ^) ; four are 

✓ 

termed Mithkal (Jliii.*) ; eight, or half an ounce, Nosfwokye 
{iyjj <_a-a5), and sixteen are called Puma, or Wokye. These deno- 
minations were taken originally from the gold weights, one ounce 
of gold being generally worth about sixteen dollars ; but they have 
now become fixed appellations, and sixteen dollars are called 
Wokye, even though the ounce of gold should be worth eighteen 
or twenty dollars, as was the case during my stay at Berber. 

In Cordofan, besides Dhourra and Dokhen, the usual currency 
is small pieces of iron, which are wrought into lances, knives, 
axes, ik.c . ; besides these pieces of iron, cowx are used as a repre- 
sentative of money in large bargains, and are thus continually 
transferred from one person to another. 

I shall enter more into detail on the different articles of Negro 
trade, when I come to speak of the Shendy market ; both places 
deal in the same commodities; there is much less trade, however, 
at Berber, than at Shendy, from its having no direct intercourse 
with any southern state,^ except Shendy, while the latter is visited 
by slave caravans from all quarters, and is at present the first com- 
mercial town, perhaps, of Africa, south of Egypt, and east of Dar- 
four. All the slaves, and every other article for sale in the Berber 
market, come from Shendy ; yet the Egyptian merchants often 
prefer this market to the more southern ones, notwithstanding the 
increased charges; because they can finish their business more 
quickly, and profit by the first opportunity to return through the 
desert. During my stay at Berber, a caravan set out for Daraou, 
consisting of about two hundred and fifty camels, and twenty 
slaves ; several of ray companions having disposed of their nier- 
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chandize, returned witli it. Still, however, the Berber market 
contains but a small quantity of goods, and is fit only for the 
Egyptian traders with small capitals. 

In Upper Egypt the caravans from Berber are commonly called 
Seunaar caravans ; for the Egyptians having little knowledge 
of the southern countries, all the caravans which arrive from 
thence are classed under the two heads of Darfour and Sennaar, 
according as they enter Egypt from the western or the eastern 
desert; the latter comprise the caravans from Sennaar, Shendy, 
Berber, Mahass, and Seboua. Every caravan arriving at Berber 
from the south remains there for some time, in order to engage 
proper guides, and make other preparations for the journey across 
the desert. Many of the Ababde are settled here, and are always 
ready to undertake the journey ; for twenty dollars none will 
refuse to accompany a caravan, and they serve both I’or guides 
and protectors. Many traders are well acquainted with the route, 
but if unaccompanied by an Ababde, they would be stripped by 
any Bedouin of the same tribe whom tliey might haj)pen to meet 
on the road. Tlie caravans must pay at Berber a transit duty to 
the Mck, the collection of which, from every individual, re(|uires 
several days. The Mek exacts from ea«h person coming from 
Egypt, without reference to the number of loads or camels he 
may have, or whether he be a master or a servant, five Tob Dam- 
mour; his officers must be paid one Tob, his slaves one Tob; 
and whenever the chiefs of the Bishar yn of the tribes of Are-ab 
and Ali-ab, or their relations, meet a caravan here, they demand 
one Tob more ; this demand is made because the Bisharein are 
masters of the desert from hence to the wells of Naby : to the 
north of Naby the country is reckoned to be in the dominions of 
the Ababde, and may thus be said to form part of Egypt, the 
Ababde being tributary to the government of Egypt. The seven 
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Tobs are collected by the Mek, who di.stributes to his people their 
portion ; the Bisharein collect their Tob themselves ; and if none 
of them happen to be present, the caravan does not pay any thing 
on their account. The Mek takes his payment either in dollars or 
in Banimour, or if the people of the caravan have no ready cash 
upon their arrival, which frequently happens, their last farthing being 
often invested in goods previously to their quitting Egypt, he then 
takes merchandize, but at a value fixed by himself. The Ababde 
are exempted from this transit duty, because they are themselves, 
as is said, “ Ahl Soltane,"' or independent people, in their own 
mountains ; and it is held that one chief cannot with honour take 
any thing as duty from another. But the fact is, that the people of 
Berber arc afraid of them, because, when an>’ quarrels happen 
between them and the Ababde, the latter descend from their 
mountains and make plundering incursions towards Berber, car- 
rying oft’ cattle and slaves in the night. Tlie Bisharein traders also 
jiass duty free, but their numbers are very small ; only three or 
four merchants of their tribe frequent this route. 

The Mek exacts no fixed toll from the caravans arriving from the 
south, and here entering the desert, because these traders come 
from the capital of his- sovereign ; but he receives some trifling 
presents from each trader, proportionate to the number of his 
camel-loads and slaves. 

The above are not the only duties exacted by the Mek and his 
party. They enquire after the particular merchandize brought 
by every merchant from Egypt, and then ask for presents 
beyond what is due to them : the Mek is assisted in this enquiry 
by the traders themselves, who inform against each other, in 
order to ingratiate themselves in his favour. The first week of our 
stay at Berber was passed in continual endeavours on the part of 
the Mek to obtain various presents, and corresponding efforts in 
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the traders to elude them. Having been always represented as a 
very poor man in the caravan, the Mek took only three dollars 
from me at first ; but being afterwards informed that I had tome 
dollars in my girdle, he obliged me to give him a fourth. Were it 
not for his apprehensions of the more powerful chief of Shendy, 
and of a total interruption of the transport trade by way of Ber- 
ber, he would certainly prove still more vexatious to traders by his 
demands. I calculate his yearly income from the caravans at 
about three or four thousand Spanish dollars ; he spends this sum in 
keeping a large establislnnent of male and female slaves, of horses, 
and fine dromedaries ; and in feeding daily about fifty people 
belonging to his household, as well as strangers. lie must like- 
wise make frequent presents to his relatives, and his party, to 
strengthen his influence over them ; thus he has never been able 
to accumulate any considerable capital. 

The most wealthy man of Berber, next to the Mek, was pointed 
out to me, with the observation that he possessed about two thou- 
sand dollars, which he gained last year, during the famine, by 
happening to have a full-stocked granary. The generality of the 
people styled respectable possess from three to six hundred dol- 
lars each, including the value of their cattle, household furni- 
ture, &c. 

Berber has few channels of commercial intercourse, except 
Daraou and Shend 3 ^ I was told that caravans used formerly 
to go from hence to Dongola, not alcng the Nile, because they 
would then be stopped at every village for toll, but across the 
mountains on the western bank of the river. Since the Arabs 
Rebatat have been at war with all their neighbours, that road has 
been continually infested by them, and has therel()re been discon- 
tinued. At present the inter(H)urse with Ddngola is carried on by 
way of Shendy only, fiom whence the caravans depart in a straight 
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direction across the mountains. Many merchants from Ddngola 
are settled here ; they trade principally in dates and tobacco ; and 
their wives and slaves have the reputation of making the best 
Bouza. The Bisharein Bedouins, and the husbandmen on the banks 
of the river Mogren (the Mareb of Bruce), repair to Berber to buy 
Dammour; and they purchase from the Egyptian traders beads, 
antimony, nutmegs, and the various ingredients used in the pre- 
paration of the perfumed grease already mentioned. Caravans 
also arrive occasionally from Taka, across the eastern moun- 
tains, a journey of ten or twelve days, to buy the same articles, or 
to exchange ox hides and camels for them. Small caravans, com- 
posed principally of Bisharein, come also from Souakin, a journey 
often days, with spices and India piece goods, chiefly cambrics. 
This route is not frequented by foreign traders, from apprehension 
of the treachery of the Bisharein ; but if any pilgrims happen to be 
at Berber, in their way to Mekka, when one of these caravans sets 
out on its return, they often take the same route, in which water is 
Ibund in plenty. The usual route of the Negro pilgrims, however, 
is either along the banks of the Nile, or by way of Taka, of which 
I shall speak hereafter. I had myself some idea of trying the 
journey to Taka, from whence I had reason to hope that I might 
reach the northern frontiers of Abyssinia, in the direction of Mas- 
souah. As there were many people at Berber who had come from 
Sennaar, and as these, upon being questioned, by my compa- 
nions, about my pretended lost relation, all agreed that no white 
man was then in Sennaar, I was obliged to resort to the supposi- 
tion that he had quilted it, and gone on towards Abyssinia ; I was 
thus enabled to make enquiries concerning the route across the 
desert to Taka, and towards Souakin, without creating suspicion ; 
and ray companions piessed me much to travel in the latter 
direction, and to wait at Berber till a favourable opportunity 
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should offer for setting out. They would, no doubt, have been 
' glad to see me undertake a journey of evident peril, thinking that 
if I perished, they would be entirely rid of me, for they ^puld not 
divest themselves of some secret apprehensions that, if I ever 
returned to Egypt, I should find means of being revenged upon 
them for their behaviour towards me. Upon closer enquiry, how- 
ever, I found that this route is (|uile impracticable for strangers ; 
the people of Berber, even, are afraid to trust themselves, except 
in Jar^e numbers, with the Bisharein, who will kill their compa- 
nions if (hey have a prospect of the srtiallest gain ; and persons 
recommended by the Mek himself are not more secure. The tra- 
veller must always carry with him some little merchandixe and 
baggage, in order to barter on the road for provisions, and this is 
more than sufficient to excite the cupidity f)f the Bisharein, and 
render him the victim of their treachery. In the course of my 
enquiries on this occasion, I was informed that, about five or six 
years before, a man had reached Berber from Egypt, who was 
supposed to be a Christian, because he made notes of his 
journey in writing.* It was said ‘that he made considerable 
presents to the Mek, who strongly recommended him to a 
small party of Bisharein ; he set out for iSouakin in their com- 
pany, but was murdered by them in the road, and on tlieir return, 
a small present purchased their peace with the Mek. 

I heard afterwards that, about t^ght or ten years since, an 
avowed Christian, who spoke very little Arabic, and passed Sen- 
naar, in his way from the north (I suppose from Egypt), was mur- 
dered by the Arabs in the mountains between Sennaar and Abys- 
sinia, but not in the caravan route. When at Shendy, I enquired 
after such a tnivelier, but nobody knew any thing of him. Mad 

• The expression used hm , and also inE^’pt, when any traveller is seen taking notes, 
i«, “ he writes down the country.” (AJl 
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he come by the western caravan route from Darfour and Kordo- 
fan, I think I must have heard of him, because wliite people (and 
this person was said to be white^ are much more noticed in that 
quarter, ^lian in the route from Egypt ; and he must have been 
seen by some of the Kordofan travellers, with several of whom I 
became acquainted at Shendy. I did not hear that he was seen 
writing a journal. 

The success of a traveller, in this part of the world, depends 
greatly, I may say wholly, upon his guides and fellow tra\^llers, 
and their being well disposed towards him. If he is not tho- 
roughly acquainted with the language of the country it will be 
very difficult for iiim to select proper persons for his guides or 
companions, or to elude the snares laid for him by villainy or 
treachery ; it is in vain to suppose that fortune will throw in his 
way honest or friendly people, who are too scarce ever to be cal- 
culated upon, in preparing for a Journey through these countries. 
The traveller must consider himself as surrounded by some of the 
most worthless of the human race, among whom he must think 
himself fortunate, if he can discover any less depraved than the 
rest, whom he can place some degree of confidence in, and make 
subservient to his views ; and which can only be done by identi- 
fying their interest with his own safety. Above all, he must never 
be seen taking notes. I am fully convinced, that if I had ever been 
detected by my companions with my journal in my hand, it would 
have given rise to the most injurious reports, and blasted all my 
hopes of success. While travelling through the desert I took my 
notes with much more ease than during my stay at Berber. Be- 
ing mounted on a good ass, 1 used to push on ahead of the cara- 
van, and then alight under some tree, or rock, where I remained, 
unobserved, apparently occupied only in smoking my pipe, until 
the caravan came up ; but at Berber, and at Shendy also, 1 was 

li 
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often at a great loss how to withdraw from the persons who sur- 
rounded me in the house where we lodged ; and it was unsafe to 
walk so far 'from the village into the fields, as not to be observed. 
The having 'persons thus continually hanging about me, was the 
most disagreeable circumstance attending my stay in these coun- 
tries. i might have escaped it in some measure, perhaps, by taking 
a lodging for myself, which I could have readily procured, but then 
I should have been entirely unprotected in the house of a stranger, 
who anight have proved worse even than my companions ; 1 should 
also have been unmercifully annoyecU the whole day by visitors 
begging presents, and the little baggage I had would have been 
much less secure. On the contrary, by continuing to live with my 
old companions from Daraou, my person Avas far less noticed than 
if I had resided alone, my expenses were not so great, 1 accjuired 
a good deal of information as to the mode ol’ carrying on the trade, 
and found rnyseif in some degree secure, by the respectability of 
my companions, however little disposed tliey might be to protect 
or favour me. 


Merchants always prefer takingmp their abode in some respect- 
able house, and if possible in that of a relation of the chief, because; 
they are then protected by the authority of their landlord, who 
Avould resent any serious insult offered to his guests. Our Ababde 
guides, who were in no fear of any iniportunities, or insolence from 
the Meyrefab, took up their (|uarters in the house of a poor Fakir, 
where they were nmch more coimortable, and more at their ease 
than ourselves. My companions made me contribute two dollars 
for my share of the landlord’s bill ; 1 paid, besides, one dollar for 
my quota of the i.r(;^cnts given to those who had sent us some 
dishes of meat at different times; one dollar 1 exchanged for 
Dhourra to feed my ass, and for a little tobacco: these, together 
Avith four dollars to the chief %t Berber, and three to the chief 
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of the caravan, who had a right to exact five ; five dollars paid for 
the carriage of niy baggage, and four for that Of niy water-skins 
through the desert, amounted to so considerable a sum, when com- 
pared witli the state of my purse, that I could not help* entertain- 
ing some melancholy thoughts on my future prospects. 

When the day was at length fixed for our departure for Shendy, 
whither the greater part of the merchants intended to carry their 
goods, some presents were made up amongst our parly for 
our landlord Edris : he was not easily satisfied ; his old wife too 
had some claims ; but after, much quarrelling, he at last accepted 
merchandize to the value of twenty dollars, as a recompense for 
having entertained us in his house fourteen days. We were about a 
dozen in number, but the daily expense did not, certainly, amount 
to more than one-third, or half a dollar; for, except on the first 
day, when he killed a lamb for us, we never partook of any other 
dish from his kitchen than Dhourra bread, with butter, one large 
dish of which was served up at mid-day, and another late at night 
As we were only passengers, and had no slaves with us, our meals 
were provided by the master ofithe house ; but when traders return 
hither, on their way to Egypt, accompanieil, as they usually are, 
by a number of female slaves, the latter dre.ss their masters victuals, 
and the owner of the house is then paid only for his lodgings. 

The preceding details respecting Berber arc for the greater part 
applicable to Shendy, and, as far as I could learn, to all the petty 
Mekdoms from thence to Sennaar. 

The country on the western side of the Nile, opposite to Berber, 
is not cultivated, but 1 was told that, in following the course of the 
river, on that side, considerable settlements of Arabs are met with, 
especially in the country of Mograt, which is inhabited by the 
Arabs Rebatat, an independent tribe like the Mcyrcfab, extending 
two or three days journey alon^'the Nile. One of its principal 
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"places is B^djein (j^), three long days from Berber ; it is at pre- 
sent ^the residence of Hedjel, the chief of Mograt, who sue- 
ceedec^his relation Nay in, the famous robber, already mentioned : 
The latter'had accumulated great riches by robbing the Egyptian 
caravai^s; he expended the greater part in purchasing young 
female slaves, and was fond of boasting of the enjoyments of his 
Harem. He generally waylaid the caravans between Berber and 
the wells of Nedjeym, but sometimes he followed them as far as 
Shigr6. He had frequently been fired at, but his strong coat of 
mail being proof against a distant musket shot, he had acquired 
the reputation of being a sorcerer, furnished with amulets to render 
him invulnerable to mortals. Some Faky having told the mer- 
chants that, as his amulets were written in defence of leaden bul- 
lets only, he might be killed with silver ones, several of the traders 
melted Spanish dollars Into large slugs, with which they loaded their 
guns. Naym’s true amulet, however, was the distant firing and bad 
aim of his assailants. Whenever he apprehended that the strength 
of a caravan might be superior to his own, he used to halt at some 
distance from the travellers, and having ordered some particular 
party to withdraw from the rest, assured them that it was not 
against them that his intentions were directed ; having thus suc- 
ceeded in separating a part, he easily dispersed the remainder. He 
always kept his word with those who thus retired, and allowed their 
loaded eamels to proceed un touches', although, on some other oc- 
casion, perhaps, they might be compi iscd amongst the number at- 
tacked. His success is the strongest proof of the cowardice and 
bad faith of the traders who were capable of thus abandoning their 
companions ; such conduct, in the Arabian deserts, would con- 
sign a tribe to everlasting infamy. 

Naym shewed less cruelty towards the helpless travellers than 
might be expected from ar AfricianVobber. After stripping the 
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caravan, he generally permitted them to take as many camels, and 
as much provision as would carry them to Egypt, or back ta Ber- 
ber ; and as he knew tUfc greater part of the merchants personally, 
he often returned them a slave or two at parting. Several Abab- 
des having been killed in one of his attacks, the whole tribe was 
inspired with the desire of revenge, and it was not long before 
they found an opportunity of exercising it. The large cara- 
van which left Sennaar for Egypt in 1812, in company with the 
envoys of the Pasha, was escorted by several hundred armed 
Ababdes. They halted for many days at Berber, in order to pre- 
pare for their journey through the desert. During this,^time the 
Ababde chief of the caravan received secret intelligence that 
Nayrn had taken a new bride, and had fixed a certain day for 
his nuptials. The caravan was ordered to leave Berber on the 
preceding day, and the chief, accompanied by about one hun- 
dred armed camel-riders, set out the night before, for the pur- 
pose, as he said, of dividing the number of camels, and thus 
watering the animals with more ease at Shigre. When he had 
proceeded some distance into the desert, instead of following the 
direct road, he turned westwards, and hastened across the moun- 
tains towards Mograt. Reaching the residence of Naym, he 
surrounded the house and set fire to it, when Naym sallied forth 
and was killed, with about half a dozen of his companions. His 
head was carried to Egypt, and his ears sent to Mohammed Aly 
Pasha, then in the Hedjaz. The unfortunate bride was obliged to 
marry one of her husband’s murderers, who brought her to Egypt, 
from whence she afterwards found means to escape to Dongola, 
and is now again with her family at Mograt. The fate of Naym, 
however, has not prevented another robber from succeeding him 
in these moliutains: his name is Kerar, and he is chief of the 
Ababdes of the tribe of As^ybab. In 1814, he plundered several 
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caravans, composed mostly of people of Berber, and retreated with 
his booty to his tents in the mountains of Ottaby. The Pasha of 
Egypt has made many attempts to seize Mhi, but hitherto without 
success. 

At grcsent, as may well be conceived, there is very little inter- 
course between Berber and Mograt, or the more distant country 
of the Sheygya, except by Negro pilgrims, who follow the inha- 
bited banks of the Nile to Egypt. The war now carried on 
between the Sheygya, and the Mamelouks in D6ngola is unfa- 
vourable to mercantile speculations. Several battles have been 
fought, in which about one hundred and fifty of the Sheygya, and 
fifty of the Mamelouks, have been killed. The latter captured 
some horses and slaves, but being unable to sulidue their adversa- 
ries, and tired of a fruitless and harassing warfare, they have with- 
drawn their forces from the southern limits of Ddiigola, and con- 
centrated themselves in its northern provinces towards Argo, 
where they still remain.* Their principal chief, Ibrahim Beg el 
Kebir, died of old age in 1813, and Abdurralnnan Beg el Man- 
foukh is now considered as the head man amongst them. Seve- 
ral of the Begs, instead of going to Dongola, came from Egypt 
across the desert to Berber, and Selim Beg el Tow'yl (cSj ^ 
Jj^yi) lived for several months in the same house we occupied. 
The chief of Berber being afraid of the Mamelouks, bchav^l to 
the Beg with the greatest appearance of kindness and generosity. 
Many persons at Berber believed that I belonged to the Mame- 
louks, and that I had made my esca[)e from Upper Egypt, in 
order to join them. Though I disliked this report, yet I preferred 
it to being supposed to belong to the household or army of the 
Pasha of Egy}-t. The circumstance of his having sent an envoy 
to Sennaar, had made people suspect that he had some design 
upon these countries ; the chiefs every inhere viewed his increasing 
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strength in Egypt with great jealousy, and he was much disliked 
by all merchants, on account of the heavy duties he had laid on 
the imports from the south ; I therefore took great care to avoid 
exciting anf suspicion that I was in his interest, and concealed the 
letters of recommendation I had with me, which 1 intended to 
make use of only in case of the utmost necessity. 

The distance from Berber to the southern limits of the country 
of the Arabs Sheygya is four long days Journey across the moun- 
tains on the western side of the Nile. A district called Djohfe 
where trees and springs are met with, forms a part of these 
mountains. The former king of Kordofan, El Hashemy 
retired to these mountains after having been dispossessed of his 
territory by the present jphief, called Metsellim, an officer of the 
King of Darfour, and he remained encamped there for several 
years, with a troop of followers ; but he was at last so hard pressed 
by the Sheygya, as to be obliged to retire to Shendy, and to put 
himself under the protection of Nimr, the^Mek of that place, by 
whom he was afterwards killed, having engaged, with the Mek’s 
brothers, in a conspiracy against him. 


JOURNEY FROM BERBER TO SHENDY. 

After having settled all our accounts at Berber, our caravan, 
reduced to about two-thirds of it*; original number, set out again 
on the afternoon of the 7th of April. Several of the merchants 
had returned to J'^gypt, others remained at Berber to sell their 
goods, as did also many Ababdes, who had their families there, 
and who intenibd to remain till the return of the caravan from 
Shendy. I was not sorry to leave Berber ; for the character of 
the inhabitants is such, that a stranger can never consider himself 
safe for a mpment amongst them. Several of the first people of 
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the town advised me strongl}? to remain, and wait for the opportu- 
nity of proceeding with a Taka caravan ; but alone, I should have 
been entirely at the mercy of the Meyrefab, who, no doubt, 
intended to plunder me ; I therefore resolved to prodled as far as 
Shendy, where I thought I should be more likely to meet with a 
safe cdhveyance towards the Red Sea. 

We proceeded this evening about two miles through the saftds, 
and stopped at the village of Goz el Fimnye (juIsSl jy), belonging 
to Berber. Here we alighted in the court-yard of the house of a 
Fakir, a trader well known in Egypt, who entertained us hos- 
pitably, and asked for no presents. Whenever he visits Egypt, 
he quarters himself in like manner upon his acquaintance at 
Daraou. Late in the evening our host Jj^dris paid us a last fare- 
well visit, and insisted upon some further presents. After much 
disputing, he wrested from the Daraou traders a fine shield, worth 
eight dollars, the value of which we were obliged to pay him by a 
general contribution, ii]|order to recover it. . 

April 8th. There are many ruins of modern buildings at Goz, 
which is now in decay ; formerly, it was the chief place in Berber, 
and it is so mentioned by Bruce. In several places arc public 
wells or pits of brackish water, where travellers water their beasts, 
the banks of the river being steep, and the descent to it very diffi- 
cult. We pursued our way along the skirts of the desert, over a 
perfectly level plain or arable trac^ of land, about two miles in 
breadth, which lay between us and the Nile. The ground was 
every where overgrown with the OshouV tree so oft^ 

mentioned in my journey along the Nile towards DdngoJa, and in 
the previous one through Arabia Petraea. Out path Avas weJi'^ 
trodden, and might be called a hjgh road ; numerous paths 
diverged from it in every direction into the eastern desert. After 
about two hours march, wc reached a woody tract, where Sant 
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and Sellain trees grow. TJie country on the western side of the 
Nile was, as far as 1 could see, perfectly flat, without any moun- 
tains or hill^ but a white line, indicating the sands of the desert, 
was every wiere discernible beyond the narrow stripe of arable 
land which borders the course of the stream. We met many tra- 
vel^'rs, on horseback and on dromedaries, and women and cflildren 
either riding alone on asses, or driving loaded asses before them. 
This road appears to be perfectly safe for the inhabitants of the 
country, though it would not be so for strangers, without a pro- 
per gtfide. ^Ve had taken two men from Ankheyrc to escort 
us to the limits of the Wady Berber. At the end of three 
hours and a lialf, we entered the district of Kas el Wady; 
and at the end of fouiphoiirs reached the village of that name 
where wc were obliged to stop, as a transit duty is 
here levied upon merchants. Ras el Wady is a considerable vil- 
lage, larger than Ankheyre, but not so well built, and containing 
many huts made of mats. Wc went straight to the Mek's dwell- 
ing, and encamped on the open ground before it. 'This Mek, 
whose name is Ilamzo, is a relation of Noineddyn, the Mek of 
Berber 4 ^)’ independent 

of him, Ras el Wad y being a principality of itself, although I think 
that most of its inhabitants arc Meyrefabs, and of the same tribe 
with those who jieople Berber. Like the latter place, however, it is 
subject to the king of Sennaar, by whom the Mek is appointed. 
Hamze is much dreaded by the caravan travellers, especially the 
Egyptians. The Daraou traders supposing that they might, per- 
haps, on my account, experience some ill treatment from this 
chief, and convinced, at all events, that my society could no longer 
be of any advantage to tl)|jp;i, as they saw tliat I fought for every 
handful of Dhourra, delennincd to abandon me entirely. Wc had 
halted for some minutes in the plain, near a pond of water, before tlie 
« Kk 
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village. On starting again, they ordered me, in a contemptuous 
manner, to keep off, and not to come near their party any more. 
The boys accompanied tliese orders with a shouting similar to that 
which is made in driving dogs away, and then beating my ass with 
the but-end of their lances, they drove him into the desert. 

I had always endeavoured to keep on good terms with our 
Ababde companions, who, bad as they Avere, were still better than 
the Daraou people; I now asked them whether they intended to 
leave me to the mercy of the Meyrefab robbers, or would permit 
me to make one of their party. They immediately consented to my 
joining them, and my situation became thus materially bettered. 
During the whole of our stay at Berber, no dirty villainous trick or 
joke was left untried by my companions Itom Daraou to hurt my 
feelings and render me contemptible ; at last, well assuied that my 
bodily strength was superior to that of any of their party (for I had 
several times thrown the strongest of them in wrestling), the boys 
attempted to tire my patience by an incessant tcazing, which I* 
could not easily resent upon them, and which 1 thought it neces- 
.sary to put up Avith, because I Avas afraid, that if I should leave 
the party abruptly J might expose myself to some more deliberate 
mischief, which 1 could not estimate, and had not the means of 
preventing. 

The Mek Hamze gave us a very cold reception. We remained 
from morning, till late in the evening, before he sent us any food ; 
and my companions said, that if he should hear of any of us having 
eaten in the meanwhile of our own provisions, he Avould consider it 
as a great affront, because Ave Avere now his guests. Two of our 
merchants went up to the Mek, to negociate Avith hitn, about the 
earn to be paio, Avhile the rest were all |j|jUsily engaged in defending 
the baggage from the rapacity of the inhabitants, who had at first 
collected round it in great numbers, and impiiring, Avith apparent 
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friendly concern, about our welfare, had soon after placed themselves 
in the midst of it. There was no open quarrel, but many things 
w’ere foundj,^ missing, and amongst the rest I lost niy pipe. Late 
at night we were informed that the Mek would not be satisfied with 
less than ten dollars for each camel’s load, and four dollars from 
ea^h trader ; 1 was comprised among the latter, and the sum was 
paid down, partly in cash, and partly in goods. The Ababdes 
paid nothing, and .for some presents given to them, they even 
secured several Egyptian camel loads from taxation, by claiming 
them as their own. I had reason to be afraid that the Mek would 
take my gun, for I had heard that he is in the habit of seizing upon 
all the fire-arms he can ; in the preceding night, therefore, I made 
a pretended bargain for" it with the Ababdc chief, in the presence 
of the caravan, well knowing that my companions themselves 
would otherwise have betrayed me. The Ababdc chief now 
declared to the Mek’s people that the gun was his, whioli nobody 
could deny. It was thus saved, but the Ababde took a dollar for 
his trouble. 

The Mek remained in his house the whole ninht, without our 
seeing him ; but his son came down to ask for some presents for 
himself, which were flatly refused. He then inquired if there was 
any jolly fellow amongst us, who would keep him company at the 
Bouza shop. One of the Egyptians stepped forward, and had 
^the honour of being led by him to a common brothel just by, 
where they sat drinking and singing the whole of the night. 

April 9th. This morning Mek Ilamze made his appearance ; 
on quitting his house, he walked across the plain, and set himself 
down on a stone bench, near a house, in front of our baggage. It 
being a hot day, he was quite naked, with the exception of a towel 
tied round his loins, and his hair had just been smeared with grease. 
He was attended by six or eight slaves, one of whom carried a 
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small watcr-Rask, very prettily made of leather, of Sennaar manii- 
fticture ; another his sword, and a, third his shield; so that his 
Mekship had altogether a most proud and commanding appear- 
ance, The merchants, who had c.\[)ected to be permitted to 
depart early in the morning, were alarmed, and apprehended the 
levy of a new contribution. We all went up to him, kissed liis 
hand, and stood before him in the most humble posture, lie said 
he was clad to see us, that he was a "reat fiieiid to tradeis, btit that 
of late tliey had become very niggardly ; he tlien insisti'd upon a 
present for his son, and seeing a fine ass in the caravan, told him 
to mount it. The owner of the ass ollcred in vain si\ dollars, as a 
ransom ; the animal was carried to the Mek’s stable, and w(^ were 
then permitted to depart. This ass happened to be the very one 
which had carried me through the desert. Understanding, while 
on tlu) road, that Egyptian asses MC'rc in great demand in the 
soiithertr countries, especially among the great |)coj)le, and mine 
having become famous in the caravan, for his great slrcnglh and 
activity, I foresaw that it would be dillicult for me to preserve him 
from the avidity of the Meks, and 1 theredore e.xehanned him on 
the night preceding our arrival at Dcrber, for one of a smaller sixe, 
and of inferior strength, belonging to one of the traders from 
Daraou, who ga\e me a dollar into the bargain ; lie undoubledlv 
flattered himself that he had over-reached me, little thinking th;U. 
any body would tal'e the ass from .lim, and reckoning upon selling 
it afterwards for leti or twelve (h llars. /Vt Berber he contrived to 
save the animal from the elutches of Mek .Noureddyn; but Mek 
llamzc’s rapacity was of a more delerniiued kind, and made him 
sorely repent of his bargain with me. lie ()r(;tended to, insist upon 
taking back tliu as^ he had e.\ changed with me ; but the Ababdes 
took nty part, am. even secretly [traisod me for having ietl him 
into tlic set ape. 
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A large party of Bisliarein was encamped near Ras el Wady; 
they had come to purchase Dhourra for their summer provision. 
The brother of Mck Hamze had lately gone to Souakin, on his 
way to Arabia, with several slaves and line horses, which lie meant 
to odor as a present to the Sherif Ilarnoud, the chief of Yemen, 
expecting, of course, some suitable j)resents in return. Specula- 
tions of this sort arc often made in these countries. Some of the 
dromedaries belonging to Mek liainze were very line animals, 
and their bridles and saddles were very fantastically ornamented. 
Every chief keeps a couple of dromedaries of the best race, for 
show, and, whenever he rides out, he is followed by them, mounted 
by two of his slaves. 

We departed from lias el Wady in the course of the morning. 
The Mek sent two of his relations, to accompany us to the limits of 
his jurisdiction. Our road lay partly through barren sands, and 
partly through thin woods of acacia tiecs. In two hours wt; 
passed several hamlets, wluu'c Doum trees were numerous, and in 
tlu! ncighlK)urhood of which a large island is IWmed in the river. 
The inhabitants of these hamlets are said to be great robbers, and 
this was, probably, the reason why our two guides made us halt 
here, and demanded ten dollars for having accompanied us so far. 
Fond as the traders are ol their mom;y, they thought that circum- 
stances required them to submit to the imposition, and the money 
was paid. At this tune our caravan was reduced to about twenty 
camels ; many of the, lesser traders, in order to ehule the payment 
of passagc-nioncv, having already precedeil u's, and passed during 
the night through the' desert to the east of Ras el Wady ; others, 
who had no camels to mount, had engaged a man of Goz to con- 
duct them In; night aloi.g a perilous path by the side of the river, 
and they joined us again beyontl the territory of IMck Ifamze. 

At a short distance Irom the hamlets, we came to a great nuni- 
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her of new tombstones, in the desert, the melancholy proofs of the 
terrible ravages of the small-pox. According to the Nubian cus- 
tom, and which I had already observed in the Ber^bera country, 
every tomb was covered with white pebbles, and pieces of quartz. 
I he plain of the eastern desert is here interrupted by several sandy 
and gravelly hillocks. At the end of four hours, after passing 
through a wood of acacia trees, we reached the river Mogren 
Mareb, as Bruce writes it, a name quite unknown 
here. After descending a high bank, we passed for at least a 
mile, over deep sands in the bed of the river, and then came 
to a pool of stagnant water, about twenty paces broad, where the 
w^er reached up to the ankle : in many places there were similar 
pools, but no where any running stream. I estimated the height 
of the banks at thirty feet, and I obsei ved the high-water marks to 
be about twenty feet from the bottom, from whence it is evident 
that this river can never inundate the adjacent country ; indeed 
this tact was confirmed by my companions, who told me that 
during the time of high-water they pass the river in a boat brought 
from *IVuner for the purpose, and that they had never seen the 
country on either side of the river inundated, except by the 
waters of the Nile. The verdant banks of the Mogren, covered 
with fresh herbage and tamarisk bushes, afforded a delightful 
scene, which I was permitted to enjoy for a full hour, as many 
of the camels, in ascending the sleep banks on the south side 

of the river, stumbled, and threw their loads, thus occasioning 
a delay. 

The Mogren forms the boundary betv>een the territories of Ras 
el Wady and Darner. On its southern banks several water-wheels 
weie at work, drawing up the water from some of the pools. The 
regulai distribution oi th- fields, and the small channels for irriga- 
tion, shewed that agriculture is here more attended to than in the 
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districts we had passed. The banks of the Mogren, for about two 
days journey above its confluence with the Nile, are inhabited by 
the Arabs, or Bedouins Djaalein ; they are quite independ- 

ent, and their tribes are widely spread over these countries as high 
as Sennaar. They are the strongest Arab tribe in this neighbour- 
hood ; they cultivate some Dhourra fields on the banks of the river, 
and feed many cattle. 

' After passing the Mogren, we rode across a sandy barren plain, 
overgrown with Oshour, of which I saw trees twenty feet high, 
and then re-entered upon the arable soil, where we were met by 
some of the Shikhs of Darner, whom our advanced party had dcs- 
patchoil to meet us, and to serve as an escort against the robberies 
of the Djaaleins, several of whose horsemen were seen hovering 
about, at a little distance from the caravan, with evidently bad 
intentions. At tlie end of six hours, and after sun-set, we entered 
Darner a jjlace of considerable note and reputation in 

this pari of the world, and whose inhabitants, I was glad to find, 
are of a much better disposition than their neighbours of Berber. 
Having now joined the Ababdes of our caravan, I accompanied 
them to the house where they took up their (Quarters. We entered 
the dwelling of a Ddngola merchant, an old friend of my com- 
panions ; he hajipcned to be absent, but his wife gave us a kind 
reception, and cleaned two rooms in her court-yard, where the 
goods and baggage were deposited. We found here some Kordofan 
merchants, who had just come from D6ngola, by way of Shendy, 
and who gave us the latest news concerning the Mamelouks. 

At Vainer, irom \0th to \bth April. Darner is a large village or 
town,* conpiining about five hundred houses. It is clean, and 

* There is no dislinclion made in these countries between villages and towns. Every 
inhabited place of any size is called Beled, and a small hamlet Nezle. The ^vord 
Medineh (city or town) is never applied to any place in tins part of Soudan. 
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much neater than Berber, having many new buildings, and no 
ruins. The housps are built with some uniformity, in regular 
streets, and shady trees are met with in several places. It is inha- 
bited by the Arab tribe of Medja-ydin who trace their 

origin from Arabia ; the greater part of them are Fokara, or reli- 
gious men. They have no Shikh, bnt a high pontiff, called El 
Faky el Kebir (the great Faky), who is their real chief, and decides 
all matters in dispute. The family of Medjdoule, in whom tlus 
office is established, lias the reputation of producing necro- 
mancers, or persons endowed with supernatural powers, from 
whom nothing remains hidden, and whose spells nothing can 
withstand. Innumerable stories are related of their magjc pow- 
ers, of which the Ibllowing is a specimen : Abdallah, the father of 
the present Faky, caused a lamb to bleat in the stomach ol‘ the 
thief who had stolen, and afterwards eaten it. 'I'he Faky is-i* 
resorted to in all cases where jiropcrty is stolen, and as evi'i y body 
entertains the greatest terror of his supposed omniscience, it is 
generally an easy task with him to perform wonders. If I am not 
mistaken, the office of the great Faky is hereditary ; of course it 
is essential that the successor should be a shrewd man, and well 
instructed in the Mussulman law, these being absolutely necessary 
to enable him to act his part. The great Shikh, however, is not the 
only person in the place who possesses magical powers ; there are 
many Fakys of less note, who enjoy a similar credit, in proportion 
always to their sanctity and learning, and thus the whole town of 
Darner has acquiied great rej)utation. Here are several schools, 
to which young men repair from JJljirf 'Ui, Sennaar, Kordofan, and 
other parts of Soudan, in order to aVquire a proficiency in the law, 
sufficient to enable them to make 'a figure as great F^kys in their 
own countries. The learned men of Danicr have many books, 
but they treat ex( iusively of religious and judicial subjects. 
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Amongst others, I saw a copy of the Koran worth at least four 
hundred piasters, and a complete copy of Bochari’s Commentaries 
upon the Koran, worth double that sum, at the Cairo book-market. 
These books are brought from Cairo by the young Fakys of Darner 
themselves, many of whom go to study there in the mosque El 
Azher, or in the great mosque at Mekka, where they remain for 
three or four years, living during that time principally upon alms 
and stipends. In the schools at Damer they teach the true read- 
ing of the Koran, and deliver lectures on the Tefsyn (explanations 
of the Koran), and on the Touhyd, or the nature of God, and his 
divine attributes. They have a large well built mosque, but 
without a minaret; it rests upon arches built of bricks, and the 
floor is covered with fine sand. This is the coolest spot in Damer, 
and much resorted to by strangers to pass a few hours in sleep 
after the mid-day j)rayers. Around an open place adjoining the 
mosque are a number of .school-rooms. Many Fakys have small 
chapels near their own houses, but the Friday’s prayers are always 
performed in the great mosqiie. 'J’he chief Fakys live Avith great 
ostentation of sanctity, and the Faky el Kebir leads the life of a 
hermit ; he occupies a small building in the midst of a large square 
in the town. One part of this building is a chapel, and the other a 
room about twelve feet square, in which he constantly resides day 
and night, without any attendants, and separated from his own 
family. He lives upon what his friends or disciples send him for 
breakfast and supper. About three o’clock in the afternoon he 
quits his chamber, after having been shut up all the morning, 
occupied ip reading, and takes his seat upon a large stone bench 
before the building. Me is here joined by all his fraternity, and busi- 
ness is then transacted until long after sun-set. I went once to kiss 
his hands, and found him a venerable figure, entirely Avrapped up 
in a while cloke. He asked me from whence I came, in what 

LI 
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school I had learnt to read, and what books I had read ; and he 
seemed satisfied with my answers. Near him sat a Moggrebyn 
Shikli, a native of Mekin6z, who had come from Mekka, to serve 
as his scribe, and who transacted all the public business. Was told 
that this person had found means to amass a large sum of money. 

The affairs of this little hierarchical state appear to be con- 
ducted with great prudence. All its neighbours testify much 
respect for the Fakys; the treacherous Bisharein even, are so 
completely kept in awe by them, that they have never been known 
to hurt any of the people of Darner when travelling from thence 
across the mountains to Souakin. I’liey particularly fear the 
power of the Fakys to deprive them of rain, and thus to cause the 
death of their flocks. Caravans pass occasionally from Darner to 
Souakin, for many of the Fakys are traders. On the outside of 
the town we found encampments of Bisharein, and Djaalein, Avho 
had come to sell their sheep. There are several public wells in the 
town, as well as at some distance along the roads leading to it. 

The principal trade of Darner is with DcSngola and Shendy; 
with Berber there is little intercourse, except by means of^thc 
Egyptian caravans passing that way. • 'i'here is a manufacture of 
coarse cotton stuffs in imitation of the Dammour of 8eimaar, and 
most of the articles of the Egyptian .trade are found in the Avare- 
houses of the Damer merchants. 7’here is no Souk, or daily 
market, but there is a weekly one, in which every merchant 
exposes his goods ; the sales of cattle arc said to be considerable, 
and the Damer mats, made of Doum leaves, are greatly in demand 
throughout the neighbi.uring country. In places like Damer, 
where there is no daily market, and where nothing whatever is sold 
publicly except on the weekly market day, the traveller finds it 
very troublesome to the articles of small value which he may 
be in need of. J wanted a few measures of Dhourra for my ass. 
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but there being no metal currency less than a dollar, which would 
|iave purchased a larger quantity than I could have carried with 
me, I was under the necessity of imitating rny companions, and 
went fr^m house to house with some strings of beads in my hands, 
ofFerjIpg them for sale at about four handfuls of Dhourra for each 
bead. 1 gained at this rate about sixty per cent, above the prime 
cost, and had at the same time an opportunity of entering many 
private houses. I was somewhat surprised to find that, notwith- 
standing the austerity of the Fakys, a great number of Bouza 
shops, and houses of debauchery, were established all over the 
town. 1 repeaterl these walks every day during our stay at 
Darner. One afternoon, while crying my beads for sale, I was 
accosted by a Faky, who asked me if 1 could read. On answer- 
ing in the aflirmalivc, he desired me to follow him to a place 
where, he said, I might expect to get a good dinner. He then led 
me to a house where I found a great number of people collected 
to celebrate the memory of some relative lately deceased." Several 
Fakys Avcre reading the Koran in a low tone of voice. A great 
Faky afterwards came in, whose afrival was the signal for reciting 
the Koran in loud songs, iij the manner customary in the east, in 
which 1 joined thefh. This was continued for about half an hour, 
until dinner was brought in, which u'lis very plentiful, as a cow 
had bel li killed upon the occasion. After a hearty meal, wc re- 
commenced our reading. One of the Shikhs produced a basket 
full of white pebbles, over which several prayers were read. These 
pebbles were destined to be strewed over the tomb of the deceased 
in the manner which I had often observed upon tombs freshly 
made. Upon my enquiries concerning this laistom, which I con- 
fessed to have never before seen practised in any Mohammedan 
country, the Faky answered that it was a mere meritorious action, 
that there was no absolute necessitji for it, but that it was thought 
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that the soul of the deceased, when hereafter visiting the tomb, 
might be glad to find these pebbles, in order to use them as beads, 
in addressing its prayers to the Creator.* When the reading was 
over, the women began to sing and howl. I then left th^ room, 
and on taking my departure my kind host put some bon^s of 
roasted meat in my hand, to serve for iny supper. 

The ladies of Darner adorn their sitting rooms with a number of 
large wooden bowls or dishes hung against the walls like so many 
pictures. The floor is covered with fine mats of various designs 
and colours, for the art of dying the Doum leaves appears to be 
known here. I have likewise seen ostrich eggs, and black ostrich 
feathers put up as ornaments on the wall, over the door. 

On the west bank of the river, opposite the town, is a small vil- 
lage, called Darner el Gharby Western Darner. 

The communication between the two places is kept up by ferry- 
boats, of the rudest workmanship, consisting merely of the exca- 
vated trunk of a large Nebek tree. 


The cultivation of the soil is much more attended to at Damcr, 
than in any other place from Dongola to Shendy. Artificial irri- 
gation is carried on by numerous water-jvhecls, turned by cows, like 
those used in Egypt; this custom enables the cultivators to obtain two 
crops every year. Darner suffered less during the last famine than 
any of the neighbouring countries ; but great numbers died of the 
small-pox. The principal produce of the soil is Dhourra; some 
wheat is sown, but not for exportation ; it serves only for the pri- 
vate consumption of the great Fakys, wfif) have learnt the use of 
this luxury in Egypt. Some Bamyes arc cultivated, and a consi- 
derable (|uantity of red pepper (Shcicyta aL-La). Of the latter a part, 
is exported, and the^ people are immoderately fond of it for the sea- 


♦ M'lsiilmans, in praying over their beads say 

God as they pais each bead, through tfieir fingers. 


“ Praise be to 
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soiling of their dishes. The district produces cotton plentifully, 
aJid a little tobacco of the worst kind, for the Bisharye market. 
The Fakys themselves never smoke. I thought the cattle looked 
finer ami better fed than those of Berber. Few horses are kept, 
but asses are numerous. Our traders bought some camels, and 
disposed of some of their merchandize. No passage duties are 
paid to the Fakys^ whose principal income arises from agriculture 
and trade. This is the reason why Darner flourishes, caravans 
being never averse from staying here a few days. Our landlord 
Avas very reasonable in his demands, and our whole party, myself 
included, left the toivn ivell satisfied ivith its inhabitants. The 
Ababde sent some loaves of sugar to the Faky cl Kebir, but quite 
as a voluntary donation. * 

# 

April \5th. We set out early in the morning, being accompa- 
nied by two Fakys, who were to serve as guards as far as the 
limits of the country of Shendy. The road is dangerous, and the 
inhabitants upon it are robbers ; but such is the fear entertained 
of the Fakys of Damer, that the mere sight of them marching 
unarmed at the head of the caravan was sufficient to inspire the 
country people Avith the greatest respect ; they often came, as we 
passed along, to kiss the Fakys hands, and then retired. It 
Avould require an armed fofce to pass here, Avithout the aid of 
some of these religious men. Caravans from the south halt on th^ 
northern frontier of Shendy, until a Faky arrives from Darner to 
accompany them. 

Our companions were all under great apprehensions, in setting 
«> 

out from Damer, notAvithslanding the presence of our guides. 
We kept close together, lest any stragglers should be cut off' in the 
woods through Avhich the road lies. I carried my gun in my hand, 
which I kncAv would frighten a host of robbers, but, according to 
my constant practice in t-avelling,*! did not think it necessary to 
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load it. The principal of the Daraou traders rode up to me, and 
knowing the gun to -be unloaded, ordered me, in a very peremp- 
tory tone, to put in a ball ; upon my refusing a sharp dispute 
arose; he called me at last a cowardly rascal 
unworthy of wearing arms ; “ that may be true," I replied,*^* but 
I am at least accustomed to wear them, while you peasants find a 
stick or a scithe morej, suited to your hands than a sword." His 
pride was so much hurt by this reply, that he struck me a blow 
with his stick across the shoulders which almost levelled me to 
the ground ; I warded off a second blow with jny gun, and was 
going to return it with the butt end, when our companions leapt 
in between us, and wrested the gun from me, which, aftel: a rao- 
mcift's reflection, I was glad of, for if 1 had struck the man, I 
should have wounded him, and it woiihl then have become a 
serious business. I vente<I my anger in heavy curses upon my 
aggressor, who was blamed by every body, and especially by the 
Ababdes, who declaretl that they would resent any further insult 
ofl'gred to me. The bustle which this affair occasioned, together 
wi'^^ur fears of robbers, which did not permit me to (piit the 
cara\^an, prevented me from taking my notes as fully as usual. 
On leaving Darner we entered a wood of Sellam trees, and conti- 
nued our route at a little distance frqim the aral)le ground. Near 
the river we saw several small villages and hamlets, among clusters 
of Doum trees ; they arc inhabited by the Arabs Mekaberab 
who were formerly tributary to the chiefs of Shendy, 
but Avho have long since asserted freedom, and now live 
partly upon the produce of their fields, and partly by robbery ; 
they are at war with all their neighbours, and having acquired a 
reputation for supC’^ior valour, are much dreaded by them. Tra- 

: ^ Hie yhxuSigoiy perhaps, of Sira^xj. 
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vellers unaccompanied by one or more Fakys from Darner, are 
sure of being stripped by them. 

At the end of six hours from Darner we (juitted the valley of 
the Nile, and made a short cut over sand hills, which brought 
us, after a march of nine hours, to Hawaya a village 

which forms at present the northern frontier of the territory of 
Shendy. Shendy extends de jure as far as the river Mogren, 
including Damer; but we have already seen that the Fokaha 
of Damer are quite independent. It was a beautiful evening, 
after a very hot day; and we all went to bathe in the river, 
the bed of which, near the shore, I found covered with pebbles. 
Wc encamped in an open square in the midst of the village, 
and understanding it to be a safe place, T took some bead% to 
exchange for bread in the village. After a long and fruitless 
search, I was met by some men who invited me to go home with 
them, saying that their wives would take the beads. 1 followed 
them, until wc reached a narrow unfrequented lane, Avhen they 
turned short upon me, snatched away the beads, tore oft' my cap. 
and then finding that unarmed as I was I still made some resistance, 
they drew their swords. I now took to my heels, and rejoined my 
companions, who Iraighed at my misfortunes. They advised me 
to go to the Shikh of the village, who, they said, would find out 
the robbers. I met witli the Shikh late at night in a Bouza hut, 
surrounded by a drunken party. Having described the persons 
of the thieves, the beads and cap were soon discovered, and 
returned to me. 'I’hc Shikh then insisted upon my taking a merry 
cup with him, and, upon my refusal, he accompanied me back to 
our people, when I was at last obliged to pay him, as a compli- 
ment, twice the value of the stolen goods. I mention this anec- 
dote to show how small a, chance a single traveller has of passing 
through this country without being stripped. 
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April \6tli. After a march of four hours from Hawaya we came 
to ttie village of (labaty (^^US). Here, as in the higher parts of 
Upper Egyj)t, all the larger villages are built on the declivity of 
the hills of the desert, and at some distance from the soil culti- 
\ated by their inhabitants. At Gabaty I saw a very unconmion 
building, which covered the tomb of a saint ; it is in the form of a 
well rounded cone, about thirty feet in height, 
resting upon a square substructure five or six 
feet high, in which is a low door. The whole is 
built of sun-burnt bricks. I found the entrance 
shut, and was told that it was opened on Fri- 
days only. At a distance this tomb had the exact appearance 
of a pyramid, and I could not help thinking that such buildings 
might have been used as sepulchres from the earliest times by the 
Ethiopians, and might have given origin to the stupendous tombs 
of Memphis. I observed a similar but smaller structure at Shendy, 
but I met with them nowhere ^se, although every village of note 
has some tombs of revered saints or Shikhs. 

Beyond Gabaty we rode alternately through the arable plain, 
and the sandy hills. The former, where it is broadest, appears to 
be about four miles in breadth, from the liills to the river. The 
harvest had long been collected, but we saw the whole plain still 
full of Dliourra stalks, not thickly crowded together as in Egypt, 
but at wide intervals asunder, evidently shewing a great neglect 
of cultivation. In the fields arc many Ncbek trees, and the bor- 
ders of the desert are everywhere vc .grown with Oshour. We 
passed several hamlets in the hills on our le/t ; and at the end of 
ten hours, late in the evening, reached JDjebail (J^), a large 
village in the hills, with several small mosques, and good build- 
ings. It is governed by a relat;\ c of the Alek of Shendy, whose 
district extends as far as Jiawaya. We encamped upon a piece 
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of open ground at the back of the village. After we had retired to 
rest we were awakened by the servants of tlie principal Faky of the 
place, who sent us a plentiful supper. During this day’s march 
we often met passengers on the road, riding, for the most part, 
upon asses, and also a small caravan from Shendy, on its way to 
Berber. 1 observed several ancient dikes of earth, without any 
appearance of stone or brick in them, and many canals for the pur- 
pose of irrigating the plain, which were almost filled up with earth, 
and of little or no use. Near Djebail begins a chain of mountains 
of sandstone, running southwards, parallel with the river. 

April nt/i. At the end of two hours from Djebail, in crossing 
the arable soil, we passed low mounds consisting of rubbish, and 
red burnt bricks ; they were about eighty jiaccs in length, and ex- 
tended (juite across the arable soil, for at least one mile eastwards, 
turning, as I thought, towards their extremity, a little more to the 
south. The bricks are of a very rude make, much coarser than 
those now in use in Egypt. The mounds have the appearance of 
having served as a wall, although but little remains by which to 
form a judgment. Both on the northern and southern side we 
passed some foundations of buildings, of moderate size, con- 
structed of hewn stones. These were the only remains of anti- 
quity I could discover; nor could I see any stones scattered 
amongst the mounds o| rubbish, as far, at least, as my sight 
could reach. A closer examination might, perhaps, have led to 
some more interesting discoveries, but I was in the company of 
the caravan, and had the wonders of Thebes been placed on the 
road, I should not have been able to examine them. At the end 
of three hours we camjp to Dawa (»yo), a small village. The hills 
here take a direction more to the east, and leave a plain of at 
least ten miles in breadth, luxuriantly covered with wild plants, 
mixed with all the specie® of the thorny acacias, and where are 

M m 
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a great number of dispersed huts and hamlets. The Arabs Djaa- 
lein here pasture their numerous herds of cows, camels, and sheep. 
They have also a few water-wheels, and grow considerable quanti- 
ties of onions, with which they supply the Shendy* market. Their 
huts are made of mats ; I entered several of them, but could not 
get a drop of milk without paying for it in Dhourra. The road 
across the plain was much entangled witli weeds, and overhanging 
branches of acacia, which rendererl the passage soracAvhat trouble- 
some to our loaded camels. 

We rode for two or three hours in this fertile district, and then 
entered again upon a sandy plain overgrown with large Syale trees, 
where we stopped during the noontide hours, on the high banks of 
the river, and watered our camels. Large docks of storks passed 
over our heads to the northward. At the end of seven hours from 
our setting out in the morning we reached tin; cxtrcMuity of the 
sandy plain, where commences a tract called llocydha lesa 

extensive, but equally fertile with the plain preceding. It contains 
many small hamlets, in which the houses consist generally of one 
room only, serving for all purposes. Here are the salt-works which 
supply the whole country as far as Sennaar with salt. I'hc earth, 
which for several miles round is strongly impregnated Avith salt, 
is collected b;/ the Arabs in heaps upon the side of the road. 
The salt is separatetl from tlu^ earth bjfc boiling in large earthen 
vessels, and the saline part is then boiled a second lime, in 
smaller vessels. The salt is afterwards formed into small round 
cakes about a foot in fliameter, and 'hree inches in thickness; 
it is perfectly white, and has much tin; appearance of rock 
salt. About a dozen cakes are j)acked ^ogethcr in a basket ; 
four baskets make a cam< Ts load. This salt constitutes a con- 
siderable branch of the bliendy trade. The Sennaar merchants 
buy it in great quanjlities for tin; Abyssinian markets, and ex- 
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change it in the mountains about Ras el Fil, for slaves and gold. 
The works are the property of the Mek of Shendy : there were 
about twenty boilers on the fire when I passed. 

Just beyond the plain of Boeydha, where the road again enters 
a barren sandy desert, stands a tall date-tree, the only one of its 
species met with hereabouts, for no dates are grown anywhere 
from Ddngola to Sennaar. The merchants hail this tree as a bea- 
con which marks the successful termination of their journey. 
Several people of Shendy were rvaiting for us, to salute their 
acquaintances, and take a look at the loads. As traders never 
enter Shendy in the day time, we halted till sun-set, and then pro- 
ceeded slowly towards the town, which we reached after about 
nine hours march from our departure from Djebail. 

At Shendy from April Ylth to May \Hth. We entered a large 
house belonging to the friends of the Ababdes, situated on the 
skirts of the town, towards the desert; but the next morning the 
Mek sent one of his slaves to tell us, that he wanted that house 
himself for one of his Abyssinian female slaves, who was to be 
inoculated with the small-{)ox, and whom he wished to jiass the 
time of her illness in an open, airy, and insulated j)lace. fie 
ordered a house to be prepared for us in the middle of the town, 
and we took possession of it the m^xt day ; the owner was absent, 
but his wife gave us a civil reception. 

Next to Sennaar, and Cobbe (in Uarfour), Shendy is the largest 
town in eastern Soudan, and larger, according to the report of the 
merchants, than the capitals of Dongola and of Kordofan. It con- 
sists of several quarters, divided from each other by public places, 
or markets, and it contains altogether from eight hundred to a thou- 
sand houses. It is built upon the sandy plain, at about half an 
hour's walk from the river; its houses are similar to those of Ber- 
ber ; but it contains a greater number of large buildings, and lower 
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ruins. The houses seldom form any regular street, but are spread 
over the plain in great disorder. 1 nowhere saw any walls of burnt 
bricks. 'I'hc houses of the chief, and those of liis relatives, contain 
court-yards twenty feet square, inclosed by higli walls, and this is 
the general description of the habitations of Shendy. 'I'lie govern- 
ineiit is in the hands of the Mek ; the name of the |)rcscnt chief is 
Nimr (^), i. e. Tiger. The reigning family is of the satiie tribe as 
that which now occupies the throne of Sennaar, namely the Wold 
Adjib which, as far as I could understand, is a branch 

of the Funnye. The father of Nimr was an Arab of the tribe of 
Djaalein, but his mother was of the royal blood of Wold Adjib ; 
and thus it appears that women have a right to the succession. 
This agrees with the narrative of Bruce, who found at Shendy a 
woman upon the throne, whom he calls Sittina (an Arabic word 
meaning our Lady). The Mek of Shendy, like the Mek of Berber, 
is subject to Sennaar ; but, excepting the purchase money paid for 
his government, on his accession, and occasional presents to the 
king and vizier* of Sennaar, he is entirely independent, and 
governs his district, which extends about two days journeys farther 
to the south, quite at his own j)lcasure. 

Before the arrival of the Mamclouks in Dongola Mek Nimr had 
been for many years in continual warfare with the Arabs Sheygya, 
who had killed several of his relatives in battle, and, by making 
inroads into his dominions with large ])artics of horsemen, had 
repeatedly laid waste the whole west-Tc bank of the river. The 
Sheygya made peace witli him, in order more effectually to oppose 
the Mamclouks, when his own brother, to whom the command 
of the western bank had been entrusted, declared against him, 
and they have now carried on war for several years, with little 

* I he vizier of Sennaar, of ’.tie Adclan faniiiy, is said (o be t!ie real master {here, while 
tile king has a ineiT shadow ol aiiihority. 
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success or loss on either side, as they arc separated from each 
other by the river, and can never pass it but iif small parties. 

The government of Shendy is much to be preferred to that of Ber- 
ber : tlie full authority of the Mek is not thwarted by the intluence 
of powerful families, which in these countries tends only to insecu- 
rity, nor has he adopted that system of rapacity which makes Ber- 
ber so justly dreaded by strangers, llis absolute power is owing 
to the diversity of Arab tribes inhabiting Shendy, notie of which is 
strong enough to cope with his own family and its numerous 
branches. The largest of these tribes are the Nimrab, Nay fab, 
and Djaalein, the greater part of whom still lead the Bedouin life. 
'Fhe most respectable class of the inhabitants of Shendy are the 
merchants, amongst whom are great numbers of foreign settlers from 
Sennaar, Kordofan, Darlour, and D6ngola : the last arc the most 
numerous, and they occu[>y an entire quarter of the town, but their 
nation is less esteemed than any other. They are reproached with 
inhospitalitv, and their avarice has become proverbial ; the broker 
business, which is almost exclusively in their hands, has added to 
the odium of their name, so that an Arab of Shendy considers it as 
an insult to be called a Dongol^wy, a name here considered as 
equivalent to that of Jew in Europe. 

Commerce flourishes at Shendy because the Mek docs not 
extort any taxes from the merchants, which many [)cople assured 
me he dared not do from his fear of the vixier of Sennaar. 1 am 
not able to judge how far this may be true ; but the fact is, that 
caravans pay nothing whatever by way of duty ; they generally 
make up a small present to the Mek, in order to enjoy his particu- 
lar protection, and add something further for one of his brothers, 
who is a principal man in the place. Our party of Ababdes sent 
him a small parcel of soap and sugar, of which my quota amounted 
to half a dollar. I did not hear of any subordinate offices in the. 
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government of Shendy, and the Mek seems to unite all the branches 
of autliority in his own person. His relatives are the governors of 
villages ; and his court consists of half a dozen police officers, a 
writer, an Imam, a treasurer, and a body guard, formed princi- 
j)ally of slaves. The character of the people is much the same as 
that of the inhabitants of Berber. Tiiey arc kept in some order, it 
is true, by the Mek ; but wickedness and injustice govern all their 
conduct, for they know that the Iuav can do little more than endea- 
vour to prevent crimes, and that it very seldom punishes them. 
Nightly robbers, drunken people who have assaulted strangers, 
thieves detected in the market, &(*. &c. are ol’ten carried ‘before 
the Mek, but he is generally satisfied Avith imprisoning them for two 
or three days ; and I did not hear a single instance of his having 
ordered any person to be put to death, or even flogged, although 
such crimes as I have mentioned were committed daily during my 
stay fit Shendy. 'I’lie delinquents were permitted to return (juietly 
to their homes, on paying a small fine to the Mek and his people. 
I was told that at Kordofan thieves are always punished with death. 

Debauchery and drunkenness are as fashionable here as at Ber- 
ber; the latter, T think, is even more common. No night passed 
Avithout my hearing the loud songs of some Bouza meeting, though 
our quarter, that of the Dongol^Avy, avIio are too avaricious to be 
addicted to tlicse vices, Avasoncof the quietest. At Berber public 
Avomen were constantly seen in the street ; at Shendy I very seldom 
met any of tlicra, though Avithin the ip' lesures of tlie houses they 
are iilmost as numerous as at Berber. 

'I’hc dress, habhs, and maimers or the inhabitants of Shendy are 
the same as those of the places last described, and appear to pre- 
vail as far as Durlour, and Seniiaav. 1 observed more Avell dressetl 
people at Shendy dum at Berber, and clean linen Avas much oftener 
SC' n. Gold being a very current article in the Shendy market, 
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tlie women have more frequently golden rings at their noses and 
ears than those of Berber ; the people also possess more wealth. 
It is not uncommon to see a family possessed of a dozen slaves, 
acting as servants in the house, and labourers in the field. 

The people of Shendy, like those of Berber, are shepherds, 
traders, and husbandmen. Agriculture, however, seems to be lit- 
tle thought of by the inhabitants themselves, iieing chiefly left to the 
Arab peasants of the vicinity ; the cultivable soil in the neighbour- 
hood of the city is narrow; but to the north and south of it are 
some fine arable plains. AV'^ater-wheeis are common ; they are 
ercctedug'cucrally on those parts of the high banks, which the most 
copious inundations of the river cannot overflow ; by means of 
them the cultivators raise one winter crop ; but they are too lazy 
to bestow the labour necessary for watering the soil a second or 
third time, as is done in the most elevated parts of Upper Egypt, 
where also the river very seldom rises high enough to overflow the 
lianks. Dhourra is the chief produce ; Dokhen and wheat are 
sown in small quantities, the former for the consumption of the 
western traders who visit Shendy, the latter almost exclusively for 
the families of the great. Large quantities of onions, some red 
pepper (brought from Kordofim), Bamyes, chick-peas Me- 

loiikhye, and Tormos,* arc always found in the market either 
green or dried. During the inundalion sonic water-melons and 
cucumbers arc sown, but for the use only of the Harem of the 
Mek. 

The cattle is very fine ; and the inhabitants say that their size and 
quality continue to increase, in proportion as you ascend the river. I 
saw no domestic animals that are not coinuionin Egypt. Elephants 
arc first met with at Abou Ileraze, two or three days to the north of 

In Egypt, the nical of the Tor’uos is used us a substitute for soap in wa.shii)g tlie 
head and body. 
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Sennaar; and they have never been known to pass to the north- 
ward of that district, which is bounded by a chain of mountains six 
or eight hours in breadth, reaching close to the river. I was told 
that tigers arc frequently seen in the Wadys east of Shendy. In 
the moutains of Dender, a district towards the Atbara, and six or 
eight journies south-east of j^hendy, the giraffa is found (Arabic, 
Zerafa, i. e. the elegant). It is hunted by the Arabs 

Shukorein and Kowahel, and is highly prized for its skin, ol 
which the strongest bucklers arc made. I frequently saw moun- 
tain-goats of the largest size brought to the market of Shendy ; 
they have long horns bending to the middle of the back ; their 
flesh is esteemed a great dainty. They call them Areal. a 

name given in Syria to the red deer. In Upper Egypt they 
are called Teytal and in Syria Beden They are 

caught by the Djaalein Bedouins in nooses, in the same manner 
as they catch ostriches, which arc also very common in this neigh- 
bourhood. The ostrich-feathers however arc inferior to those of 
the western deserts. I'hose most esteemed in Egypt are from Kor- 
dofan and Darfour, which the caravans from the latter place bring 
to Siout. The Djaalein peasants bring the feathers to the mar- 
ket in bundles, good and bad together, and exchange them for 
Dhourra. Their price, when I was at Shendy, was about one- 
tenth of what they would bring at Cairo, where the best kinds, in 
1812, sold at two hundred and eighty piastres per pound. The 
Pasha of Egypt has lately included them among the articles mono- 
polised V)y 

* The trade in ostrich feathers Is one of the most complicated in the markets of Africa : 
at Cairo the feathers are a.>soi led into .several dHTerent qualities, and parcels arc made up by 
the Jews (who alone undej stand the trade well), containing jiortionsof every kind. Each 
parcel of ten pounds vv'eiglit must contain one pound of the iiiiest and whitest sort, one 
» ound of the second qualit \, also white, but of a smaller size, and eight pounds of the 
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The hippopotamus (in Arabic Farass el B:ihhr,^l or Bar- 
nick, j-jy), is not common at Shendy, though it occasionally makes 
its appearance there ; during my stay there was one in the river in 
the vicinity of Bocydha, which made great ravages in the fields. 
It never rose above water in the day-time, but came on shore in 
the night, and destroyed as much by the treading of its enormous 
feet, as it did by its voracity ; the people have no means of killing 
them. At Sennaar, where hippopotami are numerous, they are 
caught in trenches, slightly covered with reeds, in towliich they fall 
during their nightly excursions. It is generally said that no musket 
ball can bring them to the ground, unless they are hit in the vul- 
nerable^ spot, which is over the ear. The whips called Korbadj 
(^b^), which are formed of their skins, are made at Sennaar, and 
on the Nile, above that place, immediately after being taken otf, 
the skin is cut into narrow strips, about five or six I’eet in length, 
gradually tapering to a point: each strip is then rolled up, so that 
the edges unite, and form a pipe, in which state it is tied last and 
left to dry in the sun. In order to render these whips pliable, they 
must be rubbed with butter or grease. At Shendy they are sold at 
the rate of twelve or sixteen for a Spanish dollar; in Egypt, wiiere 
they are in general uSe, and the dread of every servant and [)easanl, 
they are Avorlh from half a dollar, to a dollar each. In colder 
climates, even in Syria, they become brittle, crack, and lose their 
elasticity. 

Crocodiles are very numerous about Shendy. I have generally 
remarked that these animals inhabit particular parts of the Nile, 
from whence they seldom appear to move ; thus, in Lower Egypt, 


sorts called Jemina, Bajoca, Coda, and Spadone, the last of whicli is black, and 
value. The market price of white sorted feathers is at present (181 (>) two hundred and 
eighty piastres per rotolo, or poupd^ or two thousand eight hundred piastres, eacli p.ircc( 
of ten pounds. 


Nil 
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they have entirely disappeared, although no reasonable cause 
can be assigned for their not descending the river. In Upper 
Egypt, the neighbourhood of Akhmim, Dendera, Orment, and 
Edfou, are at present the favourite haunts of the crocodile, while 
few are ever seen in the intermediate parts of the river. The same 
is the case in different parts of Nubia towards D6ngola. At Ber- 
ber nobody is afraid of encountering crocodiles in the river, and 
we bathed there very often, swimming out into the midst of the 
stream. At Shendy, on the contrary, they are greatly dreaded ; the 
Arabs and the slaves and females, who repair to the shore of the 
river near the town every morning and evening to wash their linen, 
and fill their water-skins for the supply of the town, are, obliged 
to be continually on the alert, and such as bathe take dhre not to 
proceed to any great distance into the river. 1 was several times 
present when a crocodile made its appearance, and witnessed the 
terror it inspired ; the crowd all quickly retiring up the beach. 
During my stay at Shendy a man who had been advised to bathe 
in the river, after having escaped the small-pox, was seized and 
killed by one of these animals. At Sennaar crocodiles are often 
brought to market, and their flesh is piibliely sold there. T once 
tasted some of the meat at Esne, in Upper Egypt; it is of a dirty 
white colour, not unlike young veal, with a slight fishy smell ; the 
animal had been caught by some fishermen in a strong net, and 
Avas above tivelve feet in length. The Governor of Esne ordered it 
to be brought into his court yard, where more than an hundred 
balls were fired against it without effect, till it Avas thrown upon its 
back, and the contents of a small sAv|vei discharged at its belly, the 
skin of Avhich is much softer than that of the back. Eish are very 
seldom caught by the Arabs of Shendy. Nets appear to be un- 
known, but children <^tten amuse themselves in angling Avith 
hooked nails. 
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The produce of the fields of Shendy and its neighbourhood is 
not sufficient for the supply of the population, the wants of which 
are much increased by the continual arrival of caravans. Dhourra 
is imported principally from Abou Heraze, in the route to Sennaar. 
A caravan of more than three hundred camels arrived from thence 
with Dhourra during my stay at Shendy, and the price, which, on 
our arrival, was at the rate of one dollar for twelve measures, fell 
to twenty measures per dollar. The price of grain varies almost 
daily, the market being affected by the arrival of every caravan of 
traders, who always buy up a considerable quantity for the food of 
the slaves and camels. The Mek also monopolizes the corn-trade 
as much as he can. At Abou Heraze and* Sennaar, Dhourra is 
said to be in great plenty ; forty measures being sold for a dollar. 
This grain is of the same shape and size as that of Shendy and 
Upper Egypt ; but it is of an ash gray colour; it is said to be less 
nourishing, and of course is less esteemed than the other. 

Horses are more numerous here than at Berber. The Mek, it is 
said, can raise within Shendy itself from two to three hundred 
horsemen. According to the custom of the Eastern Arabs, the 
Djaalein Bedouins ride mares in preference to stallions ; but the 
latter arc preferred by the inhabitants of the town. The Mek’s 
brother, Ras Saad ed Dyn jcu»), had a horse for which he 
had given in the southern districts thirteen slaves ; it surpassed in 
beauty any other horse I ever remember to have seen. At a public 
festival on the occasion of the circumcision of one of Mek Nimr’s 
sons, all the horsemen of Shendy met, and accompanied the family 
of the chief through the town, their horses prancing about. They 
appeared to me but very indifferent horsemen ; none attempted 
any of the manoeuvres for which the Mamelouks are so famous : 
they contented themselves with gallopping backwards and for- 
wards; nor did I see one bold rider amongst .them.. It is in this 
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cavalry, however, that the Mek places his chief strength, and it 
decides the fate of all the battles he is obliged to fight with his ene- 
mies. The saddles, and bridles, as well as the stirrups, in which 
they place the great toe only, are the same as those used at Berber 
and Jjy the Arabs Sheygya, who appear to be as celebrated for 
their horsemanship in this country as the Mamclouks once were in 
Turkey. Mek Ninir has about twenty firelocks, which he has 
either bought or taken from Egyptian traders ; with these he arms 
his favourite slaves, but few of them have (rouritgc sufficient to fire 
them off, and there are none who dare take an aim by placing the 
gun against the shoulder. The sight of it alone generally frightens 
the enemy, and so far it fully answers their purpose, for it is 
always the wish of both parlies to finish the battle with as little 
bloodshed as possible, because the law of retaliation is in full force 
amongst these Arabs. Several of Mek Nimr’s musquets are cither 
broken, or so much rusted, as to make them unserviceable, and 
nobody could be found to clean and mend them. Having been 
seen one day cleaning my gun, I was supposed to be skilful in 
this art, and serious proposals were made to me, to enter into the 
Mek’s service as gunsmith. He offered me one male and two 
female slaves, and as much Dhourra as 1 might want for their 
maintenance ; and it was Avith difficulty that 1 could persuade the 
slaves Avho made me the proj)osal in the name of their master, that 
t knew nothing of the business of a gunsmith. Travellers in these 
countries ought to avoid shewing their capacity in the most trifling 
things that may be of use or aflbrtl p' *^; are to the chiefs, who will 
endeavour to force them into their serv ice. Not having succeeded 
in prevailing upon me to remain, the Mek wished at least to have 
my gun. lie sent for it, and kept it for several days; and upon 
my urgent entrcati(;s to have it niurued to me, lie sent me four 
Sp; nish dollars, ordering his slaves at the same time to carry me 
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several dishes of bread and meat from his own kitchen. Upon 
complaining to some of the inhabitants of this treatment, they 
replied, that having now eaten of the Mek's food I had become his 
friend, and that it would therefore be a disgrace to me to make 
any difficulty in parting with my gun. I was very sorry to lose it, 
especially when I considered in what countries 1 still intended to 
travel ; but in my present circumstances four dollars were not to 
be despised. Seeing no chance therefore of either getting back 
my gun, or obtaining a higher price for it, I accepted the Mek's 
four dollars with many professions of thanks. 

It will appear very singular that fire-arms are not more fre- 
(jucntly met with here, as they may so easily be imported. Jiut 
the fact is, that traders arc afraid to carry them, lest they should 
excite the cupidity of some or other of the chiefs ; and it is not 
to be supposed, that until they are more numerous, they can 
be taken to market like other goods, or be paid for at a regu- 
lar price. To the country people, who seldom visit the towns 
where traders make any stay, a tnusijuet is an object of the greatest 
terror, and will frighten away dozens of them. A Djaalein Arab, 
who had some ostrich feathers to sell, came one day to the house 
where f lodged, to barter with ray companions for his feathers. 
The moment he espied my gun standing in the corner of the room, 
he got up, and desired it might be removed, for that he did not 
like to remain near so deadly an instrument. 

The envoy whom the Pasha of Egypt sent to Sennaar, related, 
upon his return, that the king exhibited one day a review of 
cavalry before him, wlien the envoy desired to be permitted to 
shew' the Turkish artillery exercise, he having with him two small 
field-pieces mounted on camels, and three soldiers. When they 
began to fire, the greater part of the people fled, and many threw 
themselves on the ground, crying out for help. I never saw a 
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man of these countries who dared touch my gun, unless he had been 
either in Egypt or Arabia ; and the young men belonging to our 
caravan frequently got rid of troublesome visitors by laying hold 
of it, and saying that they were going to fire it off. If such is the 
case in this part of the continent, which has so much intercourse with 
the Turkish dominions, what must be the degree of surprise and 
terror upon first witnessing the effect of fire-arms among the peo- 
ple farther removed in the interior, where such instruments have 
nevdr been seen, and scarcely heard of. I'his is one of the rea- 
sons which lead me to believe that with prudence and persever- 
ance a very small body of European soldiers might make their 
way across these countries without opposition. Three hundred, 
for instance, well inured to a tropical climate, might, I am per- 
suaded, penetrate very far into Eastern Africa. From Assouan 
to Sennaar they certainly would have little to apprehend. If 250 
miserable Mamelouks conquered and kept possession of Dongola, 
against the joint efforts of the Dongoldwy and the Sheygya, a 
body of experienced FiUropcans could not have much to fear from 
these Africans, divided as they are into small principalities, which 
possess no union among one another. The difticulties arising from 
fatigue, privation, and climate, might be obviated by patience 
and prudence ; by following the banks of the rivers, where pro- 
visions and camels may be always procured, and, by selecting 
salubrious and elevated spots, wherein to pass the rainy season, 
which moreover has none of those dreadful effects experienced in 
the western countries of Africa. Single individuals attempting to 
make discoveries in tlie interior of this continent, through districts 
unfrequented by northern traders, will, I fear, always fall victims 
to their zeal and horn)urab!e ambition ; and if the sources of the 
Bahr el Abyadh are ever to be discovered, it must be by an armed 
force. England has, by her different voyages of discovery^ and 
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her missions to explore distant countries, far surpassed all the 
nations of Europe : and a successful expedition through the inte- 
rior of thd' African continent is alone wanting to render her 
triumph complete. 

Shendy has a daily, and one large weekly market, which is fre- 
quented by all the surrounding Arabs. The common currency is 
the same as that at Berber, viz. Dhourra and Dammour. Slaves 
and camels are generally bought with dollars, or whole parties of 
slaves are bartered for Egyptian and Souakin merchandize. Of 
dollars those only are current that are coined in Spain. They are 
called Abou Medfaa (jJju. ^!), from having the supposed figure of 
a gun on the reverse, or Abou Anioud yl), from the columns : 
none pass current but those with the inscription Carolus IIII., 
which they term Reyal Abou Areyaa (^ j\ and these nume- 

rals, or lines, must be visible upon the dollar to make it pass at its 
full value. They say that the dollars with Carolus III. must be of 
less value, because they have only three lines, whence they are 
estimated at one-sixth below the real value. Those coined under 
the Ferdinands lose one-third. Austrian dollars are not taken at 
all. During my stay at Shendy, I found a blacksmith secretly 
employed in adding an I to the dollars of Charles III., for which 
he received two measures of Dhourra per dollar. This distinction 
of the numerals, it is said, W'as first made by the Bedouins ; as it is 
now known amongst the merchants, little inconvenience arises 
from it. Gold coins have no currency ; but pure gold, in small 
pieces, or lumps, or ear-rings, can always be procured from the 
Sennaar merchants at the market pri?e. I never saw any gold dust 
in the possession of the traders during the whole of my journeys. 
The Mamelouks had sent one of their servants to Shendy with 
Venetian zecchins, and 1’urkish gold coins, in order to exchange 
them for dollars; the Egyptians bought them up at half their 
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value, but they afterwards repented of it, when they recollected 
that they might have employed their dollars in other purchases, 
which would have returned them more than fifty per Cent, profit 
in Egypt. 

The market of Shcndy is held upon a wide open space between 
the two principal quarters of the town. Three rows of small shops 
built of mud, one behind the other, in the shape of niches, about 
six feet in length by four feet in depth, and covered by mats, are 
occupied by the more opulent tradesmen, wlio carry their goods 
to their respective shops every morning, and back to their houses 
in the evening, as tliese sliops have no door by which they can be 
secured. The other merchants .sit upon the ground, under a kind 
of shed or awning of mats supported by three long poles, which 
can be turned in all directions, to keep off the sun, so as to afford 
sufficient shade to the seller and his customers at all times of the 
day. Similar awnings are in common use in the Iledjaz. The 
articles usually offered for sale in the daily market arc the fol- 
lowing : 

Butchers Meat. Cows and camels are slaughtered daily for this 
supply, but shcc[) very seldom. 1 did not hear that they were in 
the habit of emasculating the animals destined for the shambles. 
The tallow is sold by particular merchants, who wash and cleanse 
it, in order to make it fit for anointing the hair and skin. Close by 
the butchers shops are sold pieces of roasted fat, upon which and 
a little Bouza, the Bedouins of the desert usually dijie when they 
come to the town. The flesh is not weighed, but sold in lots of 
about two or three pounds wdlght. Weights, in general, are only 
met with in the merchants own houses ; in the market they use for 
this purpose stones, by means of which the sellers have often an 
opportunity of cheating. The pound or rotolo is equal to that of 
Ca'fo. 
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Milk. In the morning both fresh and sour milk is brought in 
by Bedouin girls, and exchanged for Dhourra; they carry with 
them small wooden bowls, one of wlTich the buyer fills with the 
grain, and receives in return three measures of milk; these girls also 
sell boiled chich-pease and boiled Tormous, both of which are a 
favourite breakfast, and called Belileh (aUj). Bread is never sold 
in the market; but there are many women living in poor huts in dif- 
ferent parts of the town, who, for a trifling recompense, immediately 
grind the Dhourra, and make it into bread. It is an established 
custom not to eat in the market-place, nor any where in public; it 
is even considered very indecorous for a person to be seen chewing 
any food beyond the threshold of his own house : the reason of this 
is a superstitious notion that a hungry man may observe the eater 
and may envy the morsels he puts into his mouth; for there is no 
blessing, they say, or nutriment in food upon which another has 
cast an envious eye It is for the same 

reason that in the Levant, the meanest peasant never cats his din- 
ner of bread and onions without exclaiming (<0)-k-j) Besmillc, and 
inviting every one who passes by to partake with him; and he con- 
siders it a great favbur if a small portion of his loaf is accepted, and 
as great an insult if his offer is silently refused ; he expects, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, that the person invited should 
answer him at least with the word llannyan (Ci prosit), if he does 
not choose to eat with him. In Turkey, this custom is not ob- 
served ; and people may often be seen eating in the market places, 
and before their own houses. I often bought milk early in the 
morning in the market at Shendy, and then retired into a neigh- 
bouring hut, to drink it; but I was obliged to give the woman of 
the hut a handful of Dhourra for permission to do- so. 

Tobacco . — Retail dealers in tobacco are met with in every corner 
of the market; the people are immodeiTtely addicted to the use of 

0 o 
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it, and esteem it a luxury ; they have not, however, the insolent 
custom of taking the pipes of others, like the people of Berber. 
'Bhe Fokara never smoke. The best tobacco comes from Sennaar, 
and is called Taba ; when dry, it is of a dark green colour, and has 
much the same taste and appearance as that cultivated in the 
mountains of Arabia Petraja. Pipes, and pipe-heads of clay, are 
also imported from Sennaar. Many persons mix natron with the 
tobacco before they chew it. Snulf is much in use; it is made by 
reducing the tobacco to a fine powder, and mixing about one-third 
of natron to given quantities of it. They use for snuff-boxes 
small cocoa nut shells brought from Sennaar, or very small gourds ; 
like the inhabitants of the Hcdjaz, they lay the snuff upon the 
thumb-nail, and never take it between the finger and thumb. The 
Souakin merchants take off several camel loads of the tobacco, for 
the Djedda and Yemen markets. Unlike the Arabs and Turks, the 
people of these countries spit at every whiff; and they say that he 
who does not, will never be a hardy bouza drinker. 'Fhey squirt 
the spittle through the fore-teeth, a custom 1 slioidd not have 
thought worth noticing here, had it not been a habit so totally 
different from that of all the Musulman smoken^ 1 ever saw. 

The dealers in tobacco also sell natron, which is brought from 
Kordofan, whither it is imported from Darfour; and salt, from the 
salt mines of Boyedha; but this salt is dear, and the poor use as a 
substitute for it a brine, which they procure by dissolving in hot 
water lumps of a reddish coloured saline earth, of a bitterish, dis- 
agreeable taste, which they purcha.sr ft jm the Bedouins of the 
eastern desert; it seems to contain ochre andl|allum. Some of the 
poorer merchants sell dried Bamyes, red pepper, onions, and 
Meloukhyc. ■ * 

The grocers and druggists shops are the most frequented of any ; 
there are always half a dozen of them opened, in which are sold 
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cloves (Jiy), pepper, cardamoms, (Jlil v^)» e|id tamarinds, 
called here Erdeyb (u-jjys), which are brought from Kordofan, 
in small cakes. The tamarinds are prepared by exposing the 
pulse together with the beans to the sun until they approach 
putrefaction, in which state they are kneaded into cakes. The 
best sort grows to the N. W. and W. of Darfour, between that 
country and Dar Saleht ; but they abound also in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kordofan. The people of Shendy dissolve the 
cakes in hot water, which they drink as a refreshing beverage. 
Many camel loads of this excellent fruit are carried to Egypt; 
it is called Tamerhindy the date of India, at Cairo, 

where it is in part imported from the East-Indies. I have seen 
considerable quantities of it in the hands of the Indian merchants, 
at Djidda, where it is called Homar ; but this sort is much 
cheaper than the other, being loose, not made into cakes, and of 
an inferior quality. The Tamerhindy tree grows at Mekka* and 
in different parts of the Hedjaz. 

Sandal zvood h imported from India, in considerable quantities ; it 
forms one of the ingredients of the perfumed paste with which they 
rub the skin ; and in cases of sickness the patients room is per- 
fumed with it by strewing chips of the wood upon burning char- 
coal. It is sold in pieces about six inches irf length. Much of it 
is carried to Sennaar. 

Fenugreek (Helbeh, <do.) is brought from Egypt, and used by 
the medical practitioners in this part of the country as a tonic. 

The Liban (^^U) i| a species of gum, collected by the Bedouin 
Arabs who inhabit tSe deserts between Kordofan and Shilluk, on 
the road to Sennaar. It is said to exude from the stem of a tree in 
the same manner as gum arabic. It is sold in small thin cakes, 

* The Editor saw it growing in the island of Elephantine. 
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is of a dull gr^ colour, very brittle, and has a strong smell. The 
country people use it as a perfume, but it is dear. It is much in 
demand for the inhabitants of Taka, and all the tribes between the 
Nile and the Red Sea. It is exported to Souakin; the Cairo mer- 
chants receive it from Djidda. At Cairo it is considered as the 
frankincense, and is called Jncenso. There are two sorts, one of 
which is much coarser than the other. It is also imported into 
Djidda from Souahal, on the eastern coast of Africa, beyond Cape 
Gardafui; and from Abyssinia, by the way of Massouah; but this 
last is of an inferior quality. 

Gutn arabic is sold in small quantities in the markets of Shendy ; 
but loads of it may always be had of the Sennaar or Kordofan 
merchants; that of which the fine white colour causes it to be most 
esteemed comes from Kordofan, from the districts inhabited by 
the Bedouins Fadhcl. 'I'he trade in gum arabic by this route 
has of late been of little consecpience, as the jirofils arising from it 
are much less than those on slaves and camels ; liut the Darfour 
caravan continues to import it. It is now, however, become 
scarce and dear in Egypt, and will therefore, probably, be again 
imported in large quantities. 

Shishm a small grain of the size and shape of the smallest 

lentils, of a deep black, shining colour, is imported from Darfour. 
It is pulverised and rubbed into the eyelids for complaints of the 
eyes. The Darfour caravans carry large quantities of this grain' 
to Egypt, where it is much more in request than in the southern 
countries ; there it is in general use amongst all classes, rather as a 
preserver of the eyes, than as a remedy forlbphthalmia. It cer- 
tainly communicates a refreshing coolness to the eye. I did not 
understand that any of it was exported from Egypt. 

Antimony is sold in large quantities to people from all parts, and 
of all descriptions, to blacken the eyelids. In the open coulitry, 
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small pieces of antimony (Kohhel) often answer the purpose of a 
currency, as the peasants wives will always readily barter for it any 
thing that their house can afford. 

A drug called Kerji* (^y), i. e. bark, is imported by the western 
merchants; it is a yellow-coloured bark, of considerable thickness, 
of a fibrous texture, and apparently belonging to a shrub, or the 
. smaller branches of a tree, being about an inch in diameter. A 
decoction of it is used as an astringent in fever and dysentry ; it has 
a very bitter taste. I was told that the tree or shrub from which 
this bark is procured, grows also in the mountains towards Abys- 
sinia, in the country of the Shukorye. 

1 had collected small specimens of the articles above enumerated ; 
but I unfortunately lost them through the negligence of my com- 
panions during the voyage from Souakin to Djidda. Amongst them 
was some of the fruit Allobe, brought from Sennaar and Kordofan. 
In its ilry state it is of the size of a pigeon’s egg, of a brownish 
yellow colour, with a large kernel, inveloped in a thin fleshy sub- 
stance, which has a sub-acid, and rather agreeable taste. It is 
eaten as a dainty; and is believed to be a remedy for flatulency, of 
which many people here complain. It is likewise called Tamr 
el berr (^1 ^"),f or the date of Soudan. 'J'he Allobeis said to grow 
on a large tree, 'I'he people of Kordofim are extremely fond of 
it. I have seen at Cairo a specimen of a fruit called Zakkoum, 
from the plains of Ramie, in Palestine, which appeared to me to 
be the same as the Allob6. 

On the great market days, which are every Friday and Satur- 
day, several thousands of people resort to Shendy from the distance 
of three or four days ; the greater part of whom bring cattle for 

* The same name is given to cinnamon, which is here called Kerfe Hindy. 
f Berr, originally meaning “ continent,” is a word often used to indicate the wliole 
extent of the Soudan countries. 
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sale. Judging from the individuals I saw in the market, all these 
Arabs appear to be entirely of the same race, excepting only 
that the true Djaalein Bedouins who come from the eastern desert 
are much fairer-skinned than the inhabitants of the banks of the 
Nile, which arises probably from their taking greater care not to 
mix in concubinage with the negro race. I was much struck with 
the physiognomy of many of these Djaaleins, who had exactly the 
countenance and expression of features of the Bedouins of eastern 
Arabia; their beards are even shorter, and thinner. Some indivi- 
duals of a tribe of Djaalein who border, to the south, uj)on the 
Shukorye, appeared at the market with hats on their heads, made 
of reeds; they M'ere high and pointed, wibli broad brims, and were 
tied under the chin with a leather thong. They are worn both by 
men and women. 

About four or five hundred camels, al many cows, a hundred 
asses, and twenty or thirty horses, were on sale on the great 
market-days. Every merchant then lakes his stand in one of the 
open shops, or in the open market, and exposi^s part of his mer- 
chandize ; for even the richest traders are not ashamed of traffick- 
ing in the minutest detail. The Egyptian, Souakin, Sennaar, and 
Kordofan merchants form separate corps, in the midst of which is 
a great circle of slaves, thus exposed for sale. The country people 
bring to market mats, baskets, ox hides, and other skins, coarse 
pottery, camel saddles, wooden dishes, and other articles of their 
own manufacture, &G. About a dozen shoe-makers, or rather 
sandal-makers, from the countr}*, work for these two days in the 
market, and will make a pair of sandals at an hour’s notice. The 
works in leather are very prettily done. The leather is tanned 
with the Garadli (4^) or pulse of the acacia (Sant uuil*) ; the 

Bedouins about Sennaar are said to be the most skilful in its pre- 

✓ / 

* The Aralw say anti 
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paration. Leather sacks (Djerab plur. are likewise 
sold here ; they serve for the transport of every kind of baggage and 
merchandize, excepting Dhourra, gum arabic, and salt, which are 
carried in baskets. Many blacksmiths repair to Shendy from 
the country ; they make and sell the small knives 
generally worn among these people. These knives are 
about eight inches long, and are worn in a leathern 
scabbard tied over the left elbow : they are two-edged, 
like those worn by the Ber^bera, and are of the shape 
here represented. 

The market is so crowded, and the dust and heat 
arc so great, during the mid-day hours, which is the 
favourite time for transacting business, that I was un- 
able to remain in the market-place many hours toge- 
ther, and always left one of my companions in charge 
of the little I had to sell.'' In different parts of the place are sta- 
tioned peasants with jars of water, which they sell to the thirsty, at 
the rate of a handful of Dhourra for as much water as two persons 
can drink. Several of the Fakys have water cisterns in the court- 
yards of their houses, which are always kept full, and at which 
every one may drink gratis. Many of them have likewise small 
cli|ipels annexed to their dwellings. There is no mosque in the 
whole place. 

The only artizans I saw at Shendy were blacksmiths, silver- 
smiths, who work very coarse ornaments for the women, tan- 
ners, potters, and carpenters. If a house is to be built, the owner, 
his relatives, and slaves, with a few labourers, execute the ma- 
sonry, and the carpenter is only called in to lay the roof arid make 
the doors. Like the Bedouins of the desert, these Arabs are their 
own artizans upon all ordinary occasions. 
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There are no weavers at Shendy, but all the women and grown 
up children, and many of the men, are seen with a distaff con- 
stantly in their hands, spinning cotton yarn, which they sell to the 
people of Berber. The distaff, Mugzil (J^), resembles that used 
in Egypt and Syria. Cotton is cultivated in this neighbourhood, 
and is a general produce of all the countries on the banks of the 
Nile, although nowhere in any great quantity, except at Damer 
and about Sennaar. 

The wholesale trade at Shendy is principally conducted through 
the agency of brokers. Most of these are Dongol4wy, who seem, 
in general, to be the most acute and intelligent traders of this part 
of the country. A caravan no sooner arrives, than every mer- 
chant’s house is crowded with brokers ; but the avidity and par- 
simony of all parties are too great to allow them to bring their 
transactions to a speedy conclusion. Even after the bargain is 
made, each i)arty endeavours to cheat the other before the goods 
are delivered and the money paid. In addition to this, every 
attempt to enter into an engagement of any importance becomes 
known all over the place, and the jealpusy of the traders often pre- 
sents its taking place. No merchandize has its fixed price ; there 
is no such thing as a price current ; every one sells according to 
the prospect he has of cheating the buyer and bribing the broker. 
The purchase money, or in cases of barter, its equivalent in nier- 
chandize, is almost always immediately paid down ; the longest 
credit I have witnessed is a couple of days ; and it is evident, on 
the termination of every commercial transaction, that the buyer 
and seller reciprocally entertain suspicions of each others honesty. 
To oblige a debtor to settle his accounts, recourse is generally had 
to the slaves of the Mek, who act as police officers ; but a man who 
is^onprotected, and without friends, is sure to lose the greater part 
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of his goods, if he allows them to go out of his hands without im- 
mediate payment. 

I shall now briefly mention the different articles of the trade of 
Shendy with Egypt, Kordofan, Sennaar, and Souakin ; premising, 
however, that I remained too short a time to collect the fullest and 
" most correct information on that subject. 

The principal articles imported from Egypt are the Sembil* 
(J^), and Mehleb both of which are in great request 

in Soudan ; the former as a perfume and medicine, the latter as a 
condiment, and occasionally as a medicine also. The traders 
usually sell them together, in the proportion of about three 
parts of Sembil to one of Mehleb. Thus, in general, each 
camel load contains about 350 pounds of the former, and 
120 pounds of the latter; but sometimes it consists of equal 
quantities of each. The loads of these articles are termed ex- 
clusively Zamele i. e. the full, or great load. Every 

respectable merchant coming from Egypt brings with him two 
Zamcles. In the caravan with which I came there were eight, 
distributed amongst thirty-nine camels, the whole number of the 
beasts of transport. 'Fhe Zamele is easily disposed of, in wliole- 
sale, to the Sennaar merchants, who give, in exchange, dollars, 
Dammour, and slaves. 

There is much less demand for these drugs in the west 
than in the south of Africa. In the countries to the north of 
Abyssinia, in those south of Sennaar, and in Abyssinia itself, they 
are in constant use, and besides what passes by land, considerable 

* The Sembil is the Valeriana CeUica, or Spiga Ccltica of the Italians, ft is chiefly 
groiyn in the southern provinces of the Austrian dominions, and is exported from Venice 
and Trieste. The Mehleb is brought from Armenia and Persia, and is exported from 
Smyrna and other parts of Asia Minor. It appears to be the fruit of a species of 
Tilia. 
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quantities are shipped from Djidda to Massouah, for the Abyssi- 
nian market. They are here at least 250 per cent, dearer than at 
Cairo. The Egyptians sometimes j)ush on as far as Sennaar, if 
they cannot find a ready sale for their Zamele at Shendy. 

Soap. The soap which supplies all Egypt and Arabia, is manu- 
factured at Gaz6, Yaffa, Hebron, and Jerusalem. No good soap 
iias hitherto been made in Egy[)t itself; tlierc are several manu- 
jfactories of it at Siout, but it is of a very inferior kind, the oil 
ivhich they employ being made from the lettuce, instead of the 
olive. The Pasha ofl<^gypt, however, has lately established, under 
the direction of an able Italian, a soap manufactory in the Delta. 
The oil is brought from the Archipelago, and the natron lakes fur- 
nish the alkali. Soap is a very profitable article, and in great 
demand in all parts of the southern countries, but it exposes the 
merchant to the importunities oP numerous beggars of all classes, 
whose commonest intreaty is for a piece of soaj) to ^vasll their 
shirt, and whom it is not always advisable to send away unsatis- 
fied. Soap is sold at Shendy by tlie piece, without examining 
into its greater or smaller size. This is likewise the case with .sz/gur. 
The loaf, weighing about four pounds, and the prime cost of 
Avhich in the sugar works of Upper Egypt is one-sixth of a 
dollar, is sold for a dollar at Shendy. Its dearness is owing to tlje 
great risks incurred in transporting it, as a sudden fall of rain on 
the road might ruin a whole cargo. 

Sugar is much in d'anand in all j arts, for presents to the great 
people, and to the women.* It is always eaten by itself, never 
entering into any dish of sweetmeats, or cookery. 

The odier chief imports of Egyppan manufacture arc Takas^ a 
sort (jf coarse cambric, died blue. With which the women, espe- 

* The most fashionable .'imon<,f tljc women of the town at Sheudy have fixed the 
price of their favours at a loaf ut sugar. 
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dally the Bedouin women, line their best clokcs. It is sold in 
small pieces, one of which, when I was at Shendy, was worth a 
dollar; it is the most current article of mercliandizc in small bar- 
gains, {ind is jwincipally bought up by the Kordolan merchants. 
It is everywhere very acceptable, as it serves to pay the local 
authorities, when dollars are not at hand. White cotton stuffs, 
with red borders, made at Mehalla, in the Delta ; they are worn 
by the great people, especially at Sennaar. Melmjes, a l)lue 
striped cotton cloth, in which the women of distinction wrap 
themselves up when they sleep. The Darfour caravans also lake 
from Egypt, as presents to kings and other great persons, scarlet 
cloth, and some velvet, satin, and gold- embroidered stuffs, of the 
lighter kind, from Lyons and Florence, together with a variety of 
English calicoes and cambrics. Linen made at Siout and Mon- 
falout is in great re(juest for shirts, but is too dear to be commonly 
worn. Egyptian Sheep-skins, dressed with the wool on, form also 
a considerable article of importation. , They are used as saddle- 
cloths for the horses, dromedaries, and asses, of the natives, and 
as carpets to sit upon in their women's apartments. They arc 
often died blue or red, and find their way to the farthest parts of 
the west and south. No chief of a tribe, or head of a village, is 
without one of these skins. The sheep of the southern countries 
bear no wool. 

Beads. I have alread y mentioned the use of beads in these coun- 
tries, as a kind of currency. The most common are small wooden 
beads, made by the turners of Upper Egy{)t, which are bought up 
chiefly by the Bedouin and other peasants. Others, of which the 
chief manufactory is at Dcndera in Upper Egypt, are made of the 
kernels of the Poum, and are worn by all those who wash to dis- 
tinguish themselves by an appearance ! of sanctity. A variety of 
beads,- of a red and black colour, are imported from Jerusalem, 
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There is hardly a man, woman, or child, without a string or two of 
beads round the neck, or arm, or in their hands. Glass beads 

yi 

(Kherraz j^) have not the same currency here as they have in 
Abyssinia and Darfour, though they are conshintly seen in the 
market. The better sort are of Venetian manufacture, but the 
greater part arc made at Kl Khalil (or Hebron, near Jerusalem), 
which furnishes the whole of southern Syria, and the greatest part 
of Egypt, and of Arabia, with glass Avare. The white glass beads 
of Bohemia, called by the Italians Contaria d'Olanda, go to Dar- 
four. Of Venetian glass beads, from four to five hundred 
chests, of ten cwt. each, are sold annually at Cairo, at from 
fifty to one hundred patacks per cwt., or from 4/. to 8/. I 
had an opportunity, Avhen at Djidda, of seeing the beads des- 
tined for the Abyssinian market, of which I counted at least a 
dozen varieties, each known by its name, as, Om Shaher 
(*1, the renowned), Serdj el Melouk (u/jUl the king’s 
saddle), Ayn el Kahba the Avhore’s eye), Alow'an 

the many-coloured), Khams djenous the five 

sorts), flassan Beg Othman Beg nil different 

species. Every district there has its particular glass beatl, Avhich is 
not in fashion in the neighbouring districts. The Souakin merchants 
import into Shendy a species of beads called Reysh {Jjj'), Avhich 
are bought up exclusively by the Kordofan merchants, and Avhich 
form the principal article of exchange fer slaves, in their OAvn coun- 
try : they are likewise in demand atDarfour, Dar Saleh, and Bergho, 
to the Avest of Darfour. The Reysh come from the East Indies, 
principally from Surat; they are perforated balls of coloured agate, 
of the size of a small cherry, much resembling the marbles Avith 
wliich the children in Europe play. One thousand of these Reysh 
were worth, at Djidda, fifteen Spanish dollars. At Shendy they are 
sold at three Wokyes, or forty-eight dollars; and I was told that 
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at Kordofan one thousand of them would purchase six female 
slaves, who, on being carried to^Shendj, are there worth one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. The Reysh arc worn as necklaces by 
the women. The trade in this article is considered as one of the 
most profitable, because the beads are easily transported, and may 
escape the notice of the chiefs of the country. 

Coral (Merdjan of a bad kind is brought in small quan- 

tities ; the tribes of the chiefs adorn their necks with it, and also 
with amber. False coral (Merdjan kudab from 

Venice, and goes principally to the western countries. Of amber 
the transparent kind only is in request. 

Paper (Papier de trois limes, from Genoa and Leghorn), is 
rather a heavy article here ; it is more in demand in the western 
countries, to which it is carried by the Darfour caravans ; it is, 
however, always found in the warehouses of the Egyptians. Pewter 
(Gasdir in thin bars, in small quantity. Old copper, princi- 
pally large boilers, and pots, which are bought up by the slave 
traders, for their own use. Yellow bra.HS wire (Selk Asfar^t uA-), 
for which there is a great demand throughout all these countries, 
for ornamenting the lances, by twisting it round different parts of 
the shaft. 

Of hardware, the most current articles are razors, of that quality 
which, in Germany, from Avhence they come, may be worth three 
pence each ; at Cairo, they arc sold wholesale for twelve paras 
apiece. Files, almost all of which arc transformed into knives, in 
order to obtain a good steel blade. Thimbles, scissars, needles, all 
oLthc coarsest kind, of Nuremberg manufacture ; Nails, steels to 
strike fire; Sword-blades, of the kind, which I have already 
described, and which are in common use all over the Black coun- 
tries to the east of the Fezzan trade. They come from Sohlingen in 
Germany ; about three thousand of them are annually sold at 
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Cairo to the southern traders. Antimony, in small lumps. Tar 
(Gitran with which waterskins are rubbed, to make them 
water-tight, and the backs of camels, to preserve them from the 
scab, or to cure them of that disease. Silver trinkets for female 
ornaments, as bracelets, ear-rings, &c. ; of these the Darfour cara- 
vans take off considerable quantities from Egypt. Very small 
bells (sonaglii), with which they ornament, in Sennaar and 
Darfour, the camefs bridle and halter. Marcasite (Roh toutiya 
JUy goes likewise to Sennaar and Darfour. Looking-glasses of 
Venetian and Trieste manufaclure, with gilt covers, constitute a 
distinguishetl article of the Egy[)tian trade ; the most common 
kinds are about four inches s(|uarc; others are round, of about 
the same size, with a long handle, made at Cairo. No woman 
marries here without decorating her room witli such a looking- 
glass. 

Since tlie Mamelouks have established themselves in Dongola, 
every Egyptian caravan brings to Shendy sorm; articles of Marne- , 
louk dress, as cloths, shoes, &c., which are purchased by the 
Ddngola merchants. Until lately the direct trade between Upper 
Egypt and Ddngola was prohibited by the I’asha of Egypt, and 
the merchants preferred this circuitous route to the danger of 
having their goods confiscated. During the warfare between 
the Mtimelouks and the Sheygya, the former sent the greater 
part of their women to bhendy, as a place less exposed to the 
casualties of desultory , warfare ; they afterwards recalled them, 
but some were still there when I arrived, making themselves ridicu- 
lous by their arrogance and pretens on.s. 

The liigyptian trade is, in gciv’Tal, carried on with very small 
capitals. J do not believe that there is a single merchant, the 
whole amount of whose stock exceeds fifteen hundred Spa- 
nish dollars. Ihe family of tlie Alowein, with whom I came 
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from Daraou, and who fornicd of themselves a party of about a 
do;':cn people, had no more than a thousand dollars embarketl in 
their adventure. ^I'he coin moiij(Class of merchants have from two 
to three hundred dollars ; even this money is seldom their own 
property ; in general it is either borrowed by them in Upper 
Egy|)t, at high interest, or their merchandize is bought at Esne, 
Ketine, or even at Cairo, upon credit : the reason is, that no truly 
respectable merchant of Jigypt ever engages in such euterprizes. 
A journey to Soudan is looked upon, even in Egypt, as a despe- 
rate undertaking, in which those only embark who have little or 
nothing to lose; and in general, the traffic in slaves, or, as it is 
often called in Egypt, the trade in human flesh ^ 

is by no means thought creditable. The ])eople of Daraou, how- 
ever, find credit, and might easily accumulate riches, if they were 
not so incorrigibly vicious and dissipated, sjicnding the best part 
of their profits in drinking and debauchery. The money which 
they borrow in Upper Egypt, and for which they generally pledge 
their houses or lauded property, as security, is lent to them at an 
interest of fifty per cent, for the journey, whatever length of time 
they may remain absent ; and the goods which are bought upon 
credit in Egypt, on condition of [layment upon their return, are 
sold to thf'in at a price raised in the same jiroportien. Tlie 
Daraou merchants train their children, at a very early age, to 
this conimer<!e. Several boys, hardly ten years of age, followed 
their fathers in tlu*. caravan with which .1 travelled from Daraou ; 
and when once end)arked in this traffic, they perform at least two 
journeys amuiaHy until their latest years. I have seen jieople at 
Daraou, who boasted that their great, great grandfathers 
had been Sennaar merchants. 

^he Darfour merchants have at Cairo the reputation of being 
much better paymasters than those of the eastern route ; they li:iv c 
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also much larger capitals cmfearked in their trade, and are en- 
trusted with more considerable sums upon credit, especially at 
Siout, where many of tlieni makg their purchases. It may easily 
be conceived, from what I have already said of the prices of seve- 
ral articles of trade, that the profits of the Egyptians are very 
great. In fact there is not a single article of Egyptian or Euro- 
pean manufacture, which is not sold at Shendy at double or triple 
its prime cost in Egypt, and tlie products of the southern countries 
yield as great a profit when sold in Egypt. The rapacity of the 
chiefs through whose territories the caravans pass, the e.\|)ense of 
transport across the desert,* the feeding of the slaves, the tribute 
paid to the Ababdes, and the duties laid upon the trade by the 
Pasha of Egypt, -j- are indeed heavy drawbacks, but still the 
profits arc very considerable ; and I am certain that a well chosen 
assortment of goods carried from Daraou to Shendy, leaves, 
after the sale of the return-cargo at Daraou, a clear gain of one 
hundred and fifty percent., according to the most moderate calcu- 
lation. I have heard of Zamdes, or camel loads of Sembil and Meh- . 
leb, which, after having been exchanged at Shendy for slaves, pro- 
duced at Cairo a profit of almost five hundred per cent. Of late, the* 
Egyptian merchants have found dollars the most beneficial article of 
importation from Europe, because with dollars camels can be imme- 
diately procured in any quantity ; but this preference will last only 
as long^s camels continue to be in great demand in Egypt, for the 

* llie expenses of the outward journey arc three times ^ much as those attending 
the transport back from Berber to Daraou, on account of ihe cheapness of camels at 
Berber. 

f Upon every slave imported into Upper Egypt, Government exacts at present a 
duty of sixty piastres. The most important articles of the trade, as slave.s, Erdeyb, os- 
trich f athers, natron (from Darfoiir), are besides exclusively bought up by the Pasha, 
wlio fixes a maximum to the Soudan merchants, and resells them at pleasure, wiffc a 
great profit. 
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transport between Kenne and Kosswr, arid for the, supply of the 
'{'nrkish army in the Hedjaz. 

There are a few instances wealthy merchants from Egypt 
having c«me to Shendy with large capitals, as Rakim Aga, a 
Smyrniote by birth, who, eight or ten years ago, left Egypt with 
about twenty loaded camels, but who cfjed at Shendy : his property 
fell a prey to the Mek, and no one has since made a similar 
attempt. The entire amount of the capital invested by the Egyp- 
tian merchants in the Soudan trade, I calculate to be from sixty to 
eighty thousand dollars, but as this sum produces a profit twice, 
and sometimes thrice in one year, according to the number of 
journeys, the whole value of the imports into these countries from 
Egypt, may be computed at about fifteen hundred, or two thou- 
sand dollars per annum. No dollars are re-exported from the 
Negro countries ; they are dispersed or hoarded by the chiefs and 
other persons, and thus Soudan becomes a continual drain for a 
part of the silver of Europe. 

The trade might be much improved, either by regularity in the 
departure of the caravans (they might quit Daraou, for instance, 
every two months), or by establishing factories at Berber and 
Shendy ; for at present, caravans from all parts are often kept 
waiting for months for the arrival of others, to which alone they 
can dispose of their goods. The Nubian desert is indeed crossed 
almost every fortnight by small parties of adventurers ; but they 
trade at every place on the road, and Egyptian goods can seldom 
be found in any quantity at Shendy (and 1 suppose it is the same 
at Sennaar), except after the arrival of the large caravans, the 
departure of which from Daraou is at present quite irregular. 
The Sennaar caravan sets out from Upper Egypt generally once a 
year, and returns the next year. It rests at Berber, Darner, and 
Shendy, and is often from two to three months on its way from 

Qq 
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Daraoii to Sennaajr. -* Tfiis caravan consists bf ibre^'orli^m hun- 
dred iften, and several hundred camels, arid it •&’. joined on. Us 
return by many Sennfiar traded, chiefly agents ‘of the king of 
Sennaar and his vizier, who are the priricipal ‘ jnercluHils at {hat 
place. It was with this caravan that the Pashj of ^gypt sent last 
year an envoy to Sennaar, for the purpose, as it ^as said, of 
exciting the king against the Mamelouks, and at the same time of 
informing himself of the practicability of invading the country 
with a Turkish army. Notwithstanding the contrary assertions of 
the government of Egypt, it is certain that the ambassador was 
much slighted, and narrowly escaped ill treatment in the road. 
He carried to the king of Sennaar presents of shawls, muslins, arms, 
&c. to tlie amount of three or four thousand dollars ; in return for 
which the king sent to Mohammed Aly three or four ugly female 
slaves, some leopard skins, a civet cat, two monkeys, and a young 
lion, which died in its passage through the desert ; the whole pre- 
sent was worth, at Sennaar, about eighty dollars. During my stay 
in Arabia I was informed that an embassy sent by Mohammed Aly 
to Abyssinia, had had a still less agreeable issue. Mohammed 
having taken possession of the town and harbour of Massouah, 
where, until that time, the Sherif of Mekka had kept his collector 
of customs,* and having thus become a neighbour of the Abyssi- 
nians, thought it necessary to place himself upon good terms with 
the king of Gondar, preferring, by these means, to counteract any 
efforts which the Mamelouks might make in that direction, while 
he gratified his vanity in causing it to be saM that the celebrity of 

* The Pasha of Djidda takes the title of Governor of Djklda, Souakin, and the 

Habbesh, or Abyssinia j j although he possesses iiotliing in the 

latter country, except the customs of Alassouah, and the nominal jurisdiction of that 
place. Since the Wanaln have reduced (he Hedjaz, and, in conjunction with Ghaleb, 
Sherif of Mekka, have dispossessed the Turks of Djidda, Ghaleb has taken Massouah 
jiito his own hands. 
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• Ills aame h^.r^hed even the *01051; iiiaccQ^sible part^ of Africa. 
The amhassa«for, however, wa*s stopped \t Axiim by Ras Weled 
Selase, in th^ saiiie manner as Mr, Salt had been, some years 
before. S 6 lase [toob the presents destined for tl\e king, and sent 
the Pasha, W return, a white linen shirt (the dress of the country), 
and one hundred l^panish dollars, ai^ a subsidy for his expenses 
in the WaJiabi campaign.* 

Caravans from Sennaar arrive at Shendy every six weeks, or 
two months. Whenever they bring Dhourra, the number of their 
loaded camels amounts to five or six hundred ; but if they have 
only goods and slaves, they seldom have one hundred camels with 
them. The principal import from Sennaar is the Dammour, or 
cotton stuff, which is in use not only along the banks of the Nile, 
as far as Ddngola, but in Kordofan, in a great part of Darfour, 
and Abyssinia, and throughout the whole of Nubia east of the 
Nile, as far as the Red Sea. This article is always in great 
demand, and is therefore taken in exchange for almost every arti- 
cle of trade. The cotton manufactories of Sennaar, and those of 
Bagerme, to the west of Darfour, furnish the greater part of north- 
eastern Africa with articles of dress. 

Gold is the second article in the Sennaar trade. It is purchased 
by the merchants of Sennaar from the Abyssinian traders ; but I 
have not been able exactly to ascertain in what province of western 
Abyssinia it is found. The principal market for gold appears to 
be Ras el Pil, a station in the caravan route from Sennaar to Gon- 
dar, four days journeys from the former. This route is at present 
much frequented by Sennaar traders, as well as by that class of 
Abyssinian merchants called Djebert (c.^), who appear to be 
the chief slave and gold traders of that country. I have never 

II* 

* The eastern fashion is to give, as a present, a suit of clothes (Kessoua and a 
sum for pocket-money (Massrouf, 
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heaird of a single Egyj>tian merchant who ever pushed on as far as 
Ras el Fil ; for although \hc road is not uns^aife, yet every body 
seems to be afraid in these countries of undertaking distant jour- 
neys unaccompanied by a large party of Ws own countrymen. 
The jealousy of all classes of merchants is very gi’d^, and their 
known treachery prevents single adventurers from trusting them- 
selves to their mercy, or good faith. 

The Djebert above mentioned often repair to Sennaar, chiefly in 
search of Negro slaves ; and I have reason to believe that the route 
from Sennaar through Ras cl Fil to Gondar, and from thence to 
the coast, may be safely travelled in time of internal peace. 
The gold imported from Sennaar is principally bought up by the 
Souakin traders, who carry it to Djidda, where it is given in pay- 
ment for India goods. It is seldom purchased by the Egyptian 
merchants, as it is not very profitable. At Sennaar the ounce of 
pure gold is worth twelve dollars ; at Shendy, sixteen ; at Souakin, 
twenty ; at Djidda, twenty -two. Although the Souakin merchants 
might purchase at Shendy many articles more profitable than gold, 
they often prefer it on account of its easy transport, and the facility 
with which they can secrete it, and avoid paying any duty on the 
road. 

Slaves are also brought to Shendy by the merchants of Sennaar. 
Since the direct caravan route from Sennaar to Kordofan has been 
interrupted, principally by the robberies and the rapacity of the 
Arabs of Shilluk, at the passage of the Bahr el Abyadh, this is the 
only route open to them. The slaves are chiefly either Abyssi- 
nians or of the race called Nou ja (sing. Nebowy, i.j). The 
former consist principal!}' of females of the Gala nations, and of a 
few Amaaras.* Upon the whole, the number of Abyssinians sent 

♦ Such is the proiiuncirition given to this word by the Ayahs, and not Amhara, as Bruce 
w rites it. The Abyssinians arc not called Habbeshy, but Nekkaty, by which appellation 
the whole country is more frequently knowm than by that of Habbesh. 
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to the northward by Shendy is small. The best female Abyssi- 
niins are always purchased by the chiefs for their own harems ; 
and in Arabia and Egypt Abyssinian slaves may W had clieaper 
by the Djebcrt traders from 'Massouah, who sell them at Djid- 
da. I think that not more than one hundred female Abyssinian 
slaves are annually exported from Sennaar either to Souakin or 
to Egypt. Latterly the Mamelouks have bought up many of 
them, the Abyssinians being remarked above all other black 
women for their beauty, and for the warmth and constancy of 
their affection to the master who has once taught them to Jove 
him. 

The name of Nouba is given to all the Blacks coming from the 
slave countries to the south of Sennaar. The territory of Sennaar 
extends, as far as rcould learn from the merchants of the coun- 
try, ten days journey beyond the city, in a south and south-east 
direction, and is inhabited exclusively by free Arab tribes, who 
make incursions into the more southern mountains, and carry off 
the children of the idolaters. These Nouba slaves (among whom 
must also be reckoned those who are born in the neighbourhood 
of Sennaar, of male Negroes and female Abyssinians ; and who are 
afterwards sold by the masters of the parents) form a middle class 
between the true Blacks and the Abyssinians; their colour is Jess 
dark than that of the Negroe, and has a copper tinge, but it is 
darker than that of the free Arabs of Sennaar and Shendy. Their 
features, though they retain evident signs of Negroe origin, have 
still something of what is called regular; their noses, though 
smaller than those of the Europeans, are less flat than those of the 
Negroes ; their lips are less thick, and the cheek-bones not so pro- 
minent. The hair of some is woolly ; but among the greater part it 
is similar to the hair of Europeans, but stronger, and always curled. 
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The palm of their hands is soft, a circumstance by which they par- 
ticularly distinguish themselves from the true Negroe, whose hanils, 
when touched*€ecl like wood. 

The male Noubas in Egypt, as well as in Arabia, are preferred 
to all others, for labour : they bear a good character, and sell at 
Shendy and in Egypt twenty per cent, dearer than the Negroes. 
The mhle Abyssinians, on the contrary, are known to be little fit for 
bodily work, but they arc esteemed for their fidelity, and make ex- 
cellent house servants, and often clerks, their intellects being cer- 
tainly much superior to those of the Blacks. The Noubas arc said 
to be of a healthier constitution, and to suffer less from disease than 
the Abyssinians. The greatest part of them are exported to Egypt ; 
but some are sent to Souakin. 

Tvorjj, Elephants teeth are bought up by the Egyptian merchants, 
but in small quantities. This branch of commerce seems to have 
been formerly much more flourishing ; but at present there is little 
demand for ivory in Egypt, probably because Europe draws its 
supplies cheaper from Barbary and the East Indies. I’lie impor- 
tation of ivory, however, from Darfour into Egypt is still of some 
importance, though ivory often fails entirely in the market of Cairo. 

The Negroes seem never to have known the art of taming the 
elephant ; they catch him in pits, or kill him by discharging a 
shower of javelins from the trees under which he passes. The flesh 
is said to be eaten near Sennaar. 

Rhinoceros horns ; in Egyptian Arabic called Khartit (c-J/-). 
The rhinoceros is called in the Nc ^rcs countries Orn Korn 
or, the mother (i. e. the owner) of the one horn ; it is evidently 
from this animal that the imaginary unicorn has had its origin. The 
Arabs have often described to me the rhinoceros as an animal like 
a large cow, with thick legs, and a sffort tail, with one long 
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liorn* on its forehead, and having a skin like large scales, as hard 
as iron. Whenever I described the unicorn, and asked them 
\^iether such an animal, with a long horn existed, they never failed 
to point out the Om Korn, as the animal I meant. The rhinoceros 
inhabits tlie neighbourhood ofSennaar, but never the countries of 
the Nile to the north of that place. Its northern boundary, like 
that of the elephant, seems to be the mountain to the north of the 
village of A bou fleraze, two days journeys from Sennaar, which 
advances close to the river, and thus intercepts the passage along 
its banks. Neither of these animals is known at Shendy, or at Hal- 
faya, which is two days to the south of the former place. The 
Khartit, or horn of the rhinoceros, is worked at Cairo into orna- 
ments for the handles of swords and poniards, to be mounted in 
the Manielouk fashion. It is dear ; I have seen pieces about four 
inches long, and one inch thick, sold for four or five Spanish dol- 
lars each. 

The Musk of the civet-cat is not sold at Shendy ; but the Souakin 
merchants who visit Sennaar bring with them small quantities of 
it, which they sell again at Djidda. The principal markets for 
this article are Massouah, and Mekka, during the Hadj. It is 
brought to Cairo by the Djidda merchants. 

The Whips above mentioned, called Korbadj, are imported from 
Sennaar only. 

Ebony is brought in small pieces ; the largest I saw were about 
one foot in length. The wood is said to grow to the south of Sen- 
naar ; but, I suspect, at a great distance, as it is very dear. Knife 
handles, neatly worked in ebony, are brought from Sennaar ; 

* It is well known how little discrimination the Arabs shew in judging of quantities ; 
the terms long or short, great or small, high or low, deep or shallow, &c. &c, are seldom 
accurately applied by them, and in their descriptions they generally magnify or diminish 
the object beyond what it naturally is. 
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the knives, which arc worn tied over the elbow by the Arabs of 
those countries, are afterwards fitted into them. The Djellabs, or 
slave merchants, do not carry any ebony into Egypt, Cairo being 
.supplied with it from Djidda ; but I understand that it grows in 
the deserts adjoining to Darfour on the west. 

Coffee-beans, in small (]uantity, the growth of Abyssinia and the 
Gala country. None of these arc carried from Massonah to 
Djidda, as the colfee plant grows in the most western parts of 
Abyssinia only. Coffee is not commonly drank here ; it is a lux- 
ury in wdiich the chiefs alone indulge. 

Leather. The best manufactories of leather, between Darfour 
and the Red Sea, are at Sennaar. The manufacturers exercise 
their skill chiefly in making camel saddles Gassaat), leathern 
sacks, and sandals. The first are exported to Egyj)t for the dro- 
medaries, or riding-camels, and arc sold there as high as twenty dol- 
lars. They arc ornamented with many pretty leathern tassels, and 
are of workmanship equally elegant and durable. 'I'hc leathern 
sacks are bought up by the Souakin merchants, and sold by them 
to the inhabitants of Yemen, wdio use them for carrying provisions 
in travelling ; they are extremely well sewed ; some of them are 
secured with a padlock : great numbers of them were formerly 
sold at Mekka to the Wahabi by the Souakin people. The lea- 
ther is of the best quality, much superior to that made in Egypt 
and Syria, and almost as good as the Russia leather. The Sen- 
naar sandals arc worn by all the well-dressed men and women 
throughout Nubia ; a young woman had rather Avear a torn shirt 
than ugly sandals. They arc soAvn with a precision and nicety 
little to be expected from the rude Arabs. At Shendy the best 
sandals cost two dollars a pair. Every place in these countries has 
a peculiar fashion in the form of the sandals worn by its inhabi- 
tants ; so that, v'ith a little experience, the residence of every man 
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may be ascertained by looking at his feet. Tlie same custom pre- 
vails in Arabia ; and I remember, that when I first arrived at 
Djidda, wearing a pair of sandals which I had bought at Souakin, 
many persons, who knew nothing of me, pointed to my sandals, 
and asked what business I had had at Souakin. 

Small water flasks Mattharah, or Zamzamieh), made 
of leather, which are much esteemed in Egypt. 

To the imports of Sennaar belong likewise the Shields made of 
the skins of the rhinoceros and giraffa ; they are made by the 
Bedouin Arabs, who sell them at Sennaar, and they are used all 
along the Nile, and across the mountains, as far as Kosseir and 
Kennc, in Upper Egypt. 

The fruit of the Nebek, the fleshy part of which is separated 
from the stone, and dried in the sun ; it is put up in small leathern 
bags and carried as far as Souakin; it affords a very agreeable 
provision during a journey. 

The most important articles of the Sennaar trade at Shendy are 
camels and Dhourra, without the continual importation of which 
Shendy would soon be in danger of famine. The Dhourra cara- 
vans usually perform the journey by themselves, the merchants 
seldom joining them, but forming caravans jj^f their own. They 
are more wealthy people than the Egyptian traders ; and it is not 
rare to see a man possessing ten camel loads of Dammour, and a 
whole party of slaves. I was told the name of a Sennaar merchant 
who bought at Shendy the entire loads of an Egyptian caravan, 
consisting of thirty camels. 

Honey ^ in considerable quantity, is also imported from Sennaar. 
As far as I could understand, the Arabs about Sennaar collect wild 
honey in great quantity, but do not trouble themselves with keep- 
tng beehives near their own houses. 

Rr 
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I did not learn that any passage thities, or customs, are exacted 
at Sennaar ; the only obstacle thrown in the way of trade is that 
the king always forces his own merchandize upon the buyer, before 
the private adventurers can enter into any bargains. The Sen- 
naar merchants take in return from the Egyptian traders Sembil 
and Mehleb, in large quantities, sugar, soap, and almost every 
article of the Egyptian and Souakin markets. Since the interrup- 
tion of the direct communication between Sennaar and Kordofan, 
the inhabitants of the former place have been known to buy at 
Shendy Negro slaves brought from Kordofan, which they can 
obtain here at lower prices than their own Nouba slaves at Sen- 
naar. During my residence at Shendy, the route along the Nile 
to Sennaar was rendered dangerous, from the disputes that had 
arisen between the Meks of Halfaya and Herbadjy ; the caravans 
therefore preferred taking the desert route, which lies parallel with 
the river, at about one day’s journey inland, as far as Abou Hcraze, 
where they again join the river ; a single well is met with in this 
route, at about three days from Shendy, and this even is sometimes 
not taken into the road, on account of the visits of the Bedouins* 
Shukorye, of whom the Sennaar people entertain great fears. 

The arrival of the JCordofan caravans at Shendy is quite uncer- 
'tain, and depends upon the caprice of the governor of Kordofan, 
who often prevents the departure of merchants, in order to increase 
his own commercial profits. Three months sometimes elapse 
without any arrival, after wliich they come in rapid succession. 
The road from Obeydh (^1) (not Ibeit, as Browne writes it), 
the capital of Kordofan, to Shendy, is quite safe; it is performed 
in about fourteen days, of which the five last are through a desert 
without water. With the Kordofan caravans arrive also mer- 
chants from Darfour; and the intercourse between Kob6, the 
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capital of Darfour, and Obeydh, is said to be at present yery^ brisk, 
and quite safe. Kordofan has no other slaves than those brought 
from Darfour ; its own people, it seems, do not traffic with the 
southern Negro countries ; but since the arrival of the Mamelouks 
in Ddngola, a direct trade has been opened between that country 
and Kordofan, the northern limits of which are said to be only six 
days distance from the frontiers of Dongola. 

The arrival of every Kordofan caravan at Shendy fills the mar- 
ket with slaves, who constitute the principal import from thence. 
The Kordofan merchants bring likewise gum arabic, of the best 
quality known in the Negro countries ;* Erdeyb, or I'amarinds-; 
the gum Leban; Natron from Darfour; Slieshrne, the seed used in 
Egypt for diseases of the eye ; Shooshe, a small pea of Kordofan 
and Darfour growth ; the latter are of a fine pink colour, with a small 
black spot at one end, and are worn in strings as necklaces. They 
sell also ropes of leather. The inhabitants of the countries on the 
Nile make their ropes and cords of the fibrous inner bark of the 
palm date-tree, called Lif or of reeds which grow on the banks 

of river ; but all the western nations, where no date-trees grow, 
use for their packages twisted leathern thongs, which are of great 
solidity and strength, a very important advantage in travelling 
through the deserts with heavily loaded camels. These ropes are 
sold to the Egyptian and Souakin merchants, as are likewise large 
leathern sacks made of very thick ox-leather in Kordofan and Dar- 

♦ Formerly the Sennaar caravans brought as much as 2000 cwt. of gum arabic, an- 
nually, to Egypt ; at present they do not bring more than 100 cwt. The gum arabic 
which is collected from the acacias, in the deserts of tlic Hedjaz, is known at Cairo under 

the name of Samegh Embawy or rather Yembawy, from Yembo, The 

gum arabic collected in the deserts of Suez, Tyh, and in Mount Sinai, is called Comma 
Torka (Samegh Tori, ^*^*^*” Arabs of Tor ; this is exported to no part 

of Europe but France. The Kordofan gum is of the best quality, small grained, and of 
the clearest white. The Sennaar gum is less esteemed. 
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four. These sacks are used for the transport of Dhourra meal through 
the desert for the food of the slaves. Large water-skins (Rey 
made of ox-hides, in which traders who have many slaves trans- 
port water through the desert : two of these Keys make a camel’s 
load ; they keep the water much better than the smaller goats 
skins, and the thickness of the leather prevents it from evaporating 
so readily. Keys are a considerable article of commerce between 
Darfour and Egypt; they are used in all the towns of Egypt, and 
particularly at Cairo, to transport the water from the river to the 
town, for the daily use of the inhabitants. The Kordofan mer- 
chants bring likewise water-skins made of sheep-skins, in the 
manufacture of which great skill is shown, because the skins are 
preserved entire. The animals are killed by cutting off the head ; 
and those who slaughter them possess an art, unknown to the 
Arabian Bedouins, of taking off the skin without cutting it, by 
introducing the hand at the aperture in the throat, armed with a 
small knife, and thus separating it entirely from the carcase. A 
Kordofan water-skin has thus no seams but where the legs are cut 
off, while the common ones are sewed up on three sides. Another 
import from Kordofan are large wooden dislies, or bowls, carved, 
as it is said, out of the root of some tree; they are rubbed with 
butter, and then held over the fire, to give them a black colour. 
These bowls often supply the place of the China ware, vessels, 
dishes, cups, &c. which in the more polite parts of the East are 
placed upon shelves along the walls of the sitting-room, as orna- 
ments. Some of these bowls are large enough to contain sufficient 
food for twelve persons ; they arc very nicely worked ; not the 
smallest trace of the instruments with which they are formed can 
be observed. 

Ostrich feathers iirought by the Kordofan merchants are also in 
great request. These merchants are people of moderate pro- 
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perty ; the greater part of them have wives at Shendy and at Dar- 
four, as well as at Obeydh ; they buy up slaves at Darfour, remain 
awhile with their families at Obeydh, and then bring their slaves 
to Shendy. They have a better eharacter for honesty than the 
people of Sennaar, but the favourable opinion entertained of them 
does not induce any one to trust them with goods upon credit. 
They take in return from Shendy, a little Sembil and Mehleb, 
some antimony and beads, a good deal of spices, especially cloves, 
whicli are in great demand all over the western countries ; a lit- 
tle hardware; Dammonr from Sennaar; Egyptian linen ; Indian 
cotton stutfs im[)orled from Souakin ; a few silk and cloth dresses 
from the lledjaz, which are wop by the chiefs, who seem to be 
extremely fond of gaudy showy dresses, as a mark of distinction ; 
some coffee-beans ; but above all, Ileysh, or Indian agate beads. 
The common currency of Kordofan, besides Dhourra, is said to 
be small pieces of iron, with which milk, flesh, and Dhoken bread, 
are bought in the market. These pieces of iron arc collected and 
worked into axes and sjpear-heads. Cows are likewise taki n as a 
medium of exchange Slaves are often bought for so many cows ; 
wild herbage for their food is so abundant, that nobody objects to 
keeping large numbers of those animals in their court-yards. 

The most substantial of all the traders who at present frequent 
the Shendy market are the people from Souakin, or as they are 
more commonly called in this part of Africa, the Hadharebe, 
or Htnlharame, that is, people of lladrcmaut, in South Arabia, 
from whence they draw their origin. Some of these tradc'rs are 
always found at Shendy : during my stay there two caravans took 
their departure for Souakin, and one large party arrived; and no 
month passes without some arrivals from that (juarlcr. The Ha- 
dhareb also visit the Sennaar market ; their caravans to that place 
either take the road by Shendy, or the nearer one by Goz Radjel), 
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on the Atbara, from whence they proceed straight across the de- 
sert to Sennaar. Some of the Iladharebe also frequent Obeydh in 
Kordofan, but not jn sufficient numbers to form a caravan of their 
own, and they therefore join the native traders, 'fheir caravans 
are hailed at Shendy by the Sennaar and Kordofan people, as the 
promptest purchasers of their goods ; but they create great jealousy 
among the Egyptians, whose rivals they are in various articles ot 
import. The Souakin trade supplies Shendy principally with In- 
dia goods. Different sorts of cambric Baft, and another sort 
called Ayj Benoueh) from Madras and Surat ; and coarse muslins 
from Bengal arc partly wanted for tlie use of the Shendy and Sen- 
naar inhabitants themselves ; butgthe greater part is given in ex- 
change to the Kordofan merchants for slaves. They bring also 
spices, especially cloves, ginger (Zandjebil India sugar, 

Mokha beads, as they are called, though none arc made at Mokha; 
sandal wood, which is an article of consequence, and finds its way 
from hence to the countries west of Darfour, as far as Bagermc ; and 
all the articles of hardware imported by the Egyjilians, in which, 
however, the latter can afford to undersell them, Tliey also bring 
the Dhofer, which is taken by the Sennaar and Darfour merchants. 
It is the shell of an animal found in the Red Sea, cut into s^all 
pieces, and used as a perfume, emitting a pleasant odour when 
held over the fire. The pieces of the Dhofer, cut like beads, are 
much esteemed in the Iledjaz and Egypt, where the ladies wear 
them as necklaces ; they are of a black, or dark blue colour, with 
veins of a lighter hue. The people of Souakin export them like- 
wise to Djidda. 

The Hadharebe take in return gold, slaves (Abyssinians in 
preference), and ail the other articles of the Negro trade, ex- 
cept gum arable ; though they sometimes take this article 
also, and sell it at Mokha, to English and American traders. 
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Every Souakin caravan purchases at Shendy a number of horses 
of the D6ngola breed, which they sell to great advantage in 
Yemen, at Hodeyda, Loheya, and as far south as Mokha. The 
cavalry of the Sherif Hamoud, the present chief of Yemen, arc 
mounted almost entirely upon horses from Dongola, for the good 
breed of native Arab horses is very scarce in Yemen. * 

The Souakin caravans, that go as far as Sennaar, bring from 
thence a large quantity of tobacco, which they sell in the Ye- 
men. These merchants enjoy more credit at Shendy than any 
others, because they arc tjie richest and most numerous, all free 
Arabs themselvqs, not peasants, like those of U[)per Egypt, or 
Blacks, like those of Kordofan ; but composed chiefly of the best 
families of Souakin, and who are prompt to revenge an insult 
offered to any individual amongst them. They arc always treated 
very politely by the Mek, to whom they make larger presents 
than any other traders. But I shall recur to this subject here- 
after, under the head of Souakin, which at present is, next to 
Massouah and Cairo, the most important slave-trading place in 
north-eastern Africa, beyond the limits of Soudan. 

The Ddngola trade is of little consequence at Shendy. The 
Dingol^wy bring dates, which they buy up in Mahass, and to- 
bacco, the growth of their own country. Dates arc sent to Sen- 
naar and to Kordofan as presents to the chiefs, and arc there con- 
sidered, next to sugar, the most exquisite dainty they have. 

The female slaves who have served an apprenticeship in the 
houses at Ddngola are eagerly sought for by all traders, as expert 
cooks, and good servants.* 

♦ Since the Maiiiclouks have established themselves in Dongola, they are under the 
necessity of procuring their Egyptian articles by the way of Shendy. The shortest road, 
whudi is across the mountains from Korti, in the southern limits oi‘ Dongola, is live days 
journey, but it is not quite safe. 
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From the concurrence of all these traders, Shendy has become 
the first commercial town in the Black countries for the Egyptian 
and Arabian slave trade. These two trades, and the Abyssinian, 
are closely allied fo each other, and* merchants of all the three 
countries occasionally meet each other upon the most distant limits 
of theif respective trades : and the imports into Africa from the 
north and jgast are much the same. The farthest limit of the trade 
appears to beDar Saley^or perhaps Bagcrm6,to the west and north- 
west of Darfoiir. Although the countries, to. a considerable dis- 
tance beyond those provinces, keep up intercourse with Darfour, 
for the purpose of receiving Arabian and Egyptian merchandize, 
they are not accessible to commercial enlerprize ; and merchants, 
with goods of any value, would in vain attempt to pass through the 
hostile tribes of Arabs and Bedouins who people the Bahr el Gha- 
zalj and the idolatrous African nations between Bagerme and 
Afnou. Beyond Bahr el Ghazal, towards the frontiers of ]3ournou, 
the Fezzan, or Zeyla trade, as it is here termed, begins tt) exer- 
cise its influence, and spreads from thence far westward across 
Soudan. Notwithstanding my repeated questions on this head 
(and such questions may be put to the Black traders without fear 
of exciting jealousy or suspicion), I never could trace any rcglftar 
intercon^'se, by means of caravans, between eastern and western 
Soudan ; nor have I ever seen any merchants who came from the 
countries beyond Bagerme. 'I’hosn persons who wish to engage 
in that direction join the Fezzan caravans at Bornou. The few 
Bornou people who come by the direct route through Bahr el 
Ghazal to Darfour are pilgrims who live by charity. The greater 
part of the slaves met with at Shendy are from the idolatrous coun- 
tries in the vicinity of Darfour, Borgho, and Dar Saley. Those 
from Bornou, who are easily distinguished by their tattooed skin, 
never filld their way to Shendy ; such of them as ardseen in Egypt, 
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came by the way of Fezzan. Few foreign traders, except Egyp- 
tians, visit Shendy. A few Yembawy, or Arabians from Yembo, 
arrive occasionally by the Souakin caravans, and there arp others 
of the same people, who accompany the Egyptian caravans, for 
there are considerable settlements of Yembawy at Kemnc and Gous, 
in Upper Egypt. When I was at Shendy, there were at Kordo- 
fan, two Yembawy and one Turk from Mohil ; the lat|cr had gone 
thither with a small adventure from Eglfpt, but had spent his 
money in debauchery, and could not raise enough to carry him 
back to the northern cou|itries. Turkish* merchai^s ‘going from 
Egypt to Darfour, and Sherifs from the Hedjaz, whose object it is 
to importune the chiefs for presents, occasionally come this way. 
While I was at Shendy an Arabian came from Souakin, who w|is 
of the tribe of Refaay which is related to the great tribe of 

Djehcync near Yembo; he told me that he had heard 

that there were descendants of his own tribe of Refaay settled to 
the south of Sennaar, and that he intended to visit them, in the 
hope of obtaining some presents from them, as they had always 
manifesto ' kindness to their relatives in the Hedjax, especially to 
such as had undertaken the journey for the purpose of saluting them. 
Up knew the name, and the place of residence of one ol the chiefs 
of these Refaay on the river, about six days above Senj^iur, and 
he left Shendy with the Sennaar caravan, on his way thither. 

Persons from the Hcdjaz |(^nd from Egypt sometimes pass by 
Shendy on their way to Sennaar, in search of young monkeys, 
which they teach to perform the tricks so amusing to the populace 
in the towns of Arabia, Syria, and Egypt. I was repeatedly asked 

* Wherever I nse the word Turks, I mean the the Osmanli, or MohammedaiN < ^ 
Europe and Asia Minor. 

t I met with a Djehcyne Arab at Cairo, who told me tliat the tribe consisted oi’ both 
Bedouins and cultivators. 

. S s 
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whether I had not come in search of monkeys, for that my equip- 
ments appeared too shabby for those of a merchant. These mon- 
key-hunters are held in great contempt, because, as the Negroes 
say, they pass their whole lives in making others laugh at them. 

I have extended my remarks upon commerce to so great a length 
because it is the very life of society in these countries. There is 
not a single family which is not connected, more or less, with some 
branch ot traffic, eithen^wholesale or retail, and the people of Ber- 
ber and Shendy appear to be a nation of traders in the strictest 
sense of the word. I Jiavc a few remarks to add upon the most 
important branch of their commerce, the slave-trade. 

I calculate thte number of slaves sold annually in the inarkct of 
Sthendy at about five thousand, of whom about two thousand five 
hundred are carried off by the Souakin merchants, and fifteen 
hundred by those of Egypt ; the remainder go to Dongola, and to 
the Bedouins who live to the east of Shendy, towards the Atbara 
and the Red Sea. I have already made some mention of the 
places from whence these slaves come. Those brought from Kor- 
dofan to Darfour, are, for the greater part, from the idolatrous 
countries of Benda, Baadja, Fetigo, and Fertit, to the south and 
south-west of Darfour, from twenty to forty days from Kobbe ; 
each of these countries speaks a separate language. The Darfour 
mercharils trade with Fertit, which lies about twenty days distant 
from Kobbe, in a southerly directiof^ the country is mountainous, 
and its inhabitants are wholly ignorant of agriculture ; but they 
have tasted the luxury of Dhourra and Dokhen ; and are said, in 
cases of a dearth of these grains, to sell even their own children to 
})rocure them. 

larthe largest proportion of the slaves imported into Shendy 
are below the age of fifteen. Ail of them, both male and female, 
are divided by the traders, with reference to age, into three classes : 
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namely, Khomasy (^Ui.), comprising those apparently below ten 
or eleven years ; Seclasy those above eleven and below 

fourteen or fifteen ; and Balegh (jJb), or grown up, those of fifteen 
and upwards. The Sedasy are the most esteemed ; when I was 
at Shendy a male of this class was worth fifteen or sixteen dol- 
lars, provided he bore the marks of the small jiox, without which 
a boy is not worth more than two-thirds of that price ; a female 
was worth from twenty to twenty-five Spanish dollars. The price 
of the male Khomasy was twelve, of the female fifteen dollars. 
The male Balegh seldom sells for more than eight of ten dollars; 
and there is but a small proportion of this class, because it is 
thought both in Egypt and Arabia, that no great dependance can 
be placed upon any slave, who has not been brought up in the 
owner’s family from an early age. Hence there is a great reluc- 
tance to the purchasing of grown up slaves for domestic purposes, 
or even for labourers. The Baleghs are chiefly bought by the Be- 
douins, who employ them as shepherds. TheBisharein have many 
of them in all their encampments. Grown up female slaves, al- 
though past the age of beauty, sometimes sell f(fr as much as thirty 
dollars, if they are known to be skilful in working, sewing, cook- 
ing, See. In Syria few slaves are kept ; those which 1 have seen 
there are, for the greater part, imported by the caravans from Bag- 
dad, and come from Souahel on the Mozambik coast. 

Few slaves are imported into Egypt, without changing masters 
several times, before they are finally settled in a family ; for in- 
stance, those from Fcrtit are first collected on the borders of that 
country by petty merchants who deal in Dhourra. These sell them 
to the traders of Kobbe, who repair to Fertit in small caravans for 
that purpose. At Kobbe they arc bought up by the Darfour, or 
Kordofau traders, who transport them to Obeydh in Kordofan. 
Here they generally pass into the hands of other Kordofan dealerSj 
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who carry them to Shendy, for the Soudan merchants commonly 
limit their speculations to a single market ; thus the Kordofan peo- 
ple w ho trade to Darfour arc different from those who visit Shendy, 
while, on the other hand, the Egyptians who trade to Shendy only, 
are different from those who proceed forward to Sennaar ; and, in 
like manner, the Souakin traders are divided into Shendy and 
Sennaar merchants. At Shendy the slave is bought by some Egyp- 
tian or Abadbe. Upon his arrival in Upper Egypt he is disposed 
of either at Esne, Siout, or Cairo. In the two first places, entire 
lots of slaves are taken off by merchants, who sell them in retail at 
Cairo, or in the small towns of Upper Egypt, in each of which 
they stop for a few days, in their passage down the river. Even 
at Cairo they arc not always finally disposed of in the first in- 
stance. 'I'he Khan of the slave-traders, called Okal-cd-djelabe, 
which is near the mosque El Azher, is crowded with pedlars and 
petty iiaders, who often bargain with the merchants of Upper 
Egypt lor slaves immediately after their arrival, and content them- 
selves with a small profit for the re-sale. Again, there are mer- 
chants fn^in Smyrna and Constantinople residing constantly at 
Cairo, who deal in nothing but slaves ; these persons export them 
from Alexandria, and it often happens that they passthrough three 
or four hantls, belwcfm Alexandria and their final destination in 
the northern provinces of Turkey. Such is the common lot of the 
unfortunate slave, but many instances haj)pen of a still more rapid 
change of masters. At Shendy and Esne 1 have seen slaves bought 
and sold two or three times before they were finally removed from 
the market ; after w hich, perhaps, if the master at the end of a 
few days trial did not find them answer his expectations, he would 
again put them up lor sale, or exchange them for others. In fact, 
skiVCs arc considenxl on the same level with any other kind of 
merchandize, and as such are continually passing from one mer- 
cfiant to another. The word Mas (head) is applied to them as to 
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the brute species ; and a man is said to possess ten Ras Raghig 
(iM))* head of slaves,* in the same manner as he would be 

said to possess fifty Ras Ghanam, or head of sheep. When the 
buyer is desired to take the slave away, it is usual to say,.Soughe, 
(ijy), drive him out, an expression which is applied only to cattle, 
as Soug el ghanam go damck (ilCc^xS j^). 

I have seen among the young slaves on sale at Shendy, many 
children of four or live years old without tiieir parents ; others 
of the same age are met with in the n^irket, with their mo- 
thers ; and the tiaders so far shew humanity, that thej'^ seldom 
' sell them separately ; when such a thing is done, the vender 
is in general reproached with being guilty of an act of cruelty 

The traders, in buying slaves, arc very altentive to their 
origin, because long experience has proved to them that there 
is little variety of character amongst individuals of the same na- 
tion. Thus the Noubas who come from Sennaar are said to have 
the best dispositions next to the Abyssinians and Gallas, and 
to be the most attached to their masters. Of Uic Ab\ssinians, 
those from the northern provinces, called Kostanis, are said 
to be treacherous and malicious, ndiile the Amaaras are noted for 
their amiable tempers. Of the western Negroes those from 
Benda are the most esteemed, and next Po them those imported 
into Darfjur from Borgho, a Mohammedan country, whose inha- 
bitants carry off their pagan neighbours. 'The slaves from Fertit 
are said to be ferocious and vindictive, and stand the lowest on the 
list. 

Few slaves arrive at Shendy who have not already passed a 
considerable time in a state of slavery. The strongest proof of 
this fact is, that I never saw any who could not make themselves 
understood in Arabic ; ar..! the greater })art of those imported 
• In the country of Sennaar the slave is not called AbdTut llaghig. 
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from Darfour and Kordofan, besides their own native longue, 
and Arabic, have some acquaintance with the idioms of lliose 
countries. 

As soon as a slave boy becomes the property of a Mussulman 
master he is circumcised, and has an Arabic name given to him. 
They arc seldom honoured with a true Mussulman name ; such as 
Hassan, Mohammed, Selim, Mustapha, &;c. Most of them bear 
such names as these : <0J\ ^ Kheyr el illah ; <dll Fadil/ 'lilah ; 

Fadil Elwasia ,; Jaber Wad jed ; Om Elkheyr, 

and the like. Sometiiues the names are more extraordinary, as 
Sabah el Kheyr (good morning), Djcrab (leatlier sack), 
&c. &c. It very rarely happens that any uncircumcised boys 
come from the west ; and 1 never knew any instance of a Negroe 
boy following the pagan worship of his father, and refusing to 
become Mussulman ; though I have heard it related of many 
Abyssinian slaves, who, after having been converted iVora idolatry 
to the Christian religion by the Abyssinian Copts, were sold by 
them to the Mussulman traders. I hav^ been told of several of 
these slaves, particularly females, so steadily refusing to abjure their 
faith, when in the harem of a Mohammedan, that masters 

were finally obliged to sell them, in the dread of h/^^^^'^^Viildren 
born of a Christian mother, which would have been a perpetual 
reproach to the father and his offspring. In Soudan, the slaves, j 
though made Mussulmans by the act of circumcision, arc never 
taught to read or to pray : and evc.i in Egypt and Arabia this 
instruction is seldom given to any but those for whom their mas- 
ters take a particular liking. It may be observed, nevertheless, 
that they are greater fanatics than the proudest Olemas, and that 
Christians and Franks are more liable to be insulted by slaves than 
by any other class of Mussulmans. 

I enquired at Shendy whether any of the slaves were eunuchs, 
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])ut I wa.s inforined that no eunuchs were imported into that place 
during my stay, and that Borgho, to the west of Darfour, is the 
only country in eastern Soudan where slaves are thus mutilated for 
exportation. Their nutnber, however, is very small ; a few are car- 
ried to Egypt from Darfour, and the remainder arc sent as presents 
by the Negroe sovereigns to tluj great mosques at Mekka and 
Medina, by the way ol Souakin. 'I’hc great maniijticlorj/ which 
supplies all European, and the greater part of Asiatic 'I'm key with 
these guardians of female virtue, is at Zawyct ed-deyr 
a village near Siout in Upper Egypt, chietly inhabited by Cliris- 
tians. 'I'he operators, during my stay in that part of the coun- 
try, were two Coptic monks, who were said to excel all their 
predecessors in dexterity, and who had a house in which the 
victims were received. 'I’heir profession is held in contempt 
even by the vilest Egyptians; but they arc protected by the go- 
vernment, to which they pay an annual tax ; and the great pro- 
fits which accrue to the owners of the slaves in conseipience of 
their mulcrgoing this cruel operation, tempts them to consent to 
an act which many of them in their hearts abhor. The operation 
itself, however extraordinary it may ap[)ear, very seldom proves 
fatal. 1 know certainly, that of sixty boys upon whom it was per- 
formed in the autumn of 1813, two only died ; and every person 
'whom I questioned on the subject in Siout assured me that even 
this was above the usual [iroportion, the deaths being seldom more 
than two in a hmulnul. As the greater number undergo the ope- 
ration immediately after the arrival of the Darfour and Sennaar 
caravans at Siout, I had no opportunity of witnessing it, bulk has 
been described to me by several persons who have often seen it 
performed, 'fhe boys chosen, are between the age of eight and 
twelve years, for at a more advanced age, there is great risk of if-. 
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proving fatal. — Puer, corpore depresso, a robustis quibusdam 
hominibus, super mensA continetur. Tunc euuisculator, vinculis 
sericis s;ipone illitis, genitalia coinprimit, et cum cultro tonsorio 
(dum |)uer pro dolore aniino deficit) quam celerriiiie rescindit. 
Ad hemorhagiani sistendam plagain pulvere et arenfi calidS. ad- 
urunt, et post aliquot dies calido oleo inungunt. Dein vulnus cum 
einplastro aliquo, quod inter Coptos arcanum est, per quadra- 
ginta spatium dieruni donee glutinetur curatur. Nunqara de 
celotomia sub hoc coelo audivi. — The operation is always per- 
formed upon the strongest and best looking boys ; but it has a 
visible cfi'cct upon their features when they arrive at full age. The 
faces of the eunuchs whom I saw in the Hedjaz, appeared almost 
destitute of flesh, the eye hollow, the cheek bones prominent, and 
the whole physiognomy having a skeleton-like appearance, 
by which the eunuch may generally be recognised at first 
sight. 

A youth on whom this.^, operation has been successfully per- 
formed is worth one thousand piastres at Siout : he had probably 
cost his master, a few weeks before, about three hundred ; and the 
Copt is paid from forty-five to sixty for his operation. T'his enor- 
mous profit stifles every sentiment of mercy which the traders 
might otherwise entertain. About one hundred and fifty eunuchs 
are made annually. Two years ago, Mohammed Aly Pasha cau- 
sed two hundred young Darfour slaves to be mutilated, whom 
he sent as a present to the Grand Signor. The custom of keep- 
ing eunuchs has greatly diminished in Egypt, as well as in Syria. 
In the former country, except in the harems of the Pasha and his 
sons, I do not think that more than three hundred could be found ; 
and they are still more uncommon in Syria. In these coun- 
tries there is great danger in the display of wealth, and the indi- 
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vidual who keeps so many female slaves as to require an eunuch 
for their guardian, becomes a tempting object to the rapacity of 
the government. White eunuchs are extremely rare in the Tur- 
kish dominions. In Arabia I have seen several Indian eunuchs of 
a sallow or cadaverous complexion, and I was informed that slaves 
are often mutilated in Hindustan. Almost all the eunuchs of Siout 
are sent to Constantinople and Asia Minor.* 

Among the slave girls who arrive at Shendy and Siout, there are 

^ 0 P 

several who arc called Mukhaeyt (consular), from an opera- 
tion-f which has been described by Mr. 13rownc.:[: I am unable to 
state whether it is performed by their parents in their native coun- 

* Durinjr llie wars of the Sherif of Mckk«TwUli Saoiicl, the chief of the Waluibi, tlic 
Arab tribe of’Kahtan was particularly obnoxious to the Sherif, as being zealous prose- 
lytes of the Wahabi faith. He? once took forty of them prisoners, and telling them that 
he had already killed individuals enough of their tribe, he ordered the whole to be mu- 
tilated and sent to their liomes. As they were all grown up men, two only s\irvived the 
operation ; these rejoined tlieir families, and became afterwards most desperate encanics 
of the Slierif Ghalcb ; one of them killed the cousin of (Ihaleh with his own hand, in 
battle ; the other was killed in endeavouring, on another occasion, to pierce through the 
ranks of Ghaleb’s cavalry, in order to revenge liimself personally upon the Sherif. I'he 
Sherif was much blamed for his cruelty, such an action being very contrary to the gene- 
rally compassionate dispositions of the Arabs; I mention it to shew that the ancient prac- 
tice of treating prisoners in this manner, as represented in the paintings on several of the 
temples of Upper Egypt, particularly at Medinet Ilabou, is not quite* forgotten : but the 
above is the only instance of the kind I ever heard of 
f Mihi contigit iiigram (juandani puellam, qui Imnc operationein subierat, inspiccre. 
Labia pudendi acu et filo consuta mihi plane dctccta liiere, foramine angusto in meatnm 
urinec relicto. Apud Esne, Siout, et Cairo, tonsores sunt, qui obstructionem novacula 
amovent, sed vulnus baud raro lethalc cvenit, 

I W. G. Browne’s Travels to Africa, &c.p. 34?. The same custom, as well as that 
mentioned in the next page, has also been described by M. Frank in the Memoircs snr 
TEgyplc, tome 4, p. 125. 

T t 
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try, or by the merchants, but T have reason to believe by the lat- 
ter. Girls in this state are worth more than others ; they are 
usually given to the favourite mistress or slave of the purchaser, 
and are oAen suffered to remain in this state during the whole of 
their life. 

The daughters of the Arabs i^babde, and Djaafere, who are 
of Arabian origin, and inhabit the western bank of the Nile 
from Thebes, as high as the cataracts, and generally those of all 
the people to the south of Kenne and Esne as far as Sennaar, 
undergo circumcision, or rather excision,* at the age of from 
three to six years. Girls thus treated arc also called Mukhae^'t 
but their state is quite different from that of the Negroe 
slave-girls, just mentioned. 

The treatment which the slaves experience from the traders is 
rather kind than otherwise. The slaves are geneially taught to call 
their masters Abouy my father, and to consider themselves 
as their children, 'fhey are seldom flogged, are well fed, arc not 


* Excisio clitoridis. EIu? custom is very ancient* Strabo (p. 2S1) says — >c«i tquto cl 
rxv fyiKoviirJOQV iiuXkttol Trag" a^roig (to1§ AiyuTrr/oic), to Trivru ra yrvvcojutfva xu\ 

TO 7rfgir--^V5iv., xat ra meg xal ToUg ^louSscIoi^ vofjufxov xu) evrot cl giVlv AlyunTioi, 

Its t fleet in rendering tliern Mukhacy dias not been noticed by the ancients. Cicatrix, 
post excisionem clitoridis, parietes ipsos vagina*, Ibramine parvo relicto, inter sc glutinat. 
Cuiu tempiis nuj)tiarum adveniat, niembranain, a qua vagina claudltur, coram pluribiis 
])ronubis incidiuir, sjXfnso ipso adjuvantc. interdum cvenit iit operationem cfficere 
necjucant sine opc iniilicris alitpitc experta*, qua* scalpello partes in vagina profVindiiis re- 
scindit. IMnritus crastina die cum uxorc plcruin<|uc habitat : unde ilia Araborum senten- 
tla, “ licilat ed-dokhle messcl leilat el fatouir’ aU ijj) i. c. post diem 

apertune, dies initus* Ex hoc consuctudine fit ut ,q)onsusnun(}uam dccipiatur, et ex hoc 
fit ut in yEgypto Superiori innupla* repuisare lasc’ivias Iiominum paruin student, diccn- 


tes, ‘‘ Tabousny wala takliergany’' Sed quantum cis sit invita haec 

continentia, post matnmoi.inm donionstrant, libidini qiiarn niaximc indulgentcs. 
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over-worked, and are spoken to in a kind manner; all this, how- 
ever, results not from humanity in the traders, but from an appre- 
hension that under different treatment the slave would abscond ; 
and they are aware that any attempt to prevent his flight by close 
conlincrnent would injure his health ; for the newly imported slaves 
delight in the open air, and reluctantly enter houses, which they 
Jook upon as prisons. But when they arc once in the desert, 
on the way to their final destination, this treatment is entirely 
changed ; the traders knowing that the slaves have no longer any 
means of escaping, give a loose to their savage tem[)er. At 
Shendy I often overheard my companions, who, although savage 
enough, were certainly not of the worst class of slave-merchants, 
say to eaeh other, when a slave had l)chaved ill, and they were 
afraid of punishing him, “ Let him only pass Berber, and the 
Korbadj will soon teach him obedience." 'The Souakin traders 
with whom I afterwards travelled, shewed as little humanity, after 
Avc had passed Taka. The health of the slave, however, is always 
attended to ; he is regularly fed, and receives his share of water on 
the road at the same time that his master drinks ; and the youngest 
and most delicate of the females are permitted to ride uj)on camels, 
while all the others perform the journey on foot, whether it be to 
Egypt or to Souakin, as they had done from Darfonr to Shendy. 
The hardiness of the young slaves is very extraordinary ; after 
several successive days march at the rate of ten or twelve hours 
a day, 1 have seen them, in the evening, after supper, playing 
together as it they had enjoyed a long rest. Females with children 
on their backs follow tiie caravan on foot ; and if a camel 
breaks down the owner generally loads his slaves with the 
packages. If a boy can only obtain in the evening a little 
butter with his Dhourra bread, and some grease every two 
or three days, to smear his body and hair, he is contented, 
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and never complains of fatigue. Another cause which induces 
the merchants to treat the slaves well, is their anxiety to dissi- 
pate that horror which the Negroes all entertain of Egypt and 
of the white people. It is a common opinion in the black slave 
countries that the Oulad er-Kif* Jj), or children of Rif, as 
the Egyptians are j^there called, devour the slaves, who are trans- 
ferred thither for that purpose.-f- Of course the traders do- 
every thing in their power to destroy this belief, but notwith- 
standing all their endeavours, it is never eradicated from the 
minds of the slaves. Another terrible apprehension which they 
have is of a small jumping animal, which they arc told will live 
u[)on their skin, suck their blood, and leave them not a moment^s 
rest. By this description they mean fleas, which are entirely unknown 
in the interior parts of Soudan, and of which the most curious stories 
are told by the people of the country, in enumerating the superior 
advantages of their own country over those of Egypt. Other vermin 
however, more to be dreaded than fleas, are too common among 
them. 'J'he fear of being mutilated on their arrival in Egy[)t ope- 
rates powerfully also upon the minds of the young slaves. 

Slave boys are always allowed complete liberty within the yard 
of tlie house ; but the grown up males, whose characters cannot 

* llif is the name given to Egypt throughout those countries ; it means properly a 
low m-ound abounding’ in water. 

f A curious proof of this liappencd while I wa.s in Upper Egypt; a great man wlio 
liad bouglit two girls at Siout from the Darfour caravan, soon afterwards made a party 
with some friends to spend an afternoon in the cool caves in the mountain behind Siout, 
and ordered the two girls to atttnid him. When hey entered the craves they imme- 
diately conceived it to be the place destined for their immolation ; and when the knives 
were produced to cut the meat that hiid been brought for dinner, one of them ran oli‘, 
and endeavoured to escape, while tbt? other threw herself on the ground, imploring the 
company to spare her. It requived a considerable time to convince them that their fears 
>M rc ill-founded 
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be depended upon, or whose dispositions are unknown, are kept in 
close confinement, well watched, and often chained. On the 
journey they are tied to a long pole, one end of which is fastened 
to a caii|j|rs saddle, and the other, which is forked, is passed on 
each side of the slave’s neck, and tied behind with a strong cord, 
so as to prevent hitii from drawing out his head ; ig addition to this, 
his right hand is also fastened to the pole at a short distance from 
the head, thus leaving only his legs and left arm at liberty ; in 
this manner he marches the whole day behind the camel ; at night 
he is taken from the polo and put in irons. Wliile on my route to 
Souakin I saw several slaves carried along in this way. Their 
owners were afraid of their escaping, or of becoming themselves 
the objects of their vengeance : and in this manner they would 
continue to be confined until sold to a master, who, intending to 
keep them, would endeavour to attach them to his person. In 
general the traders seem greatly to dread the elfects of sudden re- 
sentment in their slaves ; and if a grown ui) boy is only to be 
whipped, his master lirstputs him in irons. 

It is not uncommon to hear of a slave-dealer selling his own 
children born of Negroe women ; and instances occur daily of 
their disposing of female slaves who are pregnant by them ; 
in such cases the future child of course becomes the property of 
the purchaser. Most of the traders have old slaves who have l)een 
for many years in their service ; these are placed over the young 
slaves bought in trade, and become very useful in travelling ; but 
even these too I have seen their masters sell, after they had become 
members as it were of the family, merely because a high price was 
otfered for them. It is in vain to expect in a slave trader any trace 
of friendship, gratitude, or compassion. 

Slave girls are every where thirty per cent, dearer than males of 
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the same age. They are called in these countries Khacleme 
and not DJarye as in Egypt. The finest of them are kept 

by the traders themselves, and are called Serrye ((O^) ; their mas- 
ters allow these girls great liberty, which they often abu^. It is 
falsely asserted by the caravan traders in Egypt, that it is a cus- 
tom among then||to respect the chastity of the handsomest female 
slaves ; on the contrary, the traders do not observe the slightest 
decorum in their intercourse with the slave-girls. During our jour- 
ney to Souakin, w'here the caravan often encamped, on account of 
the ap()rehension of danger, in one large circle, I frecjuently wit- 
nessed scenes of the most shameless indecency, which the traders, 
who were the principal actors, only laughed at. 1 may venture to 
state ( whatever may be the opinion at Cairo), that very few female 
slaves who have passed their tenth year, reach Egypt or Arabia in 
a state/)f virgf nity. The grandees, and rich people of those coun- 
tries, take care never to buy grown up females from the traders, 
except 4br servants ; bvit they often purchase very young girls, 
whom they educate among their women. 

Young slaves are bought ujjon trial ; at Shendy one day’s trial 
is allowed, in Egypt three days are usually granted. Girls are 
often delivered in this manner for Tadjrebat leilat (*U as it 

is called, and the purchaser may return a girl without alleging any 
other reason than that he dislikes her, so little do these savages care 
about cherishing a sense of shame or honour in their female slaves, 
who, of course, whenever they remain any length of time in a tra- 
der’s hands, acquire tht most depravet(j habits. Sometimes young 
slaves are sold under ihe express condition that they shall not be 
returned. v 

* There ^e certain defects Aayoub), which if met with in 
the niale slave aulhori;<iC the purchaser to return hinveven so long 
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as a fortnight after lie has bought him, unless, in making the bar- 
gain, he has renounced this right. Of these defects the principal 
are; 1. snoring at night, which is considered as a capital defect ; 
2. si mingit dormiens ; 3. grinding and nibbing the teeth upon 
each other during sleep ; this is much disliked, from an idea that 
the boy who docs so will never become attached to his master ; 
4. any disease which has not been (mmpletel/ cured, or recurs 
while in the hands of the purchaser, as intermittent fever, itch, See. 
See. In buyinga slave it is carefully observed, and en(|uirerl, whether 
or not he has had the small-pox ; those who have not had it sell for 
less than the others. Traders have told me, that in Darfour and Kor- 
dofan, oiie-fifth upon an average of the young slaves die of the 
small-pox. 

Many of the traders engage their female slaves to turn their beauty 
to profit, which they afterwards share with them, ^nmir caravan one 
of my companions openly sold the favours of one of his females for 
two measures of Dhourra, of which he always received onc\ This 
man also, when a i'avourite little slave girl died during our stay at 
Shendy, with the utmost indifterence ordered the body, afj^er sftip- 
ping it of every rag ofDammour, to belaid on an ass and carried 
to the Nile to be thrown in. It is (rue, indeed, that slaves arc very 
seldom buried, the corpse being usually thrown into the river. 

The merchants take great care to prevent any improper inter- 
course between the slaves themselves, always separating^ the boys 


from the girls at night ; this is not so much done I’rom jealousy, as* 
because the pregnancy of the females (Jimiuishes their value.'* Tt 
frequently occurs ifowQjkfcr, ^notwithstanding all their vigilance ; 
and it is generally found llmt every female litis some favourite 
among her pilaster's slaves. It js a re<‘eived opiflion aljo in all the 
countries whS'o the shive-trade prevails, that a lcmale4jhU'’k con- 
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Oejvjes more readily from her intercourse' with a black male, than 
a^^«tranger. ^ If a female proves pregnant under these circum- 
stances, no meatis are left untried by the trader who owns lier, to 
procure abortion. She is compelled to swallow certain potions, 
Wljich are supposed to have this effect ; and I have several times 
even seten masters beating pregnant women in a* manner, that 
evidently shewed* that it was for this purpose. It is a general 

A 

observation in the East, that a female slave, when pregnant, easily 
acknowledges the true father ; and several instances have come 
within my own knowledge, where such an avowal, which they 
might easily iifave avoided, has subjected them to great hardship. 
In Egypt, where almost every family keeps a couple of slave ser- 
vants, abortion is still more common, and is considered as being 


far fro^ a criminal act. The favourite females are often admitted 
by,(» their masj^rs to the Boiiza, or drinking parties, where the 
greal jpke is to intoxicate the girls. 

•%hat I have seen and heard of the Negroes has made me con- 

'in* Ik. . ® 

a very indifferent opinion of their general character ; but 1 
ouJIjt t%add that I have not yet seen them in their native countries, 
before they fell into the hands of these vile traders, who would 
'spiSli the mildest and most amiable dispositions. I have found, how- 
evel^ very few instances of slaves being sincerely attached to their 
masters, even when well treated by them. Their general vice is an 
incorrigii>ie stubbornness and haughtiness of temper, and many of 
them betray a deadly rancour and spirit of revenge ; but in gene- 
laj^The treacherous displpition discernible in the children even of 


free Arabs of the Nile and of Nuyia,T5|^^Jcainly not to be found 


^m(Mig them.^ 'Hby ar^azy and sk^nlv, |j|!d will not work but 
j^hen forcejjj to vlb so. They see|m to |>e atmt^k^entirgjy devoid of 
i^er^ feeliaj^ but that of grutifyjBp ftgd j^rovided thi^ 
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slave is well fed, and receives a regular allowance of butter and weal , 
and of grease to besmear his body, he cares little' for the s^ip^or 
curses he receives. The merchants say : “ Never trust a jhlack 
slave ; whip him well, and feed him well, and the work will |le 
done” a^Ls^I <u*3a\ j j!). I know not 

whether the fhaxim is founded in truth or not, but it is*ertainly 
that by which the merchants arc guided, when they are no lodget 
afraid of their slaves escaping. The slaves, nevertheless, whether 
from Strength of mind, or from a brutal apathy, manifest the same 
propensity to mirth and frolic. In intellect, I think they are much 
upon a level with the Negroe Arabs, and little lowerilhan the inha- 
bitants of Egypt and Syria ; nor should I much blame their obsti- 
nacy, if it wen^ not too often accompanied by malignity. I have 
already observed that difl'erent characters are assigned to different 
countries, and all that I observed of them has not^diminishetk^my 
beli(!f, that with proper education the Black nations might be t|lugh.t 
to approach, and, perhaps, to equal the white. 

Though the slaves endure the greatest fatigue, they arS’not^of a 
hardier constitution than European#; indeed, I have rjgasoft to 
believe that, upon the whole, they are more I’requently attacked 
by diseases; when ill, they certainly endure them much less 
patiently. It is a saying among the traders that a blowfi. e 
illness) which scarcely makes an Arab stagger, knocks down 
a slave.” The most common disease among them is inflammatory 
fever, to which the peof)lc of .Shendy also are very subject. The 
remetlies applietl by them are cu|)ping|en the legs, and a dfink 


made of infusion of'^ta^rinds, but the disorder carries off' great 
numbers of the slaves, and,^specially tfff)se have endured 

a fatiguing^ journey, whlfch is, perhaps, chieny# owi^g to their 
exposing thcniselve^ td*! currents of air while |)erspirmg,.and to their 
sleeping the whole night quite naked.# Jl^heard many peojile com- 
plain of l^e, which is occasioned, p^rh^s, by their iumiodcratc 

Uu 
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use of the lll-fermcnted Bouza. Piles (Bouassir, are very 
common among the country people, less among the slaves. The 
only remedy they know or practise for it is cauterising, by the 
application of a red-hot iron to the parts. I first saw here the Fertit, 
or genuine Guinea Avorm, although it is not unknown among the 
slaves, and Soudan merchants who come to Up|1lr Egypt. It 
seems very common in Soudan, and I also saw it in Arabia. The 
worm does not attach itself exclusively to the leg ; I have seen it 
issuing from the arm, the breast, and the knees, though its fai^ouritc 
place seems to be the calf of the leg. Persons are more rarely 
attacked with it in Shendy than in Kordofan and Darfour ; and 
great numbers of the slaves and traders coming from the two latter 
places are affected by it. Though it occasions great pain, it does 
not prevent the sufferer from walking until the very approach of 
death. I have been shown persons Avho had been repeatedly 
attacked by it, but Avho had always had the good fortune to descry 
the worm breaking through the skin, when they were able, with 
patience, to draw it entirely out ; for it proves mortal only when it 
does not issue through the sl^n, or Avhen, having issued, it is after- 
wards broken off in the act of drawing out. Even in the latter 
case many persons arc cured. In Kordofan and Darfour the 
attack of the Fertit is universally ascribed to the animal matter 
contained in the water which is drank after the first rains. 

In Soudan it is rare that male slaves are emancipated (Maatoug 
but we find many females who have obtained their liberty. 
It is different in Arabia «nd in Egypt, where a slave very seldom 
remains in a respectable family for a series of years Avithoul being 
made free ; and then he is cither married to a female slave of the 
family, or remains voluntarily as a servant, and receive| wages. It 
is a general custom in these latter countries to emancipate every 
female Slavic Avho has borne a child to her master. It is then consi- 
drred discreditable, especially if the child is a male, not to present 
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the iilbtlierwith theTezkeret el Nelfali ijji), or the marriage 
contract, signed by the Kadhi, which is the onl}' marriage cereniony 
used on those occasions. If the child dies after this marriage, it is 
not considered improper to divorce such a M^ife, but provision must 
in that case be made for her. As the number of wives is limited by 
the Mussulman law to four, it sometimes happens that* the rich 
people keep, besides their four wives, several of these emaneips^ted 
female slaves, who live with them as mistresses. 

Slavery, in the East, has little dreadful in it but the name ; male 
slaves are every Avhere treated much like the children of the family, 
and always better than the free servants. It is tliought a mean 
action to sell a slave after he has been long resident in a feniily. 
If a slave behaves ill, he is generally sent into the country to work 
as a labourer in the fields of his master. Female slaves who are 
servants in families, are not so rvell off as males, because they gene- 
rally suffer much from the jealousy of their mistresses. It is only 
by the Turkish soldiers that slaves arc ill-treated. They purchase, 
in U pper Egypt, slave boys, Avhom they rear in their service, and 
who, after they have come to a certain age, and learned the Turkish 
language, are clothed and armed as soldiers, and enlisted into the 
company or corps of which their master is the chief. He then 
draws the monthly pay of his slave from the governor, as he does 
that of every other soldier ; for, according to the regulations of the 
Turkish army, the captain, or Binbashy, receives the pay for the 
number of men whom he has under his command, and distributes 
it among them. It thus becomes a source of emolument lo him to 
enrol slaves, to Avhose. services the government never objects, and 
whose pay goes into his own. pocket, as he is subject only to the 
obligation q£ feeding and clothing them. Great numbers of Black 
soldiers have, in this manner, been* introduced into the Turkish 
army in !iy)gypt ; it was even thought that Mohammed Aly Pasha 
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had formed the plan of organizing a body of Black troops, Snd fo 
drilling tliom according to the European manner ; but the great 
dislike to this innovation expressed by his principal officers, ap- 
pears to have made him abandon it. At present, from six to 
eight hundred slaves are bought up annually by the Turkish offi- 
cers in Egypt. 

In the southern countries a slave brought up in the family (I do 
not here speak of the traders) thinks himself superior to every 
other person in it except the master: he is admitted to all the 
family councils, is allowed to trade, or to engage in any other 
business on his own account, and to do just as he pleases, pro- 
vided he proves a bold fellow, and in case of emergency can 
Avield a sword in his master’s defence ; he may then misbehave at 
pleasure, without the fear of punishment. If a slave kills a free 
man his master is obligetl to pay the price of l)lood, otherwise his 
own family becomes exposed to the retaliation of the relatitms of the 
slain ; for the death of a slave who commits murder is not deemed 
a sufficient atonement for the blood of a free man. 

In Arabia and Egypt the law gives to the slaves one great ad- 
vantage ; if they are discontented with their mastei’, and tlceidedly 
determined not to remain with him, they have the right of insisting 
upon being sent to the public slave market, ( Bea6ni fi Souk el Sul- 
taun, ^^)) to be resold. The owner may at first refuse 

to part with his slave, but if, having overcome the fear of exposing 
himself to the effects of his master’s rage, the slave finds an oppor- 
tunity of making his demand, in presence of respectable >^tnesses, 
and perseveres in this conduct, he must at last effect his purpose. 
Some slaves are less able to take advantage of this privilege, which 
the law grants to all, from being shut up in the harem, where no 
one hears their complaints except those who are the cause of them. 

According to ine most moderate calculation, the number of 
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slaves actually in Egypt is forty thousaiifd, two-thirds of which number 
are nuilos, and the rest females. Tlierc is hardly a village in which 
several of them are not i'ound, and every person of property keeps 
at least one. During the plague in the sj)ring of 1815, upwards of 
eight thousand slaves were reported to the government to have died 
in Cairo alone. 1 hav'c; reason to believe, however, that the num- 
bers exported from Soudan to Egypt and Arabia, bears only a 
small propm’tion to those kept by the Mussulmans ot tlie southern 
countries themselves, or in other words to the whole number yearly 
derived by purchase, or by force, trom the nations in the interior of 
Africa. At Berber and Shendy there is scarcely a house Avhich 
does not possess one or two slaves, and five or six are frecpiently 
seen in the same family, occupied in the labours ot the field, tend- 
ing cattle, &.C. &c. ; the great people and chiefs keep them by 
dozens. As high up the Nile as Sennaar the same system prevails, 
as well as westwards to Kordofan, Dartour, and thence towards 
Bouniou. All the Bedouin tribes also who surround those coun- 
tries arc well stocked with slaves. If we may judge of tlieir num- 
bers by those kc|)t on the Dorders of the Nile, (and I was assured 
by the traders, that slaves were more numerous in those distant 
imuntries thaiy, even at Shendy,) it is evident that the number ex- 
ported towards Egypt, Arabia, and Barbary, is very greatly below 
what remains within the limits of Soudan. From wdial I'ell under 
my own observation at Berber and Shendy, f believe that the 
slaves of both sexes on the borders ot the Nile fiom Beibci to 
Sennaat^ amount to not less than twelve thousand. xVs the 
population of Darlour, according to Air. Browne, is two 
hundred^ thousand, there are probably tw'enty thousand slaves 
in that kingdom ; and every account agrees in proving that 
as we proceed farther westward into the populous counliies 
of Dar Saley, Bournou, Bagerm6, and the kingdoms of Afuou 
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and Haoussa, the proportion of the slave population does not 
diminish. 

7’he laudable efforts made in Europe, and particularly by Eng- 
land, to abolish the slave trade, will, no doubt, in time, extend a 
beneficial influence over theNegroe countries of Western and South- 
w^cstern Africa, from whence slaves have hitherto been drawn for 
the supply of the European traders ; but there does not a[)pear to 
be the smallest hope of the abolition of slavery in Africa itself. 
Were all the outlets of Soudan closed to the slave trade, and the 
caravans which now carry on the traftic with llarbary, Egypt, and 
Arabia, prevented from procuring further suj)plics, still slavery 
would universally prevail in Soudan itself; for as long as those 
countries are possessed by Mussulmans, whose religion induces 
them to make war upon the idolatrous Negroes, whose domestic 
wants requirt! a constant supply of servants and shepherds, and 
who considering slaves as a medium of exchange in lieu of money, 
are as eager to obtain them as other nations might be to explore 
the African mines, slavery must continue to exist in the heart of 
Africa ; nor can it cease until the Negroes shall become possessed 
of the means of repelling the attacks and resisting the oppression 
of their Mussulman neighbours. It is not from foreign nations 
that the Blacks can hope for deliverance ; this great work %ust be 
effected by themselves, and can be the result only of successful 
resistance. The European governments, who have settlements on 
the coasts of Africa, may contribute to it by commerce, and by 
the introduction among the Negi oes of sirts and industif^, which 
must ultimately lead them to a superiority over the Mussulmans in 
war. Europe, therefore, will have done but little for the Blacks, if 
the abolition of the Atlantic slave trade, which is trifling, when 
com|)ared with tlie slavery of the interior, is not followed up by 
some wise and grand plan, tending to the civiliijation of the conti- 
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nent. None presents a 'fairer prospect than the education of the 
sons of Africa in their own country, and by their own countrymen, 
previously educated l)y Europeans. Faint hopes, however, can be 
entertained that the attention of European governments will be 
turned towards the remote and despised Negroes, while selfishness 
and a mistaken policy have prevented them from attending to the 
instruction of their own poor. 

What I have said on the manners of Berber is applicable, in 
every respect, to Sliendy, where the habits of the people are 
equally dissolute. The chief of Shendy, however, possesses much 
more power than the Mek of Berber, and keeps the violence and 
rapacity of l?is subjects in check. The inhabitants of the district 
are all free Arabs ; of these the Djaalein are the most numerous, 
and next to them the following : 1. Ababde, who pretend to be 
descended from the same Djidd or forefather as those of 
Egypt ; namely, Sehnan, an Arab of the Beni Ilelal, the great 
eastern tribe which emigrated into the northern parts of Africa, as 
far as Tunis, after the Mohammedan conquest; 2. Baltakhein 
; 3. El Hamdeh these, I understand, arc ac- 

knowledged as relations by the Arabs of the same name who inha- 
bit the neighbourhood of Luxor and Karnak, in Upper Egypt ; 
Luxor has hence received the name of El Hanidye, and is more 
generally known in Upper Egypt by that appellation. The sev'^eral 
tribes are constantly quarrelling with each other, chiefly respecting 
the retaliation of blood, to which, among the eastern Bedouins, 
the near^lations are liable ; but it appears to me that those nice 
distinctions which I have detailed in my description of the Be- 
douins, are not here attended to. Among the Djaalein the price 
of blood, is one thousand lob Dammour, equivalent, at the pre- 
sent time, to three or four hundred Spanish dollars.- If the rela- 
tions of the slain agree to take it, which seems to expose them to 
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less obloquy than a similar action does in Arabia^ the murderer 
pays the sura by instalments ; a regular account is kept, and cre- 
dit given for the smallest sura paid to the family of the deceased 
by the murderer or his family, even if it be no more than a little 
bread, or a few handfuls of Dhourra. Many years may pass be- 
fore the whole sum is paid, and during this time the parties keep 
the peace. 

The Djaalein have the character of being treacherous, but this is 
common to all the Arabs of these countries ; and they liavc not 
yet so much tlcgcnerated from their forefathers, as not to know 
that good faith is held the first of Arab virtues : 1 have olten heard 
the Djaalein boast of their sincerity to those to whdin they have 
pledged their word as friends or cotnpanions ; but this cha- 
racter, which they give of themselves, is not conlirmed by the 
general opinion.* 

All these Arabs have two tribes of mortal enemies, the Shukorye 
(<o^) and the Kouahel (Jr-ly), names which are both Aral)ic in 
their formation. They inhabit to the south and south-west of the 
others, and make fre(juent inroads upon the Djaalein, plundering 
the country, and driving off the cattle. Some of the Shukorye 
live on the banks of the Nile near Abou lleraze, but the greater 
part of them lead a pastoral life in the Eastern desert. The 
Kouahel are said to extend as far as the country of Dender, and 
some of them are found on the Atbara. Both tribes speak the 
Arabic language. During iny slay at Shendy the Djaalein re- 

* On tiie death of a Djaalj ^hief at Shendy, f saw the female relations o^hf deceased 
walking tliroiigh all the principal streets and places, uttering the most lamentable bowlings. 
Their bodies were lialf naked, and tlie little clothing they had on was in rags ; while the 
head, face, and brea.st, being almost entirely covered with a.shes, they had altogether a most 
ghastly aj)pearance. Tlu'y were accDntpanied hy their female friends, in great numbers, 
echoing their howling , an ! continually ckesping their hands. Several cows were killed 
in the evening, and small dishes of the flesh sent to all the foreign merchants. 
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turned from a*successful expedition against them, bringing back a 
booty of two hundred camels taken from the hostile encampment, 
which was then about four days distant from Shendy. In the 
Syrian and Arabian deserts in like manner, there is scarcely an 
Arab tribe of any importance which has not a national enemy in 
some equally powerful tribe; the warlike spirit and rivalship of 
the young men of both parties being kept up by continual expedi- 
tions against each other. These, however, seldom occur between 
tribes who are immediate neighbours : among whom although war 
often happens, it is generally soon succeeded by peace and 
alliance. 

All the Arabs of the southern countries, excepting those who 
inhabit the valley of the Nile, besides their daily movements from 
one spot to another, make two general movements in the year. In 
the summer they retire towards the mountains, where springs and 
pasturage are more abundant than in the parched plains ; during 
the fains they spread themselves, with their flocks, over the wide 
expanse between the Atbara and the Nile, which in that season is 
clothed with abundant pasturage. The Kouahel are said to be 
less numerous but more powerful than the Shukorye; they are 
both, nominally at least, Mohammedans ; it is said that their cattle 
is admirable. 

Though I remained only a month at Shendy, and in a situation 
not at all favourable for such inquiries, some geographical informa- 
tion respecting the surrounding countries may reasonably be ex- 
pected |rom me. In the Appendix will be found some details of 
this kind respecting the western countries, which, however, are 
the less interesting as Mr. Browne has already elucidated the 
geography of those parts. Of the countries to the south I was 
unfortunately unable to obtain any information, nor of those be- 
tween Shendy attd Habbesh, to the eastward. This was not owing 

X x 
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to indolence or indifference ; but to my situation with tlic caravan, 
which rendered it extremely difticult for me to take any notes 
whatever. .Surrounded on all sides by curious observers of iiiy 
’conduct, and having no other protection than that which poverty 
gives, I knew that if suspicion was once excited, it would end in 
my ruin. Accurate and detailed statements of positions and dis- 
tances could only have been acquired by expressly questioning 
the traders on this head ; but nobody showed any inclination so far 
to oblige a person from whom no profit was to be derived, and to 
have paid* for information would have rendered me a subject of 
^ conversation and enquiry through the whole town, where I was 
already but too conspicuous an object. I often indeerl attempted 
to entice people from Sennaar into familiar conversation, by sitting 
down near them, and filling their pipes with my own tobacco ; but 
they soon got tired of my questions concerning the southern 
countries, and put the strangest constructions upon them. Such 
information, therefore) I could only have derived ^om casual 
conversations during a long stay. Had I been known as a Frank 
traveller, like Bruce in Abyssinia, and Browne in Darfour, 1 might 
have made the best use of my leisure time, without thereby indan- 
gei ing my person much more than it woukl otherwise have been. 
But my case was dift’erent : 1 had succeeded in keeping my secret: 

I had still a very dangerous road before me, nor could I ever have 
hoped to reach the sea, had any suspicions been excited concerning 
my travelling projects ; at least such was my firm belief In assert- 
ing that I was unknown, I do not mea i to claim the merit of ex- 
traordinary prudence, but merely to inform the resider upon what 

* A Greek priest, with wboin 1 visited part of the Hauran, south of Damascus, made , 
me pay two paras for every answer ’n ^ave me on curious subjects, and one para for the 
name of every village, or Arab tribe whieh I noted down, from Iris information ; for every 
Greek inscription lie found for i;ie to copy, he received five paras. 
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depended my success.* I must be allowed to add, that if future 
travellers should hear me described, in these countries, as a Frank, 
they will have no right to disbelieve on that account th6 other parts 
of my personal history during this journey. For although the 
people of Daraou will undoubtedly at last discover who the ^oor 
man was who travelled with them, I Avas certainly unknown during 
the journey. 

Mr. Browne, in the course of his two years residence at Darfour, 
collected highly valuable information concerning the Negroe 
countries surrounding that kingdom, but I have little doubt, that 
the bad opinion which the Darfour people entertained of him, was 
owing in great part to such enquiries. The same thing would have 
happened to him in any other part of Soudan, had he been per- 
mitted to quit Darfour, and it must ultimately have frustrated all 
his views. This remark is not made for the purpose of detracting 
from the merits of Mr. Browne, whose talent and perseverance were 
such as wiir'seldom be found united in the sanie person, whose friend- 
ship for me I can never forget, and to whose excellent advice I owe 
much of my success. It is for the sake of those who may succeed 
me, that 1 maketliese observations. When Mr.Browne undertook 
his journey to Darfour he was not possessed of that knowledge of 
Arabic, and of Arab manners, which he afterwards acquired ; unable 
therefore to attempt to pass for a native of the Levant, he never 
assumed any other name than that of a Frank, justly thinking that 
it would be more to his advantage to maintain his native character, 
however little it might be respected in those parts, than by an awk- 
ward imitation%f native dress and manners, to expose himself to 
still worse consectuences, and to the hourlydread of being discovered. 

* As far as I am able to judge, the road to Sennaar is practicable to a Christian or 
Frank traveller, or to an experienced person of any nation ; but the routes f rom tlie Nile 
towards the Red Sea are impracticable to any one who crainot appear as a native trader. 
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But even as a Fftink he would have been more secure in the cha- 
racter of a mercantile adventurer, than in that of a physician, which 
is a profession quite unknown in these countries. During ray stay 
at Siout, in Upper Egypt, I became acquainted with a man who 
liad seen Mr. Browne in Darfour, and in whose brother’s house 
Mr. Browne had spent a considerable part of his time. He told 
me that Mr. Browne, during his journey from Siout to Darfour, was 
busily occupied in writing down the daily occurrences, and in 
inquiring after the names of all the hills and valleys met with on the 
road ; that he had a piece of lead, with which he wrote, and which 
never failed him. The Soltan of the English (the man observed) 
had undoubtedly sent him to inquire after these countries ; and 
the king of Darfour prevented him from travelling about the 
country, as knowing that his sole motive was curiosity. The 
same person confirmed Mr. Browne’s statements respecting him- 
self Avhile in Darfour, of the veracity of which, indeed, no one, 
acquainted with that gentleman’s integrity, would evdr entertain 
any doubt. My departed friend, who has fallen a noble sacrifice 

in the cause of truth and science, felt at last, that the circumstance 

m 

of his taking notes had prevented him from succeeding to the full 
extent of his wishes ; and he repeatedly advised me to use the 
greatest precaution in this respect. To an European reader such a 
maxim may look like pusillanimity, or at least excess of prudence, 
for it can be fully appreciated only by those persons who embark 
in such expeditions. 

There is no communication by water between Sennaar, Shendy, 
and Berber ; boats are used only as ferries, but evib these are ex- 
tremely scarce, and the usual mode of passing the river is upon the 
Ramous, or small raft of reeds. It is usual with the native Arabs 
to call the branch of the river on which Sennaar lies, and which 
rises in Abyssinia, by the nanir of Nil, as well as by that of Bahr 
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el Azrek (Blue-River.) Thus every one says that^Sennaar is situ- 
ated on the Nile, (JJI <ula- ab) ; so far therefore 

Bruce is justified in styling himself the discoverer of the sources ofi 
the Nile. But I have often heard the Sennaar merchants declare, 
that the Bahr el Abyadh (White-River), whicli is the name invari- 
ably given to the more western branch, is considerably larger than 
the Nile. I was credibly infonned, that between Shendy and 
Daraour, there is a cataract in the river, similar to that of Assouan, 
and another of greater size and rapidity in the country of the Arabs 
Rebatat, below Berber. 

At Sliendy the river, owing to the height of the banks, often fails 
to inundate the adjacent lands ; and the husbandmen are too lazy 
to aid nature b^ digging canals. I have already said that Shendy 
depends, for its Dhourra, principally upon importations from the 
south ; but during the ftiniine last year, part of the supply was drawn 
from Taka. The rains generally begin about the middle of June ; 
their season, however, seems to be less settled than in the western 
countries of Soudan. In the last days of April, some slight showers 
fell at Shendy, and in the evening much lightning was seen to the 
east. So early as the 10th of May, Ave Avere informed that the bed 
of the Mogren Avas tilled Avith Avater, and that its stream, then 
several feet deep, emptied itself into the Nile; it Avas therefore evi- 
dent that heavy rains must have fallen either towards the Bisharye 
mountains, Avhere the Mogren rises, or towards the source of the 
Atbara, in Abyssinia; the latter is the more probable, as weaftcr- 
Avards found no traces of rains in the Bisharye desert. They do not 
appear to be very abundant, never continuing for Aveeks together 
Avithout intermission, as is said to be the case in Kordofan, but fall- 
ing at intervals, though in heavy torrents. In the northern desert, 
between Berber and Egypt, but more particularly in the moun- 
tainous country north of the well of Shigre, there appears to be no 
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fixed rainy seas^i : all the Egyptians and Ababdes whom I (pies- 
tioned on the subject, agreed in stating that rain falls in those 
mountains both in winter and summer, but never in great quantity. 
The caravans are always under some apprehensions of liavin^ their 
bales spoiled in crossing the desert, l)y an occasional shower of 
rain, whatever may be the time of year. The same information as 
to the nature of the rains was given to me during my journey up 
the Nile towards D6ngola. In the chain of mountains extending 
from Assouan to Kosseir, between the river and the Red Sea, . 
the rain falls in like manner at all seasons, while to the north of the 
Kosseir route, and from thence to Suez, in the mountains of the 
Arabs Maazy, it is much more confined to the winter season. It 
is well known that showers rarely fall in the valley of the Nile, but 
the Delta has its months when the rain falls occasionally. Upper 
Egypt is almost entirely deprived of rain near the river, and thus 
exhibits the singular spectacle of contintial dryness of atmosphere 
in the fertile valley, while the barren mountains, at a few hours 
distance, have their regular falls of rain. During my stay at Esne, 
in Upper Egypt, there occurred in the month of September a most 
violent shower, which lasted for two hours ; the inhabitants did not 
remember having ever experienced any thing like it. 

The inliabitants of Shendy, in common with the Egyptians, dis- 
tinguish the time of the Khamsein or hot wind. The 

word is derived from Khamsyn (fifty), because the winds are com- 
puted to last fifty days, from the 29th or 30th of April, to the 18th 
or 19th of June, which is the period i ‘ tne Nokhta, or dew, when 
the river first begins to rise in Egypt During my stay at Esne the 
Khamsein began on the 1st of May, with a suffocating hot wind. 

I passed the early part of the same period at Shendy, where we 
had several days of hot winds, but whether it was in consequence 
of my temperate habits, which (I have reason to believe) tend 
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greatly to weaken the effect of ini moderate hcat,sas well as cold, 
or whether it was owing to the climate itself, the heat appeared 
much less oppressive than during the Khauisein in Up[)er Egypt, 
althou|;h at Shendy 1 was, day and night, exjioscd to the open air, 
without ever entering a cool room, and having seldom any thing 
but a shed to shelter me from the mid-day heat. It must be recol- 
lected, however, that Shendy is upon a level considerably higher 
than that of Upper Egypt. 

» The people of the countries on the Nile from Dbngbla to Sen* 
naar, and all the other true Arab tribes, as far as Bornou, speak no 
other language than the Arabic ; and they look with disdain upqp 
their western and eastern neighbours, whom they designate by the 
same epithet of Adjem, * wdiich the Koran bestows upon all 
nations who are strangers to the Arabic language. There exist, 
however, among them as many dialects, and as much difference in 
pronunciation and phraseology, as are found among the Arabian 
Bedouins. The eastern nations on the Atbara, towards Taka and the 
lied Sea, s|)cak the Bisharye language, of which I have given a short 
vocabulary, !" and to the west the nearest foreign language is that 
ofKordofan, a dialect differing in pronunciation only from that of 
Tour. The Arabic is well spoken in these countries, and the 
l)lack Arabs appeared to me to possess a greater command of it, 
and to be more eloquent than their Egyptian brethren. The 
pronunciation is similar to that of Upper Egypt, which differs 

* Adjem This word is .applied by the Ambiims to l’ersi.a on the one side, 

and on the other to the countries of the Africait coast oppsite to Arabia, where many 
different languages arc .spken. These countries are still known to the inhabitant^ 

of Yemen and the Hedjaz, by the name of Bcrr el Adjem jf)* under wbieli 

appllation is comprised the wbolo of the coast from Souakiii to Barbara, not except iiie 
Abyssinia. It is the Adjamcv of the European geographers. 

t Seep. 1«(). 
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considerably frc^i the pronunciation of Cairo and the Delta. The 
inhabitants of Upper Egypt, to the south of Siout, are in fact 
ancient Bedouin tribes, and their idiom appears to me the purest, 
next to that of Arabia proper. The pronunciation indeed is 
Egyptian, but the terms and phraseology are, for the molf part, 
borrowed from the. language of the Hedjaz, and Yemen, as I fully 
convinced myself afterwards, during my stay at Djidda and Mekka. 
The southern Arabs use many expressions foreign to the language, 
and which ‘have been introduced perhaps by their intimate con- 
nexion with the Negroes. They have a great number of technical 
tarms, which seem to be derived from the Abyssinian, and others 
from the Bisharyc and Ncgroe languages. 

The Djaalein particularly value themselves upon speaking their 
language well. I have heard Arabs of the tribe of Beni I Jassan, 
who pasture their flocks in the Bahr cl Ghazal, speaking much the 
same dialect as the Djaalein, and, as I particularly ' observed, 
without any tincture of the Moggrebyn. This circumstance 
makes it very probable, that they are of eastern, and not western 
origin. In the same manner there are numerous tribes of Arabs 
in Darfour and Kordofan, who still retain the language of their 
forefathers, although they speak also the idiom of the country. 
Few persons among the Arab tribes know how to write and 
read, but all express themselves with great neatness,' and often 
very eloquently ; and poets are not rare among them. Like the 
eastern Arabs, they celebrate the praises of their warriors in the 
Kaszyde these are not written tlown, but are transmitted 

• The Kaszydeii one of the most ancient kinds of Arabic versification ; the composi- 
tions in it are never long, rarely xreeding one hundred di.stichs, and, they ought not 
to contain less than twensy, thougli some of seven arc met with. The lon^ or true 
Kaszyde is confined to heroic or serious subjects ; the shorter are generally of a playful 
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orally from one to another ; and although they may often fail in 
grammatical accuracy, the measure of the verse is always scrupu- 
lously attended to. The melodies of their songs appear not to 
be national, for the songs of the Arabs (I do not mean the Bedouins), 
whetlner in Mesopotamia, Syria, Arabia or Egypt, retain amidst 
their varieties a common character, whereas the melodies of the 
Moggrebyns as well as of the Negroe Arabs are quite different. 
Those of the latter seem to originate with the Bisharye Bedouins, 
whose national airs approach much nearer to them than those of 
the Egyptians. The Ababde Bedouins have borrowed the melodies 
of their songs entirely from the Bisharein, and they sing in Upper 
Egypt the same airs, which I heard again at Shendy from the Seii> 
naar merchants, over their Bouza. There is however, one species 
of song common to all these nations ; I mean the Hedou or 

song with which they animate their camels on the march, es- 
pecially during the night ; it is the favourite air of all the Bedouins 
in the Arabian deserts, and I have heard it on the banks of the 
Euphrates as well as on those of the Atbara. Among the peculiari- 
ties of all these people, is a very common practice of smacking 
w'ith the tongue, when denying, or refusing any thing, and the 
same, but in a sharper or higher tone, as a sign of affirmation or 
approbation. In Turkey and Arabia this is considered as an affront, 
or at least ms a most vulgar habit ; they also snap the fingers at the 
person of whom they demand any thing, as equivalent to saying 
“ Give me." 

The people of Shendy know little of musical instruments, however 
fond they may be of songs. The lyre (I’amboura) and a kind of 
fife with a dismal sound, made of the hollow Dhourra stalk, are 

or amatory description. The versification is peculiar, the two first lines of the poem, 
and each alternate one, throughout, ending with the same sound. See Jones’s Comment. 
Poet Ariat. c. iii. p. 7B. 

Yy 
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the olily instruments I saw, except the kettle-drum. This appears 
to be all over Soudan an appendage of royalty ; and when the 
natives wish to designate a man of power, they often say the 
Nogdra (^Uj) beats before his house. At Shendy the Mek's kettle- 
drums were beaten regularly every afternoon before his house. A 
favourite pastime of the Negroe Arabs, and which is also known 
among the Arabs of U pper Egypt, is the Syredje a kind 

of draughts ; it is played upon sandy ground, on which they trace 
with tlie huger chequers of forty-nine squares ; the pieces, on one 
side, arc round balls of camel’s dung, picked up in the street, and 
on the other those of goats. It is ah intricate game, and reejuires 
great attention ; the object is to take all the antagonist’s pieces, 
.but the rules are very different from those of Polish draughts. The 
people jire uncommonly fond of the game, two persons seldom 
sitting down together without immediately beginning to draw 
squares in the sand. The Mek himself will play with the lowest 
slave, if the latter is reputed a good player. If a byc-stander 
assists one of the parties with his advice, it gives no offence to the 
other ; sometimes they play for a gourd of Bouza, but not usually. 
Chess is not quite unknown here, but I never met with any one 
who played it. 

Nothing unpleasant occurred to me during my stay at Shendy* 
The Ababdes with whom I lodged, although they did aot shew me 
great kindness, yet forbore to treat me with rudeness ; this was all 
I demanded. Their society served as a protection, for my j)erson 
soon became conspicuous throughout the town, and I took care to 
let every one know that I belonged to the respected ()arty of 
Ababde guides. Our house and court-yard were soon fdled with 
slaves and camels ; we separated into different messes, and every 
one delivered a daily ration of Dhourra to the female slaves, who 
cooked for the mess ; we defrayed all our common expenses with 
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Dhourra. Every evening some of my companions had a Bouza 
party ; the day was spent in commercial pursuits. Soon after our 
arrival, in order to conciliate the Ababcles, I bought a young 
sheep, and had it killed for their entertainment, and I always kept 
my tobacco pouch well supplied for their use. I attended the 
market regularly, and courted the acquaintance of some Fakys, 
whose protection I thought might prove useful to me against the 
ill-will which my former companions from Daraou never failed 
to manifest towards me whenever we met. The son of my old 
friend of Daraou, to whom I had been most particularly recom- 
mended by his father, went so far as once to spit in my face 
in the public market-place, because I pressed him for the payment 
of a small sum which I had lent Jiim, and which he denied with a 
solemn oath having ever received from me; indeed I never. met any 
of these Egyptians in the streets without receiving some insulting 
language from them, of which, had I taken notice, they would, no 
doubt, have carried me before the Mck, where their superior influ- 
ence might have been attended with the worst consequences to me. 
It was to them, as I afterwards learnt, that I was indebted for the 
loss of my gun ; and I do not know what they might have attempted 
further, had I not lallen upon an expedient which was attended 
with the happiest effects. They had always thought that I intended 
to proceed' straight to Sennaar, for I had never informed any one 
that I was bound direct to the Red Sea. They became anxious, 
in consequence of their own behaviour to me, that I should never 
return to Egypt, where I might be able to call them to an account, 
and where, though they certainly did not know it, a word from mo 
to Ibrahim Pasha, who then governed Upper Egypt, would have 
been of the most serious consequences to them. They endea- 
voured therefore to prepare my ruin, by spreading tlie most inju- 
rious reports of me among the Sennaar merchants, whom they 
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supposed that I should accompany ; they represented me to be 
possessed of wealth, which I had fraudulently acquired in Egypt; 
and they urged that it would be an act of justice towards those 
whom I had cheated, to deprive me of my baggage. • I had now 
been about three weeks at Shendy ; my companions the Ababde 
having purchaselEi a considerable number of slaves and camels, 
were preparing to return home ; a Souakin caravan was also about 
to depart. Under these circumstances, I gave out that I had aban- 
doned all idea of proceeding farther southward, as foreseeing that I 
should not have more than enough to defray my expenses beyond 
Sennaar. Accordingly, with the remainder of my funds, I bought 
a slave boy, and a camel, and declared that I intended to return 
to Egypt with my friends the ^babde, a course which they had 
often endeavoured to persuade me to adopt. This proceeding 
completely thwarted the plans of the Daraou people, and caused 
them suddenly to change their behaviour towards me ; the princi- 
pal man amongst them, he who struck me at Darner, repeatedly 
visited me, sent me several times a choice dish for my supper, and 
expressed his wishes that we might again meet, as good friends, in 
Egypt, for which country (he added ) his party intended to set out 
soon after, the Ababde, and to take guides for the Journey across 
the desert from among the Ababde at Berber. In the mcanwhil^ 
I made every preparation for my journey. I had secretly informed 
myself respecting the Souakin caravan, and on the eve of its depar- 
ture, which happened to be two days previous to the time fixed by 
the Ababde for their return, I communicated my design to the 
chief of the latter, and by making him a small present, prevailed on 
him to accompany ine to the chief of the Souakin caravan, and to 
recommend me to hi^n, as his friend. Much ceremony is not 
necessary on such «)cc^sions ; every person has his own beast of 
burthen, and joins at pleasure, whatever caravan he chooses. An 
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increase of numbers is always desirable by the chief, as it both 
adds to the amount of his duties, and to thet means of general 
defence. 

It was noifrom any apprehensions of the consequences likely to 
result from the representations of the Egyptian traders, that I was 
induced to take the route to the Red Sea. Situated as I was, 
there seemed to be no great obstacle in my way to Sennaar, nor 
from thence to Gondar and Massouah ; for I knew that the Abyssi- 
nian traders go constantly backwards and forwards between Gondar 
and Has el Fil, where they are met by the Sennaar merchants ; and 
once at Gondar, and in the fertile valleys of Abyssinia, I .should, 
at all events, have been able to beg my way to the coast. But in 
this case I should have followed the footsteps of Poncet and Bruce ; 
and am persuaded that it will not be long before Abyssinia, from 
its comparatively easy access by sea, will be thoroughly explored. 
On the other hand I thought that a journey through the country 
between Shendy and the Red Sea would add new information to our 
knowledge of Ethiopia, and being full of difficulty and danger, could 
only be undertaken by a traveller who had already served a hard 
apprenticeship ; I preferred therefore traversing this comparatively 
small tract of ground, which might otherwise still remain for a long 
course of years unknown. The wish to be at Mekka in the month of 
November, at the time of the pilgrimage, was another consideration 
that had a strong etfect upon me. It had indeed been a principal 
object with me tluring all the time that I was in Upper Egypt, and a 
motive in determining me to this second journey into Nubia. I was 
then, as I still am, fully convinced, that the title of Hadji would 
afford me the most powerful recommendation and protection in 
any future journey through the interior countries of Africa. 
From Suez or Kosseir I should have found it extremely difficult 
to carry my designs into effect ; in going through Abyssinia, I 
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might perhaps have been detained too long on the way by land or 
sea to reach Mekka at the above-mentioned period, and I knew 
that if I should reach Mekka without being present at the ceremo- 
nies of the Hadj, I could not hope to pass aflerwarils as a true 
Hadji, without exposing myself to daily detection. 

I sold at Shendy the whole of my adventure of merchandize, 
and after paying my share of the expenses of our stay there, includ- 
ing a suitable present in money to our landlord, I bought a slave 
boy about fourteen years of age, partly for the sake of having a 
useful and constant companion, and partly to afford me an osten- 
sible reason for going in the direction of the Red Sea, where I 
might sell him with profit. I still pretended to be in search of a 
relation, but added, that having experienced the difficulties of 
journeys by land through these countries, I intended to embark at 
Souakin for Massouah, and by that route to enter Abyssinia, where 
I affected to have every reason to believe that I should find my 
relation. I knew that the Souakin caravan consisted of two parties, 
one of which was bound direct to Souakin, while the other intended 
to take the route by 'J'aka. It was with the latter that I resolved 
to proceed, and to take the chance of finding a favourable con- 
veyance from Taka to Massouah. 

I chose my slave, who cost me sixteen dollars, from among a 
great number, and he proved to be a very good and serviceable 
boy. I also purchased a camel, for which I gave eleven dollars ; 
and as my safety ci^irely depended upon it, I took care to make 
choice of one of the strongest. I laid in a provision of Abr6, or 
dried bread, Dhourra, Dhourra meal, and butter, and purchased 
several pieces of Oammour, which I knew was much in demand 
on the way to Taka. After all my accounts were settled, 1 had 
four dollars left ; but the smallness of this sum occasioned me no 
uneasiness, for I calculated on selling my camel on the coast for as 
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much as would defray the expenses of my voyage to Djidda, and I 
had a letter of credit on that place for a considerable sura, which I 
had procured at Cairo. 


JOURNEY FROM SHENDY TO TAKA. 

Early in the morning of the 17th of May, the Souakin caravan 
took its departure ; it had passed the precincts of the town before 
I had completely loaded my camel ; while I was thus employed 
several of the Daraou people, who had just been informed of 
ray intended departure, came to vent their rage at m}^ having 
foiled them in their rancorous projects against me ; it was, how- 
ever, too late ; I was beyond the reach of their malice. The Ababde 
accompanied me to a short distance beyond the town, where I 
took an affectionate leave ofthem, for I could not but consider that 
almost from the time of my (putting Egypt, I owed my safety 
entirely to their protection or interference ; I was still to owe 
them farther obligations ; for in (|uitting the town one of the Mek’s 
slaves had followed me, and, alter I had taken leave of the Ababde, 
the caravan being then about half a mile in advance, in the plain, 
he continued to kee[) alongside of me. One of the Ababde seeing 
this, and observing that the slave was armed, entertained some 
suspicion of him. lie therefore immediately turned back, and 
came up just in time to extricate me from the slave, who, although* 
he had, during our stay at Shendy, partaken almost daily of our 
meals, had followed me for the purpose of obliging me to give up 
to him my pistol.* lie {uobably thought 1 should part with it, 
rather than expose myself to delay, and the consequent danger of 

* The slaves of the Mek are the only persons >vlio somethnes wear their nia^lor s 
fire.anns. 
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joining the caravan alone. He had taken hold of the camers 
halter, and had already demanded the pistol, when the Ababde 
came up, and severely reprimanded him for his conduct. In the 
afternoon we arrived at El Hassa (Ca^l), a hamlet situated beyond 
the salt works and plain of Boeydha, not far from the place where 
we encamped at noon on the day of our arrival at Shendy. 

March 18#A.— We remained encamped at El Hassa the whole 
day, and were joined in the afternoon by several Souakin and 
Shendy merchants, who came to take leave of their friends. The 
Djaalein Arabs hovered about us, and endeavoured to carry off 
several camels while bronzing on the acacia leaves, under the guard 
of the slaves ; this obliged me to take great care of my own camel. 
While driving it to the thickest groves of agacias, I met with some 
remains of ancient buildings close to the river, the banks of which 
are here very high. These remains consist of stone foundations 
of houses, and some brick walls ; the former appear to have be- 
longed to private buildings of moderate size, and consist of blocks 
of sandstone three or four feet in length, very rudely worked, and 
much decayed. The stones bear a small proportion to the' brick- 
work j the bricks are of the same description as those I saw near 
Dawah, and form the walls of private dwellings. I saw no remains 
of any town wall, nor of any thing like a large edifice ; the whole 
of what I observed seemed to have belonged to a small open 
city. The circumference of these ruins is eight or ten minutes 
walk at most ; I could trace no regularity in their plan ; they 
seemed to consist of small insulated oblong squares irregularly dis- 
persed among the trees. Of the brick walls there were no where 
more than two teet standing above ground, and even this is matter 
for astonishment wlien wc consider the effect which the annual rains 
must have upon such deserted and loosely combined structures. 
I could discover no other remains of any kind in the vicinity. There 
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is a ford over the river near this place, which the Pjaalein use for 
three or four months before the rise of the waters. 

Mat/ 19th.— We set out this morning, and travelled along the 
eastern limits of the cultivated plain, till we reached the village of 
Kaboushye the residence of a relation of the Mek of Shendy, 

about three hours from El Hassa. As we had three long days 
march to the Atbara, we filled our water-skins at the river, which is 
half an hour from the village. Just as we were starling, an ac- 
cident happened to me, which freipiently occasions great distress 
to the traveller in the desert; when I had tied the water-skins to 
my camel’s saddle, one of the largest of them sprung a leak, out of 
which the water issued as from a fountain. In such cases the Arabs 
generally stop the hole*wdth a peg made of the green twig ol a tree, 
wrapped w'ith a bit of linen ; but the best substance ior the pur- 
pose is the pith of the Dhourra cane, which swells in the winter, 
and thus fits very tight. We crossed a flat district, intersected by 
many low grounds and Wadys, in which were shrubs and wild 
grass (jLj) Gish. Wc passed a large encampment of Djaalein, 
distant four hours from the river, from which, nevertheless, they 
bring their daily supply of water ; we encamped late at night, after 
a march of seven or eight hours from Kaboushye. 

May ^Oth. — Wc set out before sunrise, in a N.E. b. E. direc- 
tion. The caravan consisted of at least two hundred loaded 
camels, twenty or thirty dromedaries, carrying the richest traders, 
without any other loads ; about one hundred and fifty traders, 
three hundred slaves, and about thirty horses, destined for the 
Yemen market; they were led the whole Avay by the slaves. 
The greater part of the loads consisted of tobacco, which the 
Sotiakin people had themselves brought from Sennaar, and ol 
Dammour, from the same place. The caravan was under good 
care. Its chief was one of the principal men among the Arabs of 

Z z 
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Souakin, connected by marriage with the first tribes of the Bisharye 
and Hadendoa Bedouins, through whose territory our road lay ; 
but notwithstanding this, I clearly perceived that there was a con- 
stant dread of the Bisharein. The people yielded without reluctance 
to the orders of the chiefs in every thing that related to the inarch 
of the caravan. The only strangers who had joined the Souakin 
merchants were a party of Tekayrne (sing, Tekroury), or black 
traders, consisting of five masters, ten camels, and about thirty 
slaves. I joined this party, as we were all strangers, and glad of 
each other's assistance; 1 encamped near them during the whole 
of the journey to the coast, separating myself from the Souakin 
traders, who were also divided into nnuiy different parties. 1 soon 
became tolerably familiar with my comjianilfns ; they rendered me 
many little services, of which no one stands more in need than a 
caravan traveller, and 1 was never backward in returning them ; so 
that we continued to be upon good terms : I cannot say a friendly 
footing, for nobody, even in the Negroe countries, is inclined to 
form an intimacy with a poor man. 

Of these Tekayrne one was from Darfour, another from Kordo- 
fan, and three had come originally from Bornou, from whence, 
many years ago, they had travelled with the caravan to Fezzan, and 
from thence to Cairo. I’hc principal among them, and who became 
the head of our mess, Hadji Aly el Bornaway 
had travelled as a slave-trader in many parts of Turkey, had been 

^ I afterwards learnt that a bliikh can never be the chief of a caravan ; because, ac- 
cording to the ancient custom still ])reva]ent in the eastern deserts of Arabia, the Shikh of 
the tribe is never the commander (x^i Kaved) of the armed parties, winch the tribe sends 

out against an enemy. lie m*iyjoin tlie expedition, but the command of it is in the 
Kayed or leader, a dignity Inch is always hereditary in the same family. The Arabs say, 
JlJL; U I'S Sliikh rna yak3»d el koum. The Sliikh has no right to be a 

Ic ider.’' I shall recur to this sulyect in a future jouimal. 
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aUConstantinople, had lived a long time at Damascus, (where 
many Tekayrne serve as labourers in the gardens of the great), and 
had three times performed the Hadj : he was now established at 
Kordofan, and spent his time in trading between that place and 
Djidda. His travels, and the apparent sanctity of his conduct, had 
procured him great reputation, and he was well received by the 
Meks and other chiefs, to whom he never failed to bring some small 
presents from Djidda. Although almost constantly occupied, (whe- 
ther sitting under a temporary shed of mats, or riding upon his 
camel on the march,) in reading the Koran, yet this man w'as a com- 
plete bon vivant, whose sole object was sensual enjoyment. The 
profits on his small capital, which were continually renewd by his 
travelling, were spent dntirely in the gratification of his desires. He 
carried with him a favouritij Dorgho slave, as his concubine ; she 
had lived wath him three years, and had her own camel, while his 
other slaves performed the whole journey on foot.* His leathern 
sacks were (illed with all the. choice provisions which the Shendy 
market could afford, particularly with sugar and dates, and his 
dinners were the best in the caravan. To hear him talk of morals 
and religion, one might have supposed that he knew vice only by 
name ; yet Hadji Aly, who had spent half his life in devotion, sold 
last year, in the slave market of Medinah, his own cousin, whom 
he had recently married at Mekka. She had gone thither on a 
pilgrimage from Bornou by the Avay of Cairo, when Aly unexpect- 
edly meeting with her, claimed her as his cousin, and married her 
at Medinah being in want of money, he sold her to some Egyptian 


^ Several of the Souakiri iHcrchants had concubines with them, whom they always can y 
with them on their travels. 

f In all the Mussulman countries the female cousins can Ixj demanded in marrin<,"e by 
the males of the family. 
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merchants ; and as the poor woman was unable to prove her free 
origin, she was obliged to submit to her fate. The circumstance 
was well known in the caravan, but the Hadji nevertheless still 
continued to enjoy all his wonted reputation. 

The Tekayrne treated me in the same manner as they would 
have treated any other traveller; and as travellers are always 
treated in these countries, where, except assisting their neighbour 
occasionally in lifting a earners load, no one thinks of any thing 
but his own comforts ; but this was all I wished for ; t was in no real 
need of any one’s help ; and I never experienced any thing like ill 
treatment from the Souakin merchants that was not equally shared 
by the TcJkayrne themselves. I was much upon my guard, behaved 
civilly to every body, shunned all intimacy with the slaves, with 
Avhom 1 was considered nearly upon a level ; and shewed a proper 
spirit of resistance against any attempt to cheat or ^vhee(lle me out 
of a part of my baggage or provisions. By this conduct I have 
reason to believe, that 1 aecpiired the character of a hardy, active 
man, very selfish, stingy, and attentive to his own interests. 

We travelled the whole morning across a plain composed chictly 
of petrosilex. To the right we had a number of Wadys, or low 
grounds. 

After a march of ten or cloven hours we rested ; it is the custom 
to set out about sun-rise, to halt during the rnid-day hours, or from 
ten o'clock A. M. till three or four B. M., and then to continue the 
march till late at night, and often till after midnight. 

May 2Lst. Our road continued to traverse the plain. We this 
day experienced a violent Sernoum. The camels of the Souakin 
merchants being heavily loaded with goods, had taken but a small 
.supply of water, in proportion to the number of the slaves and hors(^. 
Towards noon, most of their .skins were empt^, and the chief of 
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tlie -caravan coining to our mess, almost forcibly took from every 
one of us a fourth part of the water which was left. We passed 
the mid-day hours upon a black gravelly plain, near some acacia 
trees; and after a long day's march of ten or eleven hours, in a 
N. E. b. E. direction, we slept in a Wady full of shrubs and deep 
sands. The whole caravan went thirsty to rest. We found, almost 
the whole way across the desert, a well trodden path, much fre- 
quented by the people of Atbara, who carry their cattle to the 
Shendy market: we met several of them on the road, on their way 
to Shendy with mats made at Atbara of the leaves of the Donm tree. 

M<nf'l'2mi . — yVfter a march of three hours among sandy plains, 
we came in sight of the river Atbara, and entered the groves of 
trees which line its banks. 'I’lie luxuriant vegetation which now 
surrounded us filled with pleasure even the stony hearts of the slave- 
traders ; one of whom, alluding to the dreary tract wc had passed, 
exclaimed : ( Haad el mout el djenna), “ After death 
comes paradise." We marched for about a (pvarter of an hour 
among high trees, from the l)oughs of which wc had much diffi- 
culty in disentangling the camels’ loatls. 'I'liere was a greater variety 
of natural vegetation here than I had seen any where on the banks 
of the Nile in Egyi^t. I observed difl'erent species of the mimosa, 
Doum trees of the largest size, whose luxuriant clusters of fruit 
excited the wishes of the slaves ; the Nebek tree, with its fruit 
ripe ; the Allobc, of the size of the Nebek, besides a great number 
of others, unknown to me ; to these must be added an abundance 
; of wild herbage, growing on a rich fat soil, similar to that of Egypt. 
The trees were inhabited by great numbers of the feathered tribe, 
whose song travellers in Egypt very rarely hear. I saw- no birds 
with rich j)!umage, but observed small ones of several different 
kinds. Some’ sweet notes struck my ears, which I had never before 
heard, and the amorous cooings of the turtle doves w'ere unceas- 
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ing. Wc hastened to the river, and eagerly descended its low 
banks to allay our thirst. Several camels, at the sight of the water, 
broke the halters by which they were led, and in rushing or stumb- 
ling down the banks, threw off their loads, and occasioned great 
clamour and disorder. 

We remained but a short time at this place, and then continued 
cur route alonsc the banks of the river for about an hour, for the 
most part among the date trees, which line the borders of the de- 
sert. These trees were larger than any I had seen in Egypt. At the 
end of one hour we forded the river, without any difliculty, as the 
water hardly reached above the knees of the camels. Tn less than 
half an hour from the opposite bank, we came to the village of 
Atbara, so named from its vicitiity to the river. As the caravan w^as 
to remain here some days, the first care of every one was to choose 
a proper halting-place. The Souakin merchants alighted on an open 
ground in front of the village, where they fornicd several [)arlies 
among themselves. I'he Tckayrne and myself took possession of 
some thick thorny bushes on one side of the village, within which, 
after a few hours labour with the axe, each cut a small birth, just 
large enough to contain himself and his baggage, while the slaves 
were ordered to sleep before the entrance. We thus secured our 
goods from pilferers, and by spreading a few mats over the bushes, 
procured a comfortable shade. 

The village, or more properly encampment, of Atbara, consisted 
of several longirrejiular rows of tents, formed of mats made of the 
leaves of the Doum tree, and containing about two hundred 
families of liisharein. This is the general mode of dwelling 
throughout the trad o^' dcscat country lying between Egypt and 
Abyssinia. The bar skins of the N ubian sheep and goats not fur- 
nishing the inhabitants with the necessary materials Abr making 
tent-coverings of wool or goat s^hair, like the eastern Bedouins, 
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their place is supplied with mats. They fix a row of poles, about 
twelve or fifteen feet high, into the ground, opposite to each other, 
and converging at the top ; over these they fasten others horizon- 
tally ; upon which mats are thrown in such a way as to present 
every where an inclined plane for the rain to run off. Every tent 
is furnished with two or three Angareygs, which take up nearly 
the whole of the interior, so that a very small part remains for any 
on» to stand in ; nor is this very necessary, as the Bisharein pass the 
greater part of their lime reclined upon the Angareyg.* In the 
smaller tents both sexes live together; but in the larger there is a 
})artition across the tent, behind the Angareygs, which divides it 
into a front and back apartment ; the latter is occupied by 
the women, and serves also as the kitchen ; though the uomen 
never think ol' concealing themselves from strangers. All persons 
of (jualily have separate tents for their women, to which they some- 
times adil an open shed, for the reception of strangers. Whenever 
the Bedouins remove, the tents are struck, and the poles, mats,&c. 
arc loadeil upon camels. 

Atbara is the residence of the chief of the tribe Hanimadab 

♦ I oniitlt'd to nionlion in a preceding })art of tliis journal, that in all the countries on 
the Nile uhich I visited, as well as in the Nubian desert, I observed the people make 
use of small wojdeii supporis, about live inches in hei«rht, with a top about the same 
length, and three or four inches broad, mueh resembling, on the w hole, the head of a 
crutch ; they are formed out of single pieces of very hard wood, and the best arc brought 
from Sen aar ; they are | 'laced under the head when persons go to sleep, or serve during 
the day-time to rest one arm u^xm while in a reclining position. Wdiencver a great man 
walks out, oiu' of these su|)ports is carrieil alter him, and in the house or tent of 
every person one of them Is always found, which is offered to the stranger who pays a 
visit; bill it requires to have been accustomed to it from infancy to fiiKl any kind of 
ease in the use oi’it. I am led vo notice this, from observing m M\\ Saifs book that a 
similar niaehine is used in AbysslnL, the manners of which country appear, from the de- 
scriptions of M??Salt and Mr, ]irucc, to bear a great resemblance to tho.si' of the jx'oplo 
on the borders of the Nile. 
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; which must not be confounded with the Hameydab 
a tribe of Ababdc. The Hammadab are one of the 
strongest tribes of the Bisharyc nation :* the chief had travelled 
with us from Shendy, where he had purchased some slaves and 
horses. There are always a few inhabitants in this place who trade 
with Shendy, and wait here for the arrival of the Souakin caravans. 
As soon as it was known in the neighbourhood that a caravan had 
arrived, and intended to stop a. few days, a great number of Bi^ia- 
rein came with Dhourra, sheep, butter, and milk, in order to 
barter these articles for Dainmour and drugs, especially Mchleb, 
cloves, and incense, or Lil)l)an, from the west. Scarcely any of 
these people understand the Arabic language, except those who 
trade to Berber and Shendy ; but it is understood by almost all 
their slaves, the greater part of whom are educated among the in- 
habitants on the Nile. 'I’heir dress, or rather undress, was every 
where the same, consisting only of a J-)ammonr shirt, worn by both 
men and women ; I thought the latter remarkably handsome; they 
were of a dark Inown eoin|)lexion, with beaulilul eyes, and fine 
teeth ; their persons wore slender and elegant. 'J’hey seemed to be 
under no fear of jealousy in their husbands or fathers, as they came 
laughing and Joking quite close to our tents, and those who could 
not speak Arabic endeavoured to make themselves understood by 
signs. The beauties seemed to be fully conscious of their charms ; 
but it was easy to perceive that they flirted with us for no other pur- 
pose than to make a better bargain for their Dhourra and milk, 

* Several of the Bisharyc tribes, althougli Hedouins, do not despise agriculture ; llicy 
repair to tlic banks of the Atbara immediately after llic Inundation, to sow 13hfcurra, 
and remain there till the harvest is gathered in, ^vhen they return to their mountains. 
During the liottest part >f the summer, wlien pasturage is dru'd up in the desert, they 
again descend, to feed their cattle on the herbage on the borders of the stream. In like 
manner theTurkinam in tiie vicinity of Aleppo are both Bedouins and cultivators. 
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than the less handsome ones could obtain ; and they all betrayed 
bad faith in their dealings with us. I had already heard in Egypt, 
that the Bishareiii are not jealous of their women; it is with 
them a law of honour never to suspect their wives till they have 
the most une(]ui vocal proofs of their incontinency. A Bisharye 
seeing a stranger kiss his wife, Avould laugh it off, but death 
would inevitably ensue if he caught her in adultery. 

die Bisharein of Atbara, like all their brethren, are a handsome 
and bold race of people ; they go constantly armed, and are seldom 
free from quarrels. Drunkenness is as common among them as 
it is among the Arabs of Shendy, and we heard every night some 
loud dispute in the Bouza huts. They are much addicted to pil- 
fering, and notwithstanding all our precautions, every person in 
the caravan lost some small articles of baggage ; several camels 
were also stolen, but they w’ere afterwards returned through the 
interference of the chief, who exacted a handsome present for his 
trouble. 'I'hcir propensity to theft is not die worst part of their 
character ; they appear to be treacherous, cruel, avaricious, and 
revengeful, and are restrained in tlie indulgence of these passions 
by no laws cither divine or human. One of the people of this 
village, who had come with us from Shendy, found on his arrival, 
that two of his best camels had been stolen. Suspecting one of 
his neighbours to be the thief, he came to the Tekayrne, to know 
whether they would, by charms, inform him if his suspicions were 
well founded; but they refused to give him any distinct answer, or 
to meddle in the business. The man then swore that if he ever ascer- 
tained who the thief was, he would cut the throats of all his chil- 
dren, maim his camels, and reduce him to such poverty, as would 
oblige him to feed with the cattle in the woods. The Bisharein 
are all Mu^ulmans, but they observe none of the rites prescribed 
by that religion, thus fornung a remarkable contrast to the Negroe 

SA 
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Hadjis wlio pass this way, and who never omit any of the exterior 
duties of the Musselman faith. I’he inhospitable character of 
the Bisharein would alone prove them to be a true African race, 
were it not put beyond all doubt by their language. Not a drop 
of milk could be had without purchasing it, and the women obliged 
us to pay for the use of some old earthen pots which we were in 
need of during our stay ; no one would even interpret between us 
and such of the people as were ignorant of Arabic, without exacting 
at least a handful of Dhourra for his trouble ; this avaricious spirit 
is cons})icuous in all their actions, and it is not merely caravan pas- 
sengers, from whom it is natural for them to extort some profit, 
that arc thus treated ; the poor Negroe pilgrims who pass this 
place in their way to Taka complain bitterly of the pitiless inha- 
bitants of the banks of the Atbara. 

Dhourra, and a small quantity ofLoubye, or kidney- beans, are 
sown in the Avoods close to the river, without any previous prepara- 
tion of the ground. Water-wheels are unknown. Tlie extent of 
fertile soil is equal on both sides of the river ; but nothing is culti- 
vated on the left bank, on account of the deprv?dations of the 
Djaalcin on that side. In years when the river docs not overflow 
the banks, they draw all their supplies from Taka. The same trees 
grow near the village which I saw on the west bank ; the Nebek 
was the most common ; its fruit is so alxindant that the camels are 
sometimes fed upon it. The Oshour occupies the intervals between 
the larger trees, and leaves but little space for the growth of the 
Dhourra. A great number of turtle-doves and pigeons flew about ; 
they have numerous enemies in a species of eagle, which is very 
little larger than the eagle Rakham of Egypt ; the body is quite 
black, the head bald, and of a deep purple red, like that of the 
turkey. The Bishaiein say that tigers abound in thq*woods, and 
that very large serpents are sometimes seen ; but though I crossed 
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the woods every day to bripg water from the river, I never saw any 
quadrupeds, except innumerable hosts of rats, of the largest sisje, 
running among the Dhourra stubble, great numbers of which the 
slaves killed, and were delighted to eat. The large ants, which are 
said to be extremely obnoxious in Kordofan and Darfour, are never 
seen any where to the cast of the Nile. During high water croco- 
diles are found in the river, but no hippopotami. The rhinoceros 
is unknown here. 

The cjttle of the Bisharein are very fine, and in great abundance. 
Their camels had just been sent to the nearest mountains, where 
some rains had fallen, to feed upon the fresh herbage, while those 
in our caravan were driven every morning into the woods to feed 
upon the twigs of the acacias. The flocks of sheep and goats were 
following the camels to the mountains; we bought two large sheep 
for one dollar's worth of Dammour. The chief and some of his 
relatives keep horses, and wear coats of mail ; there are a couple 
of asses belonging to every tent. 

The river Atbara joins the Mogren at about two days from this 
village, beyond which the united stream bears the latter name. The 
Mogren is said to rise in the Bisharye mountains, but it is almost dry 
in summer ; and even in the rainy season, appeart to be nothing but 
a collection of torrents. The direct road from hence to Souakin does 
not cross it, whence it is evident that its course must be much more 
from the northward than is generally laid down in the maps. I have 
already stated that we found very little water in the Atbara ; a few 
weeks before, it must have been almost dried up ; for in the bed of 
the united stream, where we crossed it near Darner, we found noth- 
ing but some stagnant pools. During our stay at Atbara we had seve- 
ral light showers at night, and the days were cloudy, often with 
foggy mornings. On the 3d and 4th of June the river fell suddenly, 
leaving the greater part of the bed quite dry . I afterwards observed 
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in our way to Taka, that the fall must have been at least one foot. 
The banks are not more than twenty-five feet high ; I did not mea- 
sure the river's breadth, but from a clear impression left oh my 
mind, I conjecture the banks to be distant from each other at most 
from four to five hundred paces. The current of the stream was so 
slow as hardly to be perceptible. 

The women of Atbara shave their heads on the death of their 
nearest relatives ; a custom prevalent also among several of the 
peasant tribes of Arabs in Upper Egypt. The law of ret^lhitit)!! is 
said to exist among the Bisharcin in all its force ; their tribes are in 
continual war with each other ; their national enemies are the 
Shukoryc on one side*, and J;he Hadendoa on the other. The 
Hammadab who live at Atbara have for neighbours, up the river, 
towards Goz Iladjeb, the Beni Kurb, and in the desert the Bate- 
rab, both of the Bisharye race. The f lammadab cultivate the banks 
of the Atbara as low as its junction with the Mogren, below which 
commence the territories of the Djaalein. From thence to Berber 
is four long journeys, but the road is very little frerpiented, and the 
only places these people communicate with are Shendy, Goz Ra- 
djeb, and Taka, and with the Bisharein of the mountains to the 
northward. * 

After remaining three or four days at Atbara the chief of the 
village collected passage duty from every individual, according to 
the numixer of his slaves. Each slave pays one 'lob Damtnour, 
and the same is levied upon every camel’s load, whalevc i- it may 
consist of. 'I'hose merchants who arc supposed, or knowirto carry 
gold, are taxed arbitrarily, which, as may readily be conceived, 
gives rise to many disputes. I paid on the whole one 'fob and a 
half; but the Souakiu merchants were extrcnieiy dissatisfied with 
the chief on account of his extortions, and told him that they would 
never again return by this route. It is, however, the safest road to 
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Souakin, the desert on this side being inhabited by tribes friendly to 
the Hadherebe, and to Souakin ; and I was informed that the chief 
of Atbara is obliged to divide with several of those tribes the sums 
which he derives from the caravan. The^road, on the contrary, 
from Souakin to Darner, lies through the pasturing-places of some 
potent Ibsharye tribes inimical to Sou^in, and cannot be passed 
but by caravans sufficiently strong to repel any attack. The day 
after we had [)aid the duties, the chief sent to every party of traders 
a large dish of Dhourramadeintoa liquid paste, and some Bouza 
for the use of the caravan. 

The caravan, on quitting Atbara, was to divide into two parties, 
the one taking the direct road through thC desert to Souakin, 
the other proceeding by Taka. The formeV route, for the three 
first days, takes a direction more easterly than Souakin, to the 
well of Gcngeral), wlien it passes in a direct line to Souakin, by 
three watering-places, situated two days from each other. The 
entire journev is of fen or twelve days ; the road abounds with pastu- 
rage and many encampments of Bedouins are met with in the fertile 
valleys, which are watered by winter torrents, ’giving birth to 
luxuriant crops of wild herbage I'he part of the caravan pro- 
ceeding to 'Taka, intended to sell there the Dammour and to- 
bacco wijicli they had brought from Sennaar ; some of (hem pur- 
posed returning immediately afterwards to Shendy, while others 
intended to go on to Souakin. I determined to take Jthe Taka 
road, and had the pleasure of s(‘eing the Negroe merchants in 
whose cBnipany 1 tra\ elled, follow my example. They had many 
slaves ; their camels wci(', weak, and on the Taka road they knew 
that water was to be met with daily. 

Mail 31.s^. — ^The merchants destined for Souakin had left us on 
the preceding night. We departed ourselves in the morning, fol- 
lowing the banks of the Atbara, and passing over a plain about 
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two miles in breadtli, overgrown with Doum trees and Oshour, 
among which the Dhourra stubble was still standing. I observed 
several hamlets in the thick groves of acacia trees near the river. 
5 ^t the end of three hours we halted upon a sandy beach near the 
river, where I saw several skeletons of crocodiles of moderate length 
lying on the ground. Thqfe appeared not the smallest elevation ot 
ground ; as far as the eye could reach, the horizon was unbroken in 
every direction, and the country on both sides of the river was an 
uninterrupted flat. A great number of rats ran, at every step, 
among the legs of the camels, and the slaves amused themselves 
the whole day with hunting them. From this place we took a short 
cut, leaving the river at: som» distance to the right, and proceeded 
over a gravelly and Sandy plain, in a direction south. Alter a 
day's march of about ten hours we again reached the river, and 
encamped for the night. 

June 1st . — We continued to follow the bed of the river ; the banks 
on both sides are overgrown with trees. This district belongs to 
the Beni Kurb. 'J’he soil is fertile, but bears no traces whatever 
of cultivation ; the inhabitants of several hamlets or encampments 
appear to be exclusively shepherds. At a spot, where Ave came 
close to the bed of the river, 1 calculated its breadth at about ten 
minutes walk. At the end of four hours we passed Om Daoud, a 
large encampment of the tribe of Nclidjab of the Bisharein; this is 
the mostK^outhern boundary of the Bisharye dominions, and the 
beginning of the territory of the Iladendoa, a very powerful tribe, 
of which I shall again have occasion to speak ; the solf of their 
Shikh had come with us from Shendy, and we had therefore little 
to fear, except from their pilfering habits. 'I’lic caravan halted 
near the village, and I walked up to the huts to look abouWme. 
My appearance on this occasion, as on many others, excited an 
universal shriek of surprise and horror, especially among the 
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women, who were not a little terrifietl at seeing such an outcast of 
nature as they consider a white man to be, peejging into their 
huts, and asking for a little waleror milk. The chief feeling which 
my appear.iuce inspired I could easily per^^ive to bo disgust, for 
the Negroes are all firmly persuaded that the whiteness of the skid’* 
is tlie effect of disease, and a sign of weakness ; and there is not 
the least doubt, that a white man is looked upon by them as a 
being gn'atly inferior to themselves. At Shendy the inhabitants 
were more accustomed to the sight if not of white men, at least of 
the light-brown natives of Arabia ; and as my skin was much sun- 
burnt, 1 there excited little surprise. On the market days, how- 
ever, I often terrified people, by turning short upon them, when 
their exclamation generally was : Owez billahi min es-sheyttanerra- 
djim ^ iUb jjct), “ God preserve us from the devil \” 

One day, after bargaining for some onions with a country girl in 
the market at Shendy, she told me, that if 1 would take off my 
turban and shew her my head, she would give me five more 
onions ; 1 insisted upon having eight, which she gave me ; when 
I removed my turban she started back at the sight of my white 
closely shaven crown, and when I jocularly asked her whether she 
should like to have a husband with such a head, she expressed the 
greatest surprise and disgust, and swore that she would rather live 
with the ugliest Darfour slave. 

On the side of the desert near the village of Om Daoii^, were a 
number of tombstones ; the small-pox made great ravages here last 
year. According to the Nubian custom, the graves were covered 
with pebbles of white quartz, and a pole was stuck down at each 
end. We here 1‘ell in with a large caravan of Bisharein, who were 
travelling tlu; same road with us as far as Goz Radjcb, where they 
intended to purchase Dhourra. The Souakin traders entertained 
great suspicions of them, as they belonged to a tribe which was not 
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altogether friendly, and we therefore kept carefully separated from 
them, and upon the watch 

From Om Daoud we continued along the Atbara, making occa- 
sionally short cuts acr^s the desert. Our general direction was 
S. E. b. S. After a march of nine hours and a half, having seen 
that the Bisharein caravan had alighted at some distance from us, 
we halted ; our chief was afraid to continue our route and halt 
farther on, lest we should be surprised ; he thought it more pru- 
dent to have the enemy in view, than behind us, and we kept under 
arms the whole of the night. We lighted afire, and placed our bag- 
gage ill such a manner as to serve as a protection to us, in case of 
an attack. The Bisharein, however, were probably in as much fear 
of us as we were of them ; for they remained the next morning on 
their halting place, while we continued our journey. 

June 2d. — We travelled this morning about four hours, in a 
south-east direction, over a plain of cultivable soil, though distant 
several miles from the river. No mountains were any where visible. 
We rested during the mid-day hours in a grove of Ncbck, Syale, 
and Allobe trees. I here observed several unknown birds ; one 
' was of the size and shape of a black-bird, with a long tail striped 
with white. I saw some large crows with a white neck. The 
Bisharein seemed to have no names in their language for these dif- 
ferent birds ; amongst them it is a great scandal to eat the flesh of 
birds, and I several times heard them snecringly call the Egyptians 
“ bird-eaters.” On resuming our journey we entered the sandy 
desert in the direction of S. E. b. E. In the afternoon the Souakin 
traders chased with their swiftest dromedaries a wild beast which they 
descried at a distance ; they called it in Arabic Homar cl Wahsh 
jU>.), which means the Avild ass. It did not come near 
enough to be distinctly seen ; but they say it is of the size of a 
hyaena, with a head and tail much resembling those of an ass : it 
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has no horns. In the Arabian deserts they speak of an anflnal to 
which they give the s^ie name ||whether it is really the same ani- 
mal I am not certain. The ground was covered in every direction 
with innumerable footsteps of the Gazellesispecies, some of which 
appeared to belong to animals of a much larger size than any I had 
yet seen. At the end of four hours, we halted in a Wady with 
trees. The heat during the day was very oppressive ; at night we 
had a shower of rain. Along the whole route I observed in the form 
of the sand-hills, and in the shape of the trees, evident proofs of 
the prevalence of strong easterly winds. A high insulated moun- 
tain in the plain bore east, four hours distant. 

June 3d . — We saw this morning, while travelling in the plain, a 
mirage of the brightest azure, as pure and clear as those I had 
witnessed in the desert between Egypt and Berber. After a 
march of four hours (direction south), we again reached the 
river, nearly opposite the large village of Goz Radjeb jy), an 
Arabic name. 'Phe banks on both sides were quite barren. We 
encamped under some Oshour trees, large enough to alford shade 
to the whole party. It was our intention to remain here a few^ 
days, as the Hadherebe thought the market of Goz Radjeb a fit 
j)lace for disposing <of a part of their merchandize. In approach- 
ing the river I saw at a distance two insulated hills close to each 
other in the plain, and at a short distance from the river ; and 
when we drew nearer to them, I was extremely surprised to see 
upon the summit of the largest a huge fabric of ancient times. 
Being naturally short-sighted, and my vision having been further 
impaired by two attacks of ophthalmia while I was in Upper Egypt, 
I could not trust my eyes, and therefore asked my companions 
what it was that appeared like a building upon the hill. “ Don't 
you see," they replied, “ that it is a church?" (Kenise, a 
name often applied by the Egyptians to their ancient temples, 
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which %ey ascribe to the Christians) “ and no dpubt the work of 
infidels." We continued to apg^oach the*hill, and encamped at 
about half an hour’s distance from it. As soon as wc had alighted, 
and placed our baggage in order, I started for the hills, in great 
eagerness to examine these Ethiopian remains ; but a loud cry 
from the Souakin people brought me back, “ The whole country," 
they said, “ is infested by the peasants of Goz Radjeb; you will 
not be able to move a hundred paces alone, without being attacked." 
Indeed several suspicious looking persons were seen lurking among 
the trees that linetl the Ijanks of the river farther on. My compa- 
nions added, that the hill was inhabited by Hadendoa robbers, 
who lived in caverns in it, and were at war with all their neigh- 
bours. As they could have no interest in deceiving me, 1 readily 
believed them, and returned, not with the intention of a baud oiling 
my design, but in the hope of being able the next day to concert 
measures with some of the country people who might come to barter 
with us, for their accompanying me to the ruins, which 1 was then 
fully determined to visit, whatever might be the conseipicnccs. 
Unfortunately I was deceivfe in my expectations ; and 1 shall 
never forgive myself for the momentary irresolution which pre- 
vented me from examining the most interejgting object which 
occurred during my journey. 

A party of our people had crossed the river to Goz Radjeh 
to inquire after the state of the market. About two hours after 
sunset, when we were retiring lo sleep,* they returned, and 
soon after the chief of the caravan came to us, crying : “ Make 
haste, the caravan is in fear ; if we remain here we shall be 
attacked. Fill your water-skins, and load your camels, for we 
shall depart i mined lately, "f- In such cases, every feeling gives 

* Whenever the country is daiigcroiis the whole caravan is divided into two watches, 
on« till midnight, and the other from midnight till day, 

•J* J lj)j <UJ1 U liJutii lo! c-oL ijlJl b 
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way to that of self-preservation. Forgetting for a moment the tem- 
ple, I ran with two skins to the river, while my slave got the camel 
ready, and by the time I returned with my filled skins, the chief 
had set o(f. The people who went to Goz Radjeb had been there 
secretly informed that a large party of Bisharein intended to sur- 
prise us, and the immediate departure of the caravan became in 
consequence advisable, as it would have been very difficult to pass 
the river during the night, in order to take refuge at Goz, where we 
might have been moreover besieged for a long while. We pro- 
ceeded in silence along the bank of the river; I passed the foot of 
the hill, but the night was cloudy, and its darkness prevented me 
from catching the smallest glimpse of the ruins. The barking of 
dogs proved to me that our people had told me the truth in saying 
that the rocks were inhabited. Our merchants seemed much 
frightened, the greatest silence M'as observed, no pipes were per- 
mitted to be lighted, lest the burning ashes might indicate the di- 
rection of our march, and nothing was heard but the groans of a 
few infirm I'emale slaves, and the wlims of their cruel masters, who 
obliged them to follow the caravan Srfoot, having lent the camels 
upon which they rode to some people of Goz, for the transport of 
goods to Taka. I cast a last look towards tlie object of rny curio- 
sity, and lamented the ill fortune, which last year, when at the most 
southern point which I reached on the Nile, had prevented me 
from seeing the temple of Soleb in Mahass, and now again, when I 
had gained the farthest term of my journey southwards, had equally 
thwarted my desires, and had deprived tlie public of what many 
persons might [lerhaps have thought the most valuable Iruit of this 
difficult journey. May a more fortunate or a more courageous 
traveller be hereafter able to examine what I have thus merely 
pointed out. 

The rock of these hills is granite ; while passing them in the 
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night, I picked up several stones, which I found the next morning 
to be red coarse-grained granite. The hill upon which the ruin 
stands appears to be the highest, being about three or four hun- 
dred feet above the river, with sloping sides covered with large irre- 
gular blocks, and masses of rock. It is perpendicular on the side 
towards the river, between which and the hill is a space of about 
thirty yards, where the road passes. The building appears to be just 
over the precipice, and to face the river. What I could distinguish of 
it were two high and extremely massive 
walls, with an equally massive flat roof ; 
on the roof was a sort of cupola, the 
sides of which appeared to be perpen- 
dicular. I could perceive no columns, 
or any other building. The ruin itself is enclosed on all sides by 
high rocks, which hide the greater part of it from view ; and in the 
day time I was unable to get a sight of it in front. As far as I 
could judge its walls must be between thirty and forty feet in 
height, and I suppose lhem^|L be built of granite, as they were of 
the same hue as the surroiuraing rocks. I had no telescope with 
me, and can therefore give no accurate details respecting these 
remains ; but the whole building, with the exception of the pointed 
roof, appeared to me to be of the rudest construction, and of the 
remotest anticjuily. I asked the Souakin merchants if they had 
ever seen any similar ruins in this neighbourhood, but they had 
never gone higher up the river, and could therefore give me no 
positive information, and no natives appeared whom I could ques- 
tion on the subject. 

The village of Goz Radjeb stands in the sandy plain, at a dis- 
tance of about a (juarter of a mile from the left bank of the river. 
It is named Goz irom its situation among sands. Its inhabitants 
aic said to be a mixture of all sorts of Arabs, Bisharein, Haden- 
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doa, Djaalein, and Shukorye, who have settled here principally for 
the purposes of trade. As far as I could Judge, agriculture forms 
no part of their occupation, and I understood that they draw all 
their Dhourra from the neighbouring district of Taka. They pos- 
sess cattle, which feed in the summer on the bank of the river, and 
in winter in the interior of the desert. Goz is under the dominion 
of Sennaar, and its chief, like that of Shendy, is of the reigning 
family of Wold Adjib ((_.^ 4)- inhabitants carry on a brisk 
trade with Sennaar and Shendy, and sometimes visit the market of 
Damer, where, as at Shendy, they sell their cattle. Slaves arc 
always to be found in the market of Goz, which is frequented some- 
times by Souakin traders, but more usually by the Bisliarye and 
Hadendoa Bedouins, for, although they are enemies, yet, in these 
countries, as among the Arabian Bedouins, a free passage is allowed 
through a hostile territory, under certain restrictions. The cara- 
vans from Souakin to Sennaar, which do not wish to pass by 
Atbara or Shendy, take the route by Goz, fronj whence they pro- 
ceed straight across the desert to Sei^^aar. In the winter pools of 
water abound in the sands; but in summer the caravans are 
obliged to carry water with them for the whole journey of six days ; 
this desert is said also to be destitute of trees. The route is only 
attempted during the hot season, because the Bedouins Shukorye 
encamp there dtring the winter, and render the road dangerous. 
Although the barrenness which prevails in this route in the summer 
often proves fatal to the slaves, the traders nevertheless prefer it to 
incurring the expenses which attend a stay at Shendy, and the 
payment of passage duties at Atbara. We marched about four 
hours during the night, and then rested upon deep sandy ground 
near some thorny trees and tamarisks. 

June 4ith . — We set out before sun-rise. Our road lay over an 
immense plain, without the smallest elevation, except the above- 
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. mentioned hills to our left, which, in the morning, bore N. N. E. and 
at mid-day, when we halted, N. W. The soil of the plain consists 
of clay, with very few stones, and is almost as fertile as that pn the 
banks of the Nile ; it is over-grown with many different species of 
wild herbs, and what appeared to me remarkable, each species 
occupied a separate spot, seldom mixing with those adjoining it, 
so that the whole plain had the ap})earance of an ilhmense sheet of 
patterns. Many of the herbs were now withered. 

Our direction was E. N. E. ; during the morning a part of our 
companions quitted the caravan, and took a more southerly route 
towards the southern parts of the country of Taka. About noon 
we descried some trees at a distance, and as the heat of the sun 
was extremely great, every one hastened in search of a shady 
place. The surface of the ground, as Well as the trees, afforded 
proofs of the prevalence of strong easterly winds. In the afternoon 
we entered upon a completely barren, gravelly plain, without trees 
or the slightest vegetation of any kind, atul without any elevation, 
or other land marks to guidp the traveller. In the evening there 
were some vivid flashes of lightning, which served as a direction 
for the march, as the people of the caravan knew the (juarter from 
whence they came; the horizon was cloudy, and threatened rain. 
After a march of about eleven hours we encamped, much tired, in 
a Wady of trees, a part of the caravan having goll6 astray during 
the night. 

Jfote 5tli . — It appeared that we had all missed our road yester- 
day, owing to the extreme flatness and barrenness of the plain ; for 
we started to-day in the direction of E. S. E. After about an 
hour’s march w'C reached the boundaries of the province of Taka ; 
where avc fo\ind a rch soil as fine as that near the Nile, and 
much like it in col nir : the march of the camels was obstructed by 
thick groves of Oshour and acacias. A most violent gust of wind 
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arose, and bldiv about the dust and sand in such a fnanner, 
that we were unable to see ten yards before us ; we in conse- 

if 

quence lost our \vay among the trees, and. after wandering about 
for some time, during which we frightened several shepherds, who 
mistook us for Bisharye enemies, and hastily drove away their 
flocks, we reached, after a three hours march, an encampment of 
Hadendoa Bedouins, where we rested. One of our chief guides 
or Khobara was married to a relative of the chief of this 

encampment. W e alighted in the open area surrounded by the 
tents, which, as in Arabia, were pitched in a Douar or circle (jly). 
Towards evening we were visited by another hurricane, the most 
tremendous I ever remember to have witnessed. A dark blue 
cloud first appeared, extending to about 25 o above the horizolh ; as 
it approached nearer^iand j^ncreascd in height, it assumed an ash 
gray colour with a tinge of yellow, striking every person in the 
caravan, Avho had not been accustomed to such phacnomena, with 
amazement at its magnificent and terrific appearance ; as the 
cloud approached still nearer, the yellow tinge became more gene-" 
ral, while the horizon prese^ed the brightest azure. At last, it 
burst upon u%in its rapid course, and involved us in darkness and 
confusion ; nothing could be distinguished at the distance of five or 
six feet ; our eyes w^ere filled with dust ; our temporary sheds were 
blown down at l|ie first gust, and many of the more firmly fixed 
tents of the Hadendoa followed ; the largest withstood for a time 
the force of the blast, but were at last obliged to yield, and the 
whole camp was levelled with the ground. In the mean time the 
terrified camels arose, broke the cords by which they were fastened, 
and endeavoured to escape from the destruction which appeared 
to threaten them, thus adding not a little to our own embarrass- 
ment. After blowing about half an hour with incessant violence, 
the wind suddenly abated, 'md when the atmosphere became clear, 
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the treitiendous cloud was seen continuing it| havo% to the north- 
* west. Similar hurricanes frequently happen at this time of the 
year, their consequenops, however, are never more disastrous than 
what I have just detailed; in a few minutes the tents were raised, 
and every thing was again put in order. 

'I’he Hadendoa showed us little hospitality ; we encamped in 
the very midst of them, that we might not be exgpsed to any hos- 
tile attacks in the night, during the whole of which we kept watch 
to preserve our baggage from their pilfering propensities. The 
wells were at sonic distance from the encampment, and as the road 
to them, which lay through the wood, was unsafe for strangers, the 
Hadendoa made us pay for the water they supplied us ivith. The 
guid^ and his relations feasted upon a sheep that ha^^tsen slaugh- 
tered in honour of him ; a few pouiwj^ of ^he roasted meat were 
sent from their board to the party of black merchants to which I 
belonged, and presently afterwards the Shtkh of the Douar sent a 
slave to beg some cloves, which could not be refused, as tlicy were 
** evidently considered as a return due for the meal. Jn the Arabiim 
"deserts, such meanness would disgrace a Bedouin and the whole 
tribe to which he belongs. # 

June dth . — Our people did not like to remain longer with the 
Hadendoa, because the smallness of their encampment, and its dis- 
tance from any market, left our people little hopes of disposing of 
their goods ; we therefore, against the opinion of our chief, moved 
on this morning in a S. S. E. direction, over the fertile grounds of 
Taka, which consist every where of a rich soil, but uncultivated, with 
trees, and wild herbs in great abundance. After a winding march 
of three hours through the woods, w c catne to a large encampment 
called Eilik, where we intended to stop. We entered throug|i one 
of the openings made in the high thick enclosure formed of the 
thorny branches of trees, with which all these encampments arc 
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surrounded, and we pitched our huts in the square area within. 
Many of the merchants had friends here, in whose tents they took 
up their quarters. The black traders kept close together, and as 
I knew that we should, at all events, remain here for several days, 
I hired a Bedouin, for a handful of tobacco, to construct for me a 
small tent of mats, which might at least afford me shelter from the 
sun. 

Taka SL Bellad el Taka). The country of Taka, or as it is 
also called by its inhabitants, El Gash (^U!l), is famous all over 
these countries for its extreme fertility. It extends in a SE. di- 
rection for about three long days journeys in length, and one in 
breadth, and is peopled entirely by tribes who are part settlers and 
part Bedouins. One day’s journey, in a SE. direction from 
Eilik, which is an ertbampment of Iladendoa, begin the encamp- 
ments of the Bedouins called Mclikinab ; further on live the Be- 
douins Segollo ; onelJay’s journey from the Melikinab, begin the 
tribe of Ilallenga, which is divided into the U pper and Ijower, the 
former dwelling about one day’s journey beyond the latter. TakA 
forms part of the country of Bedja,* which includes the course of 
the river Atbara from Goz Radjeb, and continues, as I was informed, 
to the south, as far as the mountains (of Abyssinia, I suppose), while, 
to the north, the chain of mountains called Langay marks the boun- 
dary of Bedja, thus including many deserts, and several hilly dis- 
tricts. Taka itself, however, is an entirely flat country, or rather low 
ground, bounded on the N. and W. by deserts, and on the SE. by 
a chain of mountains called Negeyb, which, from what 1 learnt, 
runs parallel with the Red Sea. Of the nature of its frontiers to 
the south I cannot speak with certainty, but I believe it to* be a 
country interspersetl with mountains and fertile valleys. 

The reason why Taka is so fertile, and has become so populous, 

* ljUf* Bedja and its inhabitants arc called Bedjawa. 
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is its regular inundation, a fact of which not a doubt can be enter- 
tained, although I found it impossible to obtain exact information 
of the causes of this inundation, or of the circumstances attending 
it. About the latter end of June, or sometimes not till July, for 
the period does not seem to be so fixed as that of the rise of the 
Nile,* large torrents coming from the S. and SE. pour over the 
’'country, and in the space of a few weeks (or accord4ng to some, in 
eight days), cover the whole surface ^vith a sheet of water, varying 
in depth from two to three feet ; these torrents are said to lose them- 
selves in the eastern plain, after inundating the country, but the 
waters remain upwards of a month in Taka ; and if I am to be- 
lieve the reports of several persons who had seen the Nile, and 
could draw a comparison, the waters, on subsiding, leave a thick 
slime, or mud, upon the surface, similar to that left by the Nile. It 
is certain that immediately after the inundation is imbibed, the 
Bedouins sow the seed upon the alluvial muct, without any previous 
preparation whatever. The inundation is usually accompanied 
by heavy rains, which set in a short time before the inundation, 

If 

and become most copious during its height. I was informed that the 
rains arc ushered in by hurricanes of iiicredible violence, blowing 
from the south every evening after sun-set. The rains last several 
weeks longer than the inundation ; but they are not incessant, 
falling in heavy showers at short intervals. In the winter and spring, 
the people of Taka obtain their water from deep wells, extremely 
copious, dispersed all over the country, but at a considerable 
distance from each other; they are in groups of half a dozen 
together, with large mud basins round them for the cattle to drink 
from, and as they supply the adjacent country to the distance 
of four or five miles, they are crowded the whole day with 

* This year, as I h arm afterwards at Souakin, it began about the 26th or 29th of 
June. 
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shepherds and their flocks. The water of most of these wells is 
brackish ; but it is said that there is always found one in each group 
df which the contents arc sweeter than the rest. They are dug to 
the depth of from twenty-five to forty feet, and are not lined on the 
sides with either brick or stones. 

The produce of Taka is very disproportioned to what it might be^ 
in such a fine soil, every part of which is inundated, and where the 
inundation rarely fails. The people appear to be ignorant of tillage. 
They have no regular fields ; and the Dhourra, their only grain, 
is sown among the thorny trees, and Oshour, by dibbling large 
holes in the ground, into each of which a handful of the seed is 
thrown. After the harvest is gathered, the peasants return to their 
pastoral occupations; they seem never to have thought of irri- 
gating the ground for a second crop with the water which might, 
every where be found by digging wells. Not less than four-fifths of 
the ground remain unsown ; but as the quantity of Dhourra pro- 
duced is, generally, sufticient not only for their own consumption, 
but also for the supply of others, they never think oi’ making any 
provisions for increasing it, notwithstanding that when the inunda- 
tion is not copious, or only partial (no one remembers its ever 
failing entirely), they suffer all the miseries of want. Twenty- 
four Mouds of Dhourra were bought here Avith one piece of 'I’ob 
Dammour ; at Shendy the same price is given for seven Mouds. 
Calculating the price by dollars, nearly the same (piantity of 
Dhourra is obtained here for one Spanish dollar, as in Upper 
Egypt, which is the cheapest corn-market in the East.* The 
Dhourra is of the best quality, and of the same species as that of 
Upper Egypt, and the countries on the Nile, but it is much larger 

* When I was in Upper Egy))t, the Erdeyb of the best wheat, about fifteen bushels, 
cost five patacks, equivalent to ek feu bujshels for a Spanish dollar. The Pasha mono^ 
{X)Iizcd it, and sold it at Alexandria, for forty patacks the Erdeyb, or eleven bushels for 
eight dollars. 
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grained, whiter, and better flavoured ; it is therefore in great re- 
quest, and when I was at Souakin, in the house the Turkish 
officer of the customs, I eat of loaves made of this Dhourra, which 
were little inferior to wheaten bread. In the Djidda market the 
Taka Dhourra is sold twenty per cent, dearer than that grown 

•i' 

Egypt. I believe nothing else is cultivated except a few 
Bamyes and Loubyes. The people are extremely fond of onions, 
which have become a kind of currency between them and the 
Souakin traders ; but no one has ever tried to grow them in 
Taka. 

Taka is as celebrated for its herds of cattle as for its Dhourra ; 
they are very numerous; the cows are particularly handsome, and 
have all humps on the back, like those on the Nile; they serve, 
jis in Darfour and Kordofan, for a medium of exchange. 'J’he 
price of a large fat cow was four pieces of Dammour, or 
ninety-six Mouds of Dhourra, which is equivalent to about two 
Erdeybs, or thirty bushels. The price of a strong camel is one- 
fourth more. As it was now the hottest part of the year, just 
before the period of the rains, when the ground is (piite parched 
up, I saw few cattle. According to the annual custom, the herds 
had been sent several months before to the Eastern desert, where 
they feed in the mountains and fertile valleys, and where springs of 
water are found. After the inundation, they are brought back to 
the plain. The camels of Taka are highly prized, from an idea 
that the young shoots of the acacia trees, on which they feed in the 
woods, render them stronger than camels fed with other food. 
The people use the skin of the long neck of the camel, sowed up 
on one side, and left open on the other, as sacks to transport their 
grain in, when travelling ; their form is very convenient for load- 
ing. The quantity of cattle would be even greater than it is, were 
it not for the wild beasts which inhabit the forests, and destroy 
great numbers of them ; the most common of these are lions, and 
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what, they call tigers, but which I su^osc to be leopards or 
panthew. I never saw any of these animals, but I heard their 
bowlings every night. The flocks of the encampment, near which 
a ,few' sheep are always kept, are driven in the evening into the 
area within the circle of tents, and the openings in the thorny 
enclosure already described are filled up with a heap of thorns. 
No one dares stir out of this entrenchment during the night ; it is 
sufficiently strong to be impenetrable to the wild beasts, which 
prowl about it the whole of the night, filling the air with their 
dismal howls, which are answered by the incessant barking of 
the dogs within. It rarely happens that either lions or tigers are 
killed in these countries ; when such an occurrence happens, it is 
in self-defence ; for the inhabitants having no other weapons than 
swords and lances,* have little chance of conquering the king of 
the forest, of whicli this district appears to be a favourite haunt. 
Some of the Shikhs, but very few, have lion skins in their tents ; 
they appeared to be of middling size ; but if the testimony of the 
Hadendoa may be credited, a lion here sometimes reaches the 
size of a cow. Persons are frequently killed by them. In the 
woods w’olves (w-jj), Gazelles, and hares abound ; and the 
Bedouins relate stories of serpents of immense size, which often 
devour a sheep entire. The fiercest animals, however, that inha- 
bit these woods are the Bedjawy, or inhabitants of Bedja, them- 
selves. Great numbers of asses are kept by all these Be- 
douins. In the mountains of Negeyb, the Giraffa is said to 
be very numerous ; I saw a piece of the skin of one in the tent 
of a Hadendoa. Locusts are always seen in Taka, which seems 
to be their breeding- place, from whence they spread over 

* The Souakin merchants are equally unused to fire-arms. A few Arabians sometimes 
pass this way armed with matchlocks, in company with the Souakin caravans, on their road 
to Shendy or Sennaar. 
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Other parts of Nubia, j^owever innumerable their may be,' , 
they appear to be incapable of destroying the v^rflmtff pf 4his, 
country, as sometimes happens in Egypt and Syria. Those *1 
saw were of the largest size, with the upper wings of a red,,,, and 
the lower of a yellow colour. The trees are full of pigeons*, and 
crows in large flocks. I do not remember having seen any birds 
remarkable for tlieir plumage. From the acacia trees gum arabic 
is collected, which is sold at Souakin to the Djidda merchants ; 
from Djidda it finds its way to Egypt ; but it is of an inditferent 
(juality, owing, probably, to the moisture of the soil ; for the best 
gum is produced in the driest deserts. 

The Hadendoa Bedouins, the only inhabitants of Taka seen by 
me, evidently belong to the same nation as the Bisharcin, and all 
the Eastern Nubians, with whom they have the same features, lan- 
guage, character, and manners. They are the strongest of the four 
tribes who peo[)le Taka ; the Melikinab are the weakest. All these 
people are partly cultivators and partly l^cdouins. Each tribe 
has a couple of large villages built in the desert, on the border of 
the cultivable soil, where some inhabitants are always to be found, 
and to which the whole population, excepting those who tend the 
cattle in the interior of the desert, repairs during the rainy season. 
When the waters subside the Bedouins then spread over the whole 
district, pitching their Douars or camps in those places where they 
hope for the best pasturage, and moving about from month to 
month, until the sun parches up the herbage ; the settlers in the 
village meantime sow the ground adjoining the neighbouring desert. 
The camps consist of huts formed of mats, like those of Atbara. 
There arc; also a few huts with mud walls, resembling those in the 
countries on the Nile, but smaller; ev»Mi of the settlers, nowever, the 
grea'er part prefer living in the open country, under sheds, to inha- 
biting close dwellings. Besides tJie villages just described, there 
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within the fertile districts, -which arc built upon insulated 
sandy ^p(^ts> like islands, somewhat elevated above the general 
level. ! I*en(|iih*ed whether there were any marshes, or large ponds 
of stagnant water in Taka, but was answered in the negative. 

Tfie entiampment where we remained consisted of from one 
Imudrcfl and fifty to two hundred tents, divided into four Douars, 
or circles ; these were separated from each other by fences lower 
than the general thorny enclosure, by which the whole were sur- 
rounded. In every settlement in Taka, as at Shendy and At- 
bara, there are several Bouija huts, and many public: women, with 
some of whom even the most respectable of the Souakin merchants 
took up their quarters. I’hese women seemed to me to be more 
decent in their behaviour than those of the same descrij)tion in the 
countries on the Nile; at least they seldom appeared abroad during 
the day, whereas the others were seen walking about at all houfsl 
Both sexes wear the common Nubian dress, a Dammour shirt, and 
a clokc of the same stuff thrown over the shoulders. 1 observed one 
peculiarity amongst the women, that of wearing brass or silver 
rings on their toes ; many of them wear leathern a[)rons, instead of 
the Dammour cloth which the Nubian women generally wrap 
round the middle ; the same custom prevails amongst the Bedouins 
of the Iled jaz. In their tents they suspend various ornaments of 
white shells, Woda from the Red Sea, intermixed with 

black ostrich feathers. All the women go unveiled, and the most 
respectable think it no shame whatever to receive a man in their 
tent, and to be seen chatting with him during the husband’s ab- 
sence. This, however, never happened to me, for w henever I pre- 
sented myself before a tent, the ladies greeted me with loud 
screams, and waved with their hands for me to depart instantly. 
Nothing astonished them more than my beard and mustachios ; 
for the beards of the Bedouins never grow long or thick, and they 
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cut their mustachios very short, it being a disgrace amongst them 
to wear tljem long, and considered as great a mark of sloveiSliness 
as an unshorn beard among Europeafls. 

in almost every village we found one or two individuals who had 
been on the Hadj, and who exercised the functions of ESljysr 
They are the only persons who trouble themselves about religious 
ceremonies, the people, generally being entirely ignorant of the 
Mohammedan law and religion. In some instances they act 
directly contrary to the dictates of Mohammed, as for example, in 
eating the blood of slaughtered animals, which is prepared by 
placing it over the fire [till it coagulates, when some salt is 
mixed with it, and butter poured upon it. Cows blood is most 
esteemed for this dish, which is equally common in Darfour, as I 
was informed by the Negroe slaves from that country. 'I’hey cat 
ifb flesh raw excepting the liver, or kidneys ; these the Arabian 
Bedouins, and the inhabitants of Syria, also eat raw with salt. 
The raw marrow of cows is considered a great dainty. When 
their cattle is near the encampment they live almost wholly upon 
milk, particularly that of the camel. When a company is col- 
lected, a large bowl of milk is set on the ground in the midst of 
them, and is handed round at intervals of about five minutes, Ibr 
every one to sip a little ; when emptied the bowl is filled again, and 
thus continues as long as the guests remain. 

The Hadendoa are very indolent ; the business of the house is 
left to the wives and slaves, while the men pass the day either in 
paying an idle visit to some neighboudng encampment, or at home 
reclined upon the Angareyg, smoking their pipes, and generally 
going drunk to bed in the evening. To each other they shew 
great hospitality, but towards strangers I never saw a more pitiless 
race of people, which is the more remarkable from its being so 
contrary to the general disposition of the Bedouins, one of whose 
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first ponsideratiOns is how to supply the wants -of the stranger. In- 
hospitality to strangers seems to be a marked characteristic both of 
this people and of those of Souakin. In the market village near our 
encampment I could never obtain a drop of water without paying 
for it in Dhourra ; and in ohr own encampment I was obliged to 
pay for the hire of a mat for a few minutes, to spread ^ little 
Dhourra meal upon in order to dry it in. the sun. 7’hc poor Ne- 
groe pilgrims who pass through Taka in their way to Mekka, 
complain bitterly of this want of hospitality. Several of them 
were here during our stay, and lived in the encampment; they 

if 

used to go round in the evening with their wooden bowls to beg for., 
a little bread, when they knew that the people were at supper ; but • 
from two hundred tents they never could collect enough to make a 
meal sufficient for themselves ; and myself and companions were 
obliged to entertain two of them every evening at supper. Where no 
feelings of generosity exist, the baser passions easily find access. 'The 
people of Taka are as noted for their bt|d faith as for their inhospi- 
tality ; they live in continual broils with each other, which are 
not terminated by open hostility, but by a Warfare of treachery, 
wherein each man endeavours to surprise and destroy his enemy 
^y secret contrivances. Even^in their own encampments they are 
armed with a spear, sword, and shield ; and when they go to any 
distance it is generally in parties. During my stay two men were 
murdered in the woods by some persons unknown. The people of 
the caravan never ventured out of the encampment except in large 
parties ; in the evening it was our practice to form a small caravan 
to proceed to the wells to fill our water-skins, taking care to keep 
as close together as possible. Treachery is not considered here as 
criminal or disgraceful, and the Hadendoa is not ashamed to boast 
of his bad faith, whenever it has led to the attainment of his object. 
The Souakin people assured me that no oath can bind a man of 

3D 
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Ta^ka ; that which aK>n^ they hesitate to break is when they swear, 
“ By niy owrt health” (^sX^^U A Hadendoa seldom scruples 

to kill his companion on the road in order to possess himself of the 
most trifling article of value, if he entertains a hope of doing it with 
impunity ; but the retaliation of blood exists in full force. Among 
the Hallenga, who dravV their origin from Abyssinia, a horrible cus- 
tom is said to attend the revenge of blood ; when the slayer has 
been seized by the relatives of the deceased, a family feast is pro- 
claimed, at which the murderer is brought into the midst of them, 
bound upon an Angareyg, and while his throat is slowly cut with a 
razor, the blood is caught in a bowl, and handed round amongst 
the guests, every one of whom is bound to drink of it, at the mo- 
ment the victim breathes his last. 1 cannot vouch for the truth of 
this, although several persons asserted it to be a fact, and I heard 
no one contradict it. I might, perhaps, have come to the know- 
ledge of sevetal other strange customs amongst these savages, had 
I understood their languagl^ or met with many of them w'ho spoke 
Arabic ; it was not sufficient to have found one or two who were 
aci^uainted with that language, for they will not endure to be 
plagued with questions, when no advantage is to be gained by 
answering them, and a traveller circumstanced as I was, can only 
obtain information of this kind by listening to general conversation, 
or by endeavouring to draw it insensibly to the subject upon 
which he wishes to be informed. 

To treachery the people of Taka add a great propensity to theft. 
We had all occasion to complain of their pilfering habits, but par- 
ticularly a Sowakiny, who lodged in the tent of one of the principal 
Bedouins of the encampment: his leathern sack was cut open 
during the night, and one hundred ounces of gold taken out of it. 
We missed every morning some trifles; but our precautions were 
such, that nothing of v;due could be taken away without awaken- 
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ing us. One day when I was in the market-place measuring some 
Dhourra, theFerdes (or quarter of a piece) of Dammour, which I had 
thrown over my shoulder to expose it for sale, was taken oflf with- 
out my immediately missing it, although all the bye-standers saw 
the thief walking off with it. As soon as I discovered the robbery 
I pursued him, but as I found him armed, and more than a match 
for me, and as others interfered in his favour, I thought myself for- 
tunate in recovering two-thirds of the value of the Dammour in 
Dhourra, the thief keeping the remainder to himself for the trouble 
he had had in stealing the whole. 

Their own quarrels, and their national enmity to the Bisharein, 
with whom they arc never known to be at peace, Jiave rendered the 
people of Taka a warlike nation. They us^ the same weapons as 
the inhabitants of the Nile countries ; bows and arrows are un- 
known amongst them. Their chiefs keep horses, and arm them- 
selves with coats of mail. They are said to be brav#, but I never 
saw scars on any part of their bodies e:(;cept the back. The same 
remark applies to all the people of Nubia, where I have never seen 
any individuals with scars upon their breasfs, while the backs of 
most of the men bear the marks of large w'ounds, in which they 
seem to pride themselves. The shield is said to protect the sides 
from blows. I found a custom here, which in ray journey towards 
D6ngolaI hadbeen told of, as existing among the Bisharein ; when a 
young man boasts of his superior prowess, in the presence of ano- 
ther, the latter draws his knife and inflicts several flesh wounds in 
his own arms, shoulders, and sides ; he then gives tlic knife to the 
boaster, who is bound in honour to inflict still deeper wounds upon 
his own body, or yield for ever in reputation to his antagonist. 
They are certainly a strong and hardy race of men; and 
are more robust and muscular than any Bedouins I ever saw. 
During winter they live almost wholly upon flesh and milk, lusting 
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very little bread ; and it is to this they attribute their strength. 
The only disease which they dread is the small-pox, which made 
great ravages among them last year, and hud not yet entirely 
disappeared ; a neighbouring encampment was still infected, and 
all communication had in consequence been cut off between it 
and the surrounding encampments. The disease was first brought 
here by the Souakin merchants, from whence it has spread over all 
the countries on the Nile. 

On the skirts of the desert, at a quarter of an hour from our en- 
campment, was a village called Souk Hadendoa, or the market- 
place of Hadendoa (the Arabic word Souk being used in the 
native idiom), the residence of the great chief of the laka Haden- 
doas. On the sands be;Jiind the village a market is held once a week, 
which is frequented by great numbers of Bedouins and country- 
people j I visited it twice, and occasioned no little amusement and 
astonishment among the strangers, to whom I was an object of the 
greatest curiosity ; but I always excited nmeh more contempt and 
disgust amongst the women than amongst the men. I’he Black 
traders with whom I lived accompanied me to this market, where 
wc sold various articles brought from Shendy, for Dhourra, which 
is the common currency here. Bedouins who take dollars arc sel - 
dom found at Taka, but Dammour is in great demand. The fol- 
lowing were the articles brought to market by the country people, 
besides cattle. A variety of mats and baskets made of reeds, and of 
the leaves of the Doura tree, which is common in the valleys of the 
desert to the N. and E. Earthen pots for cooking, and for 
ablution (Ibareik alloudhou ; the latter are of 

the annexed form, and are bought by the Souakin people 
and carried to the Iledjaz ; all the Negroes, and other poor 
Hadjis carry one of them for their daily ablutions. — Camel 
scddles ; ropes, of reeds; hides; water-skins; a few fowlSy 
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which are met with all over Nubia ; dried cameh flesh (butter was 
no where to be procured, the flocks being at a distance) ; the Allob,e 
and Nehek fruits ; of the latter they make here a sort of viscid jelly, 
which has an agreeable taste. Tama, the bark of a tree similar to 
that which I observed at Shendy under the name of Gyrfe, of 
like taste, and used for the same purposes ; in the mountains south 
of Hallcnga it is called Basinya, Gum arahic. Gharab, the pulse 
of the acacia, with which leather is tanned. Salt, brought from 
Souakin, which forms a considerable article. Black Ostrich 
feathers; these are the feathers of the female ostrich; the white 
feathers arc sold privately to the Souakin traders. Some black- 
smiths attend the market ; a slave works the bellows, while the mas- 
ter is employed in mending knives, lance heads, or the iron chains 
which are used for tying the fore legs of the camels during the 
night. 

'I'he principal article sold by the foreign merchants is tobacco, as 
well the produce of Sennaar as of Persia and the Yemen; that 
which comes from the latter countries is called here Suratty, and is 
the yellow leaved sort culled 'lombac in the ITodjaz and Egypt, 
and which is smoked in the East in the Persian pipe or Nargyle ; 
being inucj) stronger than the Sennaar tobacco, it is preferred in 
'I'aka principally for the manufacture of sniiff, of which the people 
arc very fond ; the snuff is prepared by mixing natron or salt with 
the pulverised tobacco. No man or woman is seen without a 
small gourd, the size of a goose's egg, in which they carry their 
snuff*. The Souakin traders sell here also ««tron, which they bring 
from Shendy ; all kinds of spices, especially cloves, which are in 
great demand among the Hallenga ; incense, heads, and hardware ; 
but the chief articles are tobacco, Dammour, and cloves. Dhourra 
is taken in exchange for all these articles, and is the main object 
with the merchants from Souakin, because that place depends 
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«oleIy upon Taka for its supply of this necessary of life, none, or 
"iSBry little, being cultivated in its neighbourhood. The Dhourra of 
Taka is imported into Souakin in such quantities that many ship- 
loads of it can at any time be sent from thence to Djidda, where it 
is always to be purchased in the markets. I need hardly add, that 
the intercourse between Taka and Souakin is in consequence ex- 
tremely brisk ; a fortnight seldom passes without some arrivals 
from the latter place; and as camels are very cheap, the expense 
of transport is proportionally small ; nevertheless the Dhourra at 
Souakin was just four times dearer than at Taka, twelve measures 
being sold for one dollar; but it was still sufficiently cheap to 
enable the dealers to transport it to Djidda, and there sell it to 
advantage. During the last famine Taka supplied the whole 
valley of the Nile from Shendy to Mograt with Dhourra. 
There are several market places in the district similar to the one I 
have described ; that of the Hallenga is said to be the largest, and 
Dhourra is even cheaper there than it is in this part of Taka. 
The Tob Dammour was there worth from thirty-two to thirty-six 
Mouds. Several of our people rode thither to sell their tobacco. 

The direct road from Taka to Shendy is rendered unsafe by the 
incursions of the Shukorye, which obliges the Taka people bound 
for that place to go by Goz Radjeb and Atbara. Small caravans 
sometimes go straight from Taka to Sennaar for Dammour and to- 
bacco ; from the most southern limits of the Hallenga they travel 
half a day to the village of Menan ; from thence three days across 
a sandy desert, without water, to the river Atbara, where its banks 
are inhabited by the Arabs Ornran, who speak Arabic. From 
the Atbara they reach, after two days desert journey, the Arabs 
Dhebdayle (.Ojjjk^), who possess considerable herds of cows and 
c'lraels. From thence a journey of one day among woods and 
cultivated spots, to the village of Dender, and two days more, 
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across a desert bring them to Sennaar, making in the whole a 
journey of eight or nine days, slow march, but not in a straigl)| 
line. This route is muchirequented by the Negroe pilgrims. The 
above distances were given to me by a man from Dar Saley, who 
performed the journey with a boy, and without a guide. He was 
well treated by the Arabs Omran, from whose tents he performed 
the journey to Menan across the desert, without a guide, directing 
his course by the stars. The accuracy of his statements 1 believe 
may be depended on. The following is the account which I re- 
ceived of the route towards Ras el Fil, but I am not so well con- 
vinced of its correctness as of that of the preceding. 

From the last settlements of the Hallengas, one long journey to 
the Arabs Fohara ; from thence to Wady Omran (^,^-1), 
one day and a half. 'J'o Ayaye (-oLe) one day ; and from thence 
in two days to Ras el Fil (Jjill on the route from Sennaar to 
Gondar. Three days below the Arabs Omran, towards Goz on 
the Atbara, is a large settlement of Shukorye, called Gabaryb 
which was stated to be as large as Shendy ; its name ofte 
occurred in the conversations of the people of Taka. 

Great animosity seems to prevail between the Hallengas and the 
Abyssinians, the latter never being mentioned by them without 
some opprobrious epithet, the mildest of whicli is Kafer. I had 
heard in Upper Egypt, and at Berber, that caravans sometimes 
depart from the Htdlengas for JVIassouah; and I was afterwards 
told at Djidda, by some Massouah merchants, that Hallengas were 
sometimes seen at that place with cows tor sale ; but I could hear 
of no such intercourse during my stay at Taka. The Hallengas 
have a sliglit commercial intercourse with the Abyssinians of the 
province called Walkayt. Had I seen the least probability of 
making my way towards Massouah, I should have attempted it, 
for that part of the country appeared to me to be very interesting ; 
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it would have led me through the dwellings of many tribes who 
form the links of the chain by which the Abyssinians are con- 
nected with the Arabs, and whose manners, no doubt, present 
striking originalities ; but after what I observed of' the character 
of the people of Taka, I did not think that I should have the small- 
est chance, of being able to protect my little property after quit- 
ting my companions the Souakin merchants ; and from what I 
saw of the hospitality of these people, I was certain that if once 
stripped I should perish of want. To have engaged one of 
these savages as a guide would have been of little avail, had 
he even proved faithful, as he could not have ensured my safety 
for more than one day’s journey, or as far as the limits of his 
own tribe. I should then have fallen among strangers, all intent 
upon plundering me of whatever I possessed, while 1 should have 
had nothing to offer in my defence, and could hardly have made 
myself understood, very few people in those parts speaking Arabic. 
I hope, therefore, I shall not be blamed for abandoning this pro- 
ject, while, on the other hand, I had reasonable hopes of reaching 
Souakin in safety. I heard at Taka that Souakin and Massouah 
were at equal distances from the Hallengas. 

I was not molested during my stay at Taka, and nothing particu- 
larly disagreeable happened to me but I learnt afterwards, that I 
had nearly been reduced to a most distressing situation, a grown 
up slave of one of my companions having formed the design of 
stealing my camel, and selling it at a neighbouring encampment, in 
Avhich case I should probably never have recovered it. Our camels 
were driven into the woods every morning to feed, under the 
care of the slaves ; mine was entrusted to my own slave-boy ; 
during the mid-day heat, when the slaves sometimes indulged in 
sledp, camels l.jelonging to the caravan were occasionally lost, and 
mine would certainly have shared the same fate, had not the man 
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who intended to steal it communicated his intention to another, 
who informed me of it. I complained to his master, who repri- 
manded him severely, and from that day I never permitted my 
camel to pasture abroad, but kept it in the camp, and fed it with 
Dhourra. To prevent their best camels from being stolen, the 
merchants are in the habit of fastening their fore legs with heavy 
iron chains, which being locked on, and nOt removable without a 
key, prevent at least any attempt to drive off the animal suddenly. 
The day after our arrival the chief of the encampment treated the 
whole party wjth a breakfast and supper of Dhourra, in a state of 
thin paste, sent round to each mess. Two days after, he ordered 
a couple of cows to be slaughtered, in honour of our arrival ; a 
part of the flesh was intended for my companions the Tekayrnc 
and myself, but the slaves of the Souakin merchants got hold of it, 
and it disappeared in an instant. In return for this hospitality we 
were obliged to make a present to the chief, of a Ferde Daramour, 
equivalent to about twelve measures of Dhourra, for each slave in 
the caravan, which amounted in all to nearly twenty times the 
value of the bread and meat he had given us. No direct duties 
are paid here, neither do the Taka people pay any at Souakin. 

By the I4th the merchants of the caravan had sold all their cot- 
ton stuffs and tobacco ; and some of them had already set off with 
a small party on their return to Goz Radjeb. We had learnt that, 
on the morning of our departure from opposite that place, the 
Bisharein arrived there in superior force, but that they retired 
again when they found, by the extinguished fires of the caravan 
and the cold ashes, that we had got a long start of them. On the 
eve of our departure from Taka the caravan was joine||^by several 
people of the place with loads of Dhourra. Our own merchants 
had converted all their goods into Dhourra, and had loaded their 
camels to the utmost they could bear. A large party of Negroe 
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pUgnms also joined, and ^v<e formed in all a caravan of about three 
hundred camels. Our departure was extremely irregular; the 
principal chief had set out on the 14th, and we thought that we 
should remain several days longer, when the second chief broke up 
suddenly, and began to load. One of my companions was thus 
obliged to abandon an outstanding debt, which made him a loser 
to the amount of twent]f meaiures of Dhourra ; he hesitated long 
whether or not he should stay behind, in order to recover it, and 
repair to Sk)uakm with some future caravan ; but prudence got the 
better of avarice, and we marched off early on tlje morning of 
the 13th of June. Before our final departure we were beset by all 
the people of the Douar endeavouring to obtain some small pre- 
sents from us before we left them ; they had plagued us during the 
whole of our stay, especially the women, who left no arts of co- 
quetry untried, in order to possess themselves of the objects of 
their wishes. One of the cousins of the chief, who had just been 
married, was particularly importunate. Knowing that she looked 
on me with disdain and derision, I could not help admiring her 
i subtilty and address in persuading me by signs, that she had con- 
ceived a great affection for me, giving me plainly to understand 
that for a handful of cloves she would refuse me nothing. Her 
own people probably knew that the whole was a trick to get from 
me something of value ; it was some satisfaction to me, therefore, 
that all her arts were ineffectual, and that she did not succeed in 
obtaining the smallest present from me. 

During the whole of my stay in thi" jB.icampment, as well as at 
Shendy, I affected the greatest sanctity of manners, imitating, as 
far as poss^lile, the Fakys, whose character is the more respected 
in these countries from their enjoying the reputation of great learn- 
ing, and of exemplary private conduct. This is the character of 
the whole body, but it is well known how unworthy many indivi- 
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duals are of it, aad that all their actions are governed by hypocrisy. 
Superstitious prejudices, and respect for a religion which appears 
more awful from the great bulk of the people being ignorant of its 
tenets ; fear, perhaps, of incantations, and the great respect sheTfn 
towards each other, still tend to keep up the popular belief that a 
Hadji must he a being superior in virtue and sanctity; and if he 
ever i)roves the contrary, no one is bald enough to accuse him,^8 
the whole body would then become the enemy of the accuser. It 
is much the same with the Oleraas in Turkey and Arabia ; their 
real character is well known ; but they continue to enjoy great ere-* 
dit, because no one likes to be the first to raise his hand against 
them; and they are protected by the government, Avhich finds 
them useful in enslaving the multitude, and in directing public 
opinion. 

During the two last days of our stay at Taka, we were greatly 
alarmed by intelligence from Souakin that a man of Taka had 
been killed there by a Hadhcrebe. The Hadendoa deliberated 
Avhether they should not detain all the individuals of the caravan 
till they knew the result of the affair, and they Avould probably 
have done it had not another Bedouin arrived soon after, with in- 
formation that the business had been settled by the Souakiny pay- 
ing the price of blood. 


JOURNEY FROM TAKA TO SOUAKIN. 

* 

June f5th . — Just as we started a yiolent wind rose and conti- 
nued the whole of the morning ; the sand flew about in every direc- 
tion, and caused us to miss our Avay. Our general disection was 
N. E. by N. We passed alternately sandy and fertile ground, the 
latter, which traverses the desert in nan’OAv strips, is regularly inun- 
dated by the waters of Taka. At the end of about four hours Ave 
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reached the extremity of this cultivable tract, where high acacias 
were growing. Here we found the principal chief of the caravan 
waiting for us. In the afternoon we continued in the same direc- 
tion, over the desert plain, and halted after a day’s march of nine 
or ten hours. After sunset we were involved in a violent whirl- 
wind, during which the camels became unruly, and we were obliged 
to^emain on the spot till it ceased. 

June l6th . — We continued in the direction of N. E. by N. We 
had now with us eighteen or twenty' of the Tekayrne, or Negroe 
pilgrims. Tekroury, the singular of this name, is not derived from a 
country called Tekrour, as is generally supposed in the East, and 
which has misled all the Arabian geographers, but from the verb 
Takorror {jJj), to multiply, renew, to sift, to purify, to invigorate ; 
i.e. their religious sentiments, by the study of the sacred book, 
and by pilgrimage. The appellation is bestowed on all Negroes who 
come from the west, in search of learning (Taleb Ohn, ^ — or 

simply Taleb), or for the Had), of whatever country they may be. 
They do not call themselves by this name of Tekroury, which many 
assured me they had never heard till they reached the limits of Dar- 
four. All these pilgrims can read and Avrite a little ; and they all 
belong to the class styled Faky (p/wr. Fakiha). I never found any 
of them quite illiterate. After making some progress in the schools 
of their country, (schools being met with in all the Mohammedan 
countries of Africa,) they proceed to Mekka for the Hadj, or in 
order to study the Koran and the cominentaries upon it, in that 
place and Medinah; or to Qairo, for the same purpose; but 
the greater part go for the Hadj ; at present there are not 
more than twelve in the mosque El Azhar at Cairo, and I did not 
find above double that number in the great mosque at Mekka, 
where they are occupied chiefly in learning the Koran by heart, in 
the belief, that they can never forget a chapter Mjjjich they have 
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once learnt in the Beit ullah (house of God). Tlie greater part of 
the Tekayrne who visit Mekka come from the schools of Darfour, 
the principal of which are at Kondjara, in the neighbourhood of 
Kobbe. Those from the most western countries who pass this road 
are from Bahr el Ghazal and Bagerme. All the Black Hadjis from 
the countries to the west of Bagerme, from Bournou as far as Tim- 
buctou, either travel with the Fezzan; or great Moggrebyn pilgrim 
caravan, or proceed by sea from the coast of Barbary. Their mo- 
tives for undertaking the journey are, partly a sincere desire to fulfil 
the precepts of their religion, and partly the ambition of enjoying 
afterwards the credit which the Hadj confers in their own country 
upon those who have performed it, and which is of course in pro- 
portion to the difficulty of the journey. 

Some of the Tekayrne of Darfour and Kordofan are possessed of 
considerable property, and trade during their journey. At Djidda 
I met with a man from Darfour with three or four female attend- 
ants, and half a dozen female slaves, which formed his household, 
besides the slaves he carried with him for sale ; but the greater 
part of them are quite destitute, and find their way to Mekka, and 
back to their own country, by begging, and by what they can 
earn by their manual labour on the road. The equipments of all 
these pilgrims are exactly alike, and consist of a few rags tied 
round the waist, a white woollen bonnet, a leathern provision sack, 
carried on a long stick over the shoulder, a leathern pouch con- 
taining a book of prayers, or a copy of a few chapters of the 
Koran, a wooden tablet, one foot in length, by six inches in 
breadth, upon which they write charms, or prayers, for themselves 
or others to learn by heart, an inkstand formed of a small gourd, a 
bowl to drink out of, or to collect victuals in from the charitable, 
a small earthen pot for ablution, and a long string of beads hanging 
in many turnaround the neck. Tffe Tekayrne seldom travel 
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alone, at least they never set out alone upon their journey ; they 

generally form parties of about half a dozen, and as opportunity 

offers, join some caravan on the road, or proceed by themselves. 

Their usual route to Mekka is by Siout, by Sennaar, or by Shendy. 

Those from the most western countries meet at Darfour; after 

r 

which, such only as can afford to travel with the Darfour caravan, 
(which requires capital sufficient to buy camels and provisions for 
the journey through the desert), repair to Siout, from whence 
they proceed to Djidda, by the way of Kosseir. The pilgrims 
who go by Sennaar come from Kordofan, and pursue their jour- 
ney by three different routes ; viz. 1, through the interior of Abys- 
sinia, by Gondar and Axum, to Massouah ; 2, along the Nile from 
Sennaar to Shendy ; and, 3, from Sennaar to Taka, by the way of 
Ras el Fil, and from thence to Hallenga, by which they escape the 
journey through the desert. Those who travel by the first route 
complain of being ill-treated by the Christians of Abyssinia, of 
never being allowed to enter any house, or even court-yard, and of 
being fed like dogs (as they express it) before the threshold. 
They, however, always obtain a copious evening meal. At Mas- 
souah they remain a few weeks, till they earn by their labour suffi- 
cient to pay their passage-money by sea either to the nearest coast 
of Yemea, which is one dollar, or to Djidda, which is two dollars. 
Their usual rendezvous is Hodeyda, the sea-port of Yemen, from 
whence they proceed to Mekka, by land, passing through the 
hospitable tribes of Bedouins in the mountains of the Hed jaz. I 
estimate the number of Negroe pilgrims who pass by this route 
annually to Mekka at about one hundred and fifty, or two hun. 
dred. Many Tekayrne are settled in the sea-ports of Yemen, as 
well as at Djidda and Mekka. The third route is jfreferred by all 
pilgrims who are able to make a common purse in order to buy a 
camel for the transport of water and provisions ; ai^ they are sure 
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of finding a^Taka, after a short stay, some merchants from Soua- 
kin, in whose company they can proceed to that place. 

The route most frequented by them is that from Darfour or 
Kordofan straight to Shendy. The latter part only of this route 
presents any difficulty ; in the inhabited districts they everywhere 
find hospitable people, who pride themselves in giving alms to the 
poor Fakiha. But from the limits of the dominions of Kordofan to 
Shendy is a journey of five days through a desert, without water, 
the dread of which ojen induces them to take either the circuitous 
route by Sennaar, or to wait at Kordofan for the rainy season, when 
water is found in plenty in the barren tract. At Shendy they generally 
remain some time to recruit their strength, visiting every evening 
the residence of the foreign merchants, and sitting down without 
ceremony to their supper. In general, the Tekroury is under little 
anxiety ; wherever he finds himself comfortably situated there he will 
remain for weeks together ; and he prefers taking a circuitous road 
of fourteen days through a country where he knows that he will 
find charitable inhabitants, to passing a desert or inhospitable tract 
of only two days. From Shendy they all proceed to Damer, and 


this road is never unfrequented by parties, consisting of half a 
(^ozen or a dozen of them. On arriving at a village they disperse 
among its families, and re-assemble again in the evening t^artake 
in common of the victuals which the charity of the inhabitants 
has provided for them. 


At Damer the two principal pilgrim routes separate, and they 
either proceed along the Nile towards Egypt, or ascend the banks 
oftheMogren and Atbara, as far as GozRadjeb, from whence they 
cross over to Taka and to Souakin. The former is a long but a 
less fatiguing j^prney ; and the nearer they approach Egypt the 
more charity they find among the inhabitants on the Nile. The 
Arabs Sheygya pique themselves on thdr bounty to the Tekayrne, 
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in return for which the pilgrim is sure to be stripped of every thing 
of value that he may possess. Their little property is tolerably 
secure on the road from Darfour to Shendy, where they are pro- 
tected by the government ; but from tht^ce they are in a very dif- 
ferent predicament. At Shendy they usually exchange whatever 
they possess for gold, as they can secrete it with greater facility 
than any other article of value ; but as this is known to be their 
practice, they are frequently ill-treated on the road, in conse- 
quence of it. I have been assured by many, that among the 
Bedouins of Atbara and Taka, as well as among the Sheygya, 
they are often stripped to the skin, in search of their gold, and 
that all their books, and even their inkstands, are examined, no 
means being left untried to rob them of the little cash or gold they 
may have about them. The Sheygya compensate, in some de- 
gree, for their rapacity, by their otherwise hospitable conduct ; 
but the Bedouins on the Atbara and at Taka are as uncharitable as 
they are greedy of booty, and subject the poor travellers to great 
hardships. 

The pilgrims who follow the course of the Nile, stop a short time 
in the villages of Upper Egypt, in many of which are foundations 
annexed to the revenues of the mosques,* for the entertainment of 
the pa^rnig Tekayrne during three days. At Esne every one 
receives one piaster from the mosque, at parting. If they are 
entirely destitute of money they endeavour, by manual labour, or 
by writing charms, to collect as much as will pay, at the time of 

* The mosque El Azhar is famous for its pious foundations for the relief of poor tra- 
vellers of various nations. In this building the Upper Egyptians, the Negroes, the Mog- 
grebyns, the Abyssinians, (or Djebert, as they are called,) the Yemeny, the Indians, the 
Afghans and Soleymany, the Bokharas, the Persians, the Kurds^he Anatolians, the 
Syiians, &c. 8cc. have each their separate establishment, called Rouaks, over which one 
of the pnncipal Olemas of Cairo presides ; these together form the Olrma of El Azhar, 
-i body whicli has often made Pashas tremble. 
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the Hadj their passage from Kosseir to Bjidda, otherwise they 
rely on the charity of some Turkish Hadji, to pay it for them. The 
Kosseir route is most usually followed by them ; few visit Cairo, 
although there is a publjp foundation in the mosque El Azhar, in 
which a small number of them, not exceeding, I think, forty 
(for more than that number seldom unite together, except in the 
time of the Hadj), are fed daily with bread and broth. Those who 
pass Cairo follow the great pilgrim caravan to Mekka, and the 
Ernir el Hadj has strict orders from the Sultan, to furnish with 
food and water all the Negroes who have no beasts of burthen of 
their own. 

The route most frequented by the Negroe pilgrims is that from 
Darner along the Mogren to Taka, and from thence to Souakin ; 
I do not ovgr-rate the number who pass this w’ay at five hundred 
annually ; as I have before said, they never travel in large parties ; 
but a few are seen almost daily passing along the banks of the 
river. At Darner, such as can possibly afford it, buy asses, and 
load them with Dhourra meal for their provisions on the road ; 
these proceed in parties of twenty, and make with their sticks a 
determined resistance when assailed by robbers in the open coun- 
try ; in the villages or encampments they are certain of protection 
from the chief, at least that they shall not be robbed of their beasts 
and provision. From Taka they proceed with the caravans to Soua- 
kin, where they wait till they find a ship to convey them to Djidda. 
The usual fare is from one to two dollars. While I was at Souakin, 
a party of at least fifty returned to Taka, because the masters of 
the vessels, then lying in the harbour, refused to take less than two 
dollars for each passenger ; they offered one dollar, and this being 
refused, they (quitted Souakin with the intention, after reaching 
Taka, of proceeding to Massouah, where they were certain that 
one dollar, which was all they could afford, would provide them 
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a conveyance to the coast of the Yemen; for the sake of 
this advantage they entered upon a journey of at least thirty 
days, and reckoned that on so well frequented a road they should 
be able to defray their expenses by lab(^r or by begging. Dis- 
tance is scarcely ever taken into consideration by these pilgrims, 
nor indeed by any Bedouins or traders in those countries ; fatigue 
they care little about ; loss of time still less ; one object only 
occupies their attention, under the two forms of a direct gain and 
the saving of expense. When I come to speak of Souakin, 1 shall 
have an opportunity of adding some further remarks on the con- 
veyance of these pilgrims by sea ; and in my description of my 
journey in the Hedjaz, I shall have occasion to recur to the sub- 
ject, and to describe the proceedings of the Tekayrnc after their 
arrival in Arabia. 

■M 

It will readily be conceived that the danger and fatigue inci- 
dent to the journey prove fatal to great numbers of the |)ilgrims ; 
perhaps one-sixth fall victims to their zeal ; the greater part of the 
diseases by which they arc attacked on the road arise from their 
being almost destitute of clothing ; many perish in the deserts 
through want and fatigue, and others are murdered ; but as all who 
die on the road arc looked upon as martyrs, these contingen- 
cies have little effect in diminishing the annual numbers, or in 
diverting others from their purpose. Although the greater num- 
ber of the pilgrims are stout young men, yet it is not rare to sec 
Avomen following their husbands to the Iladj ; and almost incredi- 
ble as it may seem, one of the men who joined our caravan at Taka 
was bhnd. He had come from Borgho, to the west ofDarfour, 
in company with three others, and was continually led by a stick, 
which one of his companions held in his hands as he marched be- 
fore him ; I saw this man afterwards begging in the mosque at 
Mekka, and again at Medina, sitting on the threshold of the 
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temple, exclaiming, as he appealed to the charity of the Hadjis, 
“ I am blind, but the light of the word of God, and the love of his 
prophet, illumine my soul, and have been my guide from Soudan 
to this'tomb !” He rccct#cd very liberal alms, and would probably 
return to his home richer than he left it. 

Some of the Tekayrne arc men of power and wealth in their 
own country, but travel as paupers, in order to escape the dan- 
gers attendant on riches in the journey. During our encampment 
in the [dain near Souakin, I saw a young Tekroury sleeping in a 
lonely spot, while another, kneeling by him, kept off the flies from 
his face. On enquiry, I learnt from the other Negroes, that he was 
the son of a great chief in Dar Saley, who had been educated with 
the Eakys, and had set out upon this journey, with a camel, and one 
servant only. At Shendy he had exchanged the camel for an ass ; 
the servant had become his friend and companion, and both mixed 
in the crowds of the poorest pilgrims. It is princij)ally owing to a 
few examples such as these, that the generality of the inhabitants 
of the countries through which the pilgrims pass are so uncha- 
ritable and cruel to them ; they think that every Tekroury is a king 
of Soudan in disguise, with abundance of gold about him. During 
the Mamelouk government in Egypt, the Begs were very liberal 
in their donations to the Tekayrne; but the present government 
shows little compassion to them, and no Tekroury is permitted to 
embark at Kosseir, without first paying a fixed rate for his pas- 
sage to the masters of the ships, which almost all belong to the 
government. In Africa, as well as in Arabia, the country people, 

wherever the black Eakys pass, are eager to procure amulets of 

their writing, which are supposed to possess greater virtue than 

those of any other class of pilgrims. There lives at present, in 

Cairo, near the Kara-meydan, a Tekroury, who has been for 
many years famous for his amulets, and who makes large sums of 
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money by writing them. In general the Negroe pilgrims are in- 
dustrious, and rarely ask for charity where they can procure a 
subsistence by their own labour. 

The routes of the Negroe caravans from Kordofan to Dongola 
or Berber, laid down in the Maps of Africa, are at present 
quite unfrequented. There is no direct communication whatever 
between Kordofan and Berber, and that between Kordofan and 
D6ngola has only been established since the arrival of the Mame- 
louks in those parts. The route from Berber to Souakin is seldom 
chosen by the Hadjis, from their dread of the merciless Bisharcin, 
and from the little chance they have ofjoining caravans of traders, 
who very seldom pass this way. 

To return to our march, we crossed this morning a tract of flat 
country. At the end of two hoiirs we came to a small pool of 
water, the effect of the rain that had fallen here occasionally for the 
last fortnight, and of which we had several showers during our 
stay at Taka. At about four hours distance on our right Avas a 
chain of mountains extending in a S. E. direction, and as I com- 
puted, from two to three thousand feel in height ; 1 was told that 
they are all inhabited by Iladendoas, and that they abound in pas- 
turage. We here met a caravan from Souakin, loaded with salt, 
one of the principal articles in the Taka trade ; it is brought from 
Souakin and exported by the merchants of Taka towards the 
Atbara, and among the Bedouin tribes in the neighbourhood,where 
no salt whatever is found. After a march of four hours we came 
to a Wady full of trees and shrubs ; further on we crossed several 
other valleys that bore traces of violent torrents rushing through 
them during the rainy season. At the end of five hours we 
stopped in one of the Wadys during the mid-day hours. The soil is 
in general sandy ; a species of low oak tree, very much resembling 
the Balout of Svria, grows here; the Oshour also abounds. In 
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the afternoon we entered upon rocky uneven ground, where I found 
fine rose-coloured quartz in thick layers among the sand-stone. 
The chain of mountains seen in the morning was no longer visible. 
At the end of eight hours we halted at Wady Lado, a low ground 
extending in a westerly direction. Here are a great many Doum 
trees, and the valley is full of excellent pasturage ; it is inhabited 
by the Bedouins Hadendoa. In summer, they procure their 
water from several wells ; but when we passed plenty of rain 
water was found among the clusters of rocks which are dispersed 
through the Wady. A chain of hills runs from hence eastward. 
We alighted early in the evening, that our cattle might enjoy the 
pasture. 

June Mth , — In riding along a gravelly plain, thickly covered 
with thorny trees, we started several female ostriches, which are 
known from the males by the darker colour of their plumage ; 
they at first ran off, without appearing to be mudi frightened ; 
but followed the caravan for upwards of an hour, at the distance 
ol’ about two gun-shots. High mountains were seen far to our 
right. At the end of two hours we came to a large pond of rain 
water. In five hours we reached Wady Ody, where are wells and 
rain water, with thorny shrubs and Doum trees in great plenty. 
Here was a large encampment of Hadendoa, just breaking up in 
order to retire to the eastern mountains, on account of the incur- 
sions of the Bisharein. We continued our march in this Wady 
the whole evening ; it is three or four miles in breadth, the soil very 
fertile, and well irrigated by winter torrents. It is not enclosed by 
hills, but is called a Wady from the flatness of the ground, which 
in winter becomes the bed of a torrent. Our course was N. N. E. 
The Hadendoa here cultivate Dhourra, and a little cotton, the latter 
apparently with more care, than I had any where witnessed since 
quitting the banks of the Nile. The verdure was richer than I had 
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seen it even at Atbara ; the ground was covered with Senna Mekke. 
The black merchants told me that this shrub is very common in 
Kordofiin, where it grows to the height of four or five feet. A large 
hedge-hog was found here, which the Tekayrnc skinned, and ate in 
the evening. We halted late at night, near the extremity of the 
Wady, by a pond of water, after a long day’s march of ten 
hours. 

June IStli . — Some disputes arose this morning between the chief 
of the caravan, and the Sowakin merchants, about the route to be 
taken from hence ; and after a march of two hours over generally 
level ground, but not without trees, we stopped in a wood of Syale 
trees, to settle the matter. There were two routes towards Souakin ; 
the nearest branches off in a N. E. direction, and lies over steep 
mountains, inhabited by Bedouins ; where are many wells, but the 
road is bad, and difficult from the number of ascents and descents. 
The other is more easy, but two days longer ; the chief insisted upon 
taking the latter route in order to spare the camels, which were hea- 
vily laden, while the merchants wished to pursue the former. Not 
being able to agree, the parties separated ; the black traders and my- 
self remained with the chief; and in the evej)ing ^vc were joined by 
the others, who upon mature consideration, and finding the chief 
determined not to yield to them, thought it would be a folly to 
endanger their safety, in order to accelerate their arrival by two 
days only. In the place where we halted there grew many wide 
spreading trees of moderate height, which had a vast number of 
branches issuing in every direction out of the trunk, from the root 
to the top, and reaching down to the ground ; the leaves much 
resembled those of the laurel ; I found them to be very bitter, 
and the camels refused to eat them : the Negroes eat of them, 
in order, as they said, to strengthen their stomach (^^Jl 
Vcmakken el battn). The Oshoin is common hero. After march- 
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ing three hours farther, or five hours from our starting (direction 
N.E. ^ E.), we halted in a Wady of Doum trees, where our slaves 
killed and ate a quantity of locusts. An herb was licrc collected, 
the leaves of which resemble those of the Mcloukhye ; when boiled 
they Avere thrown into the broth with which the Assyde is seasoned. 
The Assyde is the principal dish of the Black traders, and appears 
to be in general use in every part of North Africa ; it consists of a 
thick pap of Dhourra or f)hoken meal, over which a sauce made of 
butter and onions, or Bamye, is poured : it is prepared with more 
care than the Fetyre, formerly described, and Avhen the meal is 
fine, it is far from being disagreeable. The Kordofan merchants 
carried Dhoken in their leathern sacks, which is more common 
with them than Dhourra. Most of the traders carried also the 
stones with Avhich the Dhourra is ground, and their slaves Avere 
obliged' by turns to pass the greater part of the night in grinding 
meal for the provision of the folloAving day. Others, and among 
them myself, had during their stay at Taka filled their sacks 
Avith Dhourra flour, prepared as already described, Avhich is also 
made into Assyde ; it is esteemed more wholesome than the other, 
T’he slaves eat the Dhourra pap for dinner without any sauce or 
seasoning, except salt; for supper they generally boil the grain till 
it bursts, some salt is then strewed over it, and it is eaten by haiitl- 
fuls Avilhout butter or sauce. My slave was envied by all the others, 
because he always got his dinner and supper Avith butter, as 1 did. 
The Souakin merchants have their OAvn dishes better seasoned than 
those of the slaves, which is not the case with the Egyptian traders. 
Among the former, if a slave is much fatigued, or suffers from 
severe head-ache, of Avhich they often complain, he receives a 
small allowance of butter. Some of the merchants had dried flesh 
with them, Avhich they boiled in the sauce of the Assyde. M hen- 
ever a camel was killed the flesh was cut into strips, and hung ex- 
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posed for two days in the sun, round the camels saddles until it was 
sufficiently dried not to putrify ; after which it was put into sacks. 
The heat was intense the whole of this day ; after sunset we had 
loud thunder with lightning, followed by a heavy shower of rain, 
which set us all afloat. I had a mat which afforded me some 
shelter, but before the night was passed the water came through, 
and I was completely drenched, like the rest ; this is no trifling 
inconvenience, when one is unprovided ^ith a change of clothes, 
and when the body is still affected by the heat of the preceding day. 

June ^9th . — The morning was fine, and the birds sang so sweetly, 
at sunrise, that even slaves and slave-traders expressed their delight. 
After marching an hour, we entered the mountains ; this is one of 
the principal chains in this part of Nubia, extending, as far as 1 
could understand, in the direction from N^V. to.SE. for four or 
five days, on each side of the point at which we entered it. A 
branch of it runs to the north, near the coast, all the way to Kos- 
seir. We ascended through a W ad3s with steep rocks on each side, 
and we met with several dillicult ascents and descents. The w hole 
mountain is intersected by Wadys, in all of which trees and pas- 
turage are met wnth. The path was well trodden, and tolerably free 
from stones. At the end of three hours we halted in a narrow ele- 

•m 

vated plain, where acacia trees grew in a soil of sand and gravel ; it is 
called Wady Ar6wad ;* some colossal Doum trees afforded us a 
shade, and we had hoped to find water in a small well near them : 
but it was choaked up with gravel, and wc w'cre unable, after long 
digging, to obtain a sufficiency for ourselves and camels. We in 
consequence took off the loads, mounted our beasts, and rode about 
three quarters of an hour to the westward up the rocky slope of the 
mountain, when we came to a large and deep basin of rain water 

• This, like the other names of places, jliice we have quitted the Atbara, is not 
of Atdbic, but Bishar^c fonnaticn. ‘‘ 
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which had been filled since last year. This morning I had a 
narrow escape from a Souakiny, who joined me while I was in 
advance of the caravan, and succeeded in leading me astray into 
a side valley about half a mile from the road. He was armed with 
a lance, while I had nothing but a small stick. Luckily for me, 
at the moment when I perceived his intention, I found a thick 
branch of a tree. He laughed %hen I took it up ; but as I could 
not mistake his object in following me, I ordered him to stand olf, 
threatening to become the assailant ; by this means I made good 
iny retreat, and lejoined the caravan. Had this man murdered 
nie and taken the few dollars I had, which he probably sup- 
posed to be more than they really were, there would have been 
no danger in his returning to the caravan ; no body on my being 
missed would have thought if worth his while to make any par- 
ticular en(|uiries about me, still less to revenge my death. This 
proved an unlucky dgy to me, for about noon, w'hile 1 was 
filling rny water-skin at the basin, the camel, which I had 
left tied to a tree in the valley below, broke loose, without my 
knowledge, and returned to the resting place, in company of many 
others that wei e loaded with water. When I carried my water- 
skin down the clilf, I found the camel was gone as well as my com- 
panions the black traders ; no one present would permit me to 
place the skin upon his camel, and as it was too heavy to be 
carried any distance on the shoulder, I was obliged to return to the 
caravan for my camel. By the time I had rejoined the caravan 
with the water, they hatl began to load ; so that after having 
toiled during the heat of the morning and noon, I was obliged im- 
mediately to resume the march without either food or repose. The 
merchants who have several slaves, arc very comfortably situated ; 
cooking, carrying water, and loading are left to them, and the master 
merely adjusts the loads, and takes care that nothing be left behind. 

3G 
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During the mid-day hours he sleeps soundly under a shed of mats 
erected for him by his slaves, and is only awakened when every 
thing is ready for departure. My little slave became useful to me 
in this route, in bringing wood and tending the fire ; but cooking, 
and fetching water, when it was at any distance, fell entirely to 
my care, as well as the loading of the camel. 

There are some poor families orHadendoa in this Wady, who 
are afraid of descending into the plain, on account of the incur- 
sions of the Bisharein. The rains not having yet set in, thero was 
little verdure in this elevated valley ; but the lower plain had been 
several times irrigated. 

We continued our route in the afternoon, along the narrow plain, 
in a northern direction, for about an hour and a half, when wc 
met a small caravan coming from Souakin, and bound to 'Taka. 
This was the seventh day of their march. On reaching the cx- 
Iremity of the ])lain, wc began again to ij|^cend through a narrow 
sandy valley, thickly overgrown with, the Seder (jJi-j) tice,* a 
small space in the middle only being open for the road. The 
valley winds very much : it is generally about lour hundred 
yards across, but in many places only one hundred, with steep 
cliffs on both sides worn into deep channels by the rains ; we 
passed several pools of water ; I might therefore have save’d all 
the labour I had had in filling ray water-skins ; but thus it often 
happens in the desert with travellers who are ignorant of the road ; 
those who know where the wells or pools are situated, generally 
keep their knowledge secret, and urge the necessity of taking as 
copious a supply as possible, for they have this saying, “ We 
would transport the Nile itself, if the camels could but carry it.” 

* This tree bears a great resemblance to tlie larch : I often saw it in the Hedjaz : the 
dried branches, as I was told, are used to procure fire, by rubbing them against each 
other, 
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Sometimes it becomes necessary to load water, even if a well is 
known to be at a short distance, because the caravan is not to halt 
there, and no one ever thinks of stopping alone to fill his water- 
skins. The Osliour and tamarisk trees grow in many parts of the 
valley, but the Seder predominated quite to the upper extremity. * 
On looking back towards the plain we had quitted, a vast rocky 
wilderness presented itself with the green strip of the Wady ser- 
pentining through it; there was in many parts of the Wady 
cultivable soil, for wherever in these countries water abounds, 
the most barren sands become fertile. The valley every where 
bore traces of the devastation occasioned by the torrents, and the 
sides of the mountain had been so much undermined by them, that 
the upper layer of rocks hud been displaced, and was lying about 
shattered to [)icces. 

After a march of nine hours, (the general direction N NE.) four 
of which had been occupied in ascending, we came to a spot where 
the valley, having reached the summit, becomes level for about 
five hundred yards ; here we ej)camped. We had met with several 
Hadendoa families near the pools of water, and as they are repu- 
ted to be great thieves, we determined to continue our march thus 
I'ar, as we thought they would follow us no farther in the woods. 
One of the men asserted that in coming up the valley he had seen 
a monkey among the trees, and I was informed that these ani- 
mals are not unfrequently met with in this place, and that they 
are very common on the western road to Souakin, which leads over 
the same chain of mountains. We saw many Gazelles, and several 
hares. The heat of the day, which had become particularly oppres- 
sive in the lower plain between the high mountains, was here suc- 
ceded by a chilling cold. We lighted many fires, and the fear of 
robbers kept us awake the greater part of the night, I killed a 
scorpion just by my fire. 
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June 20th. , The highest summit of the mountain was about 
three hundred feet higher than the elevation on which we were 
encamped. It is from its steep and almost perpendicular cliffs that 
the torrents iff the rainy season arc precipitated through innu- 
i^erable clefts in the rocks, into this plain, where they divide, 
.<,part rushing towards the northern, and part towards the southern 
platn. We followed, this morning, the bed of the northern torrent, 
in our descent, which was not so steep as the ascent had been. 
The climate of this mountain recalled to my feelings, that of the val- 
leys of Mount Lebanon ; the I'resli morning air breatlied a vigour 
through my frame which I had not felt since I (juitted Syria. 
'Frees were met with during the whole of the descent. At the end 
of four hours we halted where the valley widens considerably ; here 
we found fine pasturage among the barren rot.ks ; there were also 
many Doum trees, and some water in shallow pools. Thci whole 
aspect of the valley was extremely picturcs<:iuc, at least to a travel- 
ler who, after passing a desert, hails every spot of verdure as an 
Eden. A small caravan, six days from Souakin, bound for Taka 
with salt here passed us. Several side valleys, all e(|ually full of 
trees, join the main bed of the torrent. After again starting we 
continued descending very slowly for two hours, and then issued 
Avhere the Wady is lost in the open plain ; our road then lay over 
uneven, gravelly ground, (direction N. E. -jN.) and after a day's 
march of nine hours and a half w'c halted for the night; the chain 
of mountains extended to the right and left ; on the right appear- 
ing to take a S. E. direction; and on thi left dividing into two 
branches, one of which runs to the westward, and loses itself in the 
desert, and the other northwards parallel with the sea shore. Hav- 
ing met several straggling parties during the day, we kept close 
together the whole night, for fear of robbers. 

The route over the mountain which we had just crossed pre.seiits 
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no difficulties ^vhatever ; the mountain is called by thfe inhabitants 
Orbay Langay, or the mountain ofLangay, and is one of the princi- 
pal features in the topography of Eastern Nubia. It^is Hill of pas- 
turage in every direction, but more particularly to the west, where 
many wells and springs are found. I think it probable that in 
the most western point of this mountain the river, or rather gr^t 
torrent, Mogren has its rise, for as I have already said, its course 
does not intersect the caravan route from Atbara to Souakin. 'The 
mountain Langay is inhabited by Hadendoa Arabs only, and serves 
them as an asylum against the depredations of the Bisharcin. 'I'he 
Hadendoa who live at several days distance, and the people of 
Souakin also, scud their cattle in the summer to this mountain, 
where they are certain of finding pasturage. T’he Langay forms 
a separation of climates in Eastern Nubia ; to the south of it the 
rains had set in for a fortnight, while to the north no rain had yet 
fallen, as appeared both by the dusty ground, and the testimony 
of the Bedouins. At Souakin, I was told that the rains were not 
expected there till the middle of .luly. In the plains of the Bedja,"’^ 
easterly winds had generally prevailed ; but in this northern plain we 
had usually northerly breezes. On the south of the mountains, 
since cpiitting the Atbara, we had never felt any dew during the 
night, M hereas heavy dews now fell every night, and continued dur- 
ing our stay at Souakin. 'riie whole of this chain consists of 
primitive calcareous rock. I could no where find any petrifactions, 
nor any granite. 

June 21.s^. — ^\Ve rode this morning over uneven and generally 
stony ground ; direction NE. -j N. ; the rocks were quartz and 
griinstein, which latter is met with in every part of Nubia. Many 
low grounds, the beds of torrents, intersected the road. At the 

* Tins comprises the whole country south of Langay, as far as the Atbara, and the 
Abysftiian mountains, including Taka. 
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end^of three lipurs we halted in Wady Osouyt, near a pool of 
water. These collectiotJs of rain water amongst the rocks are 
often of considerable depth ; those on the level plain are shallow 
and of greater <Sxtent. From Wady Osouyt we continued NW. 
by N. over a plain having exactly the appearance of the Syrian 
deserts. Low shrubs were growing everywhere in a soil that 
mi|ht easily be rendered productive. We travelled parallel with 
the chain on our left, and from four to six miles distant from it. 
This chain is called Dyaab, and extends along the coast, I con- 
jecture, as far as Kosseir: at first sight it appears barren, but the 
slieep and goats find plenty of herbage in its clefts. We met 
another caravan of about thirty camels, returning unloaded, to 
'I’aka. We also passed a small encampment of Hadendoa, who 
had large herds of camels. We halted in the plain after a day’s 
march of ten hours, 

June 22(1 . — We travelled over stony ground; direction NNW. 
After three hours march we entered Wady Moez, full of large frag- 
ments of rocks, among which we rode westward towards the 
mountain, till wc reached a well, close to which was a pool of rain 
water; here we found flocks of sheep and many camels, which the 
Hadendoa shepherds had been watering. Notwithstanding the 
steepness of the mountain there are trees to its very summit, ex- 
hibiting an interesting and novel sight to me, who had seen nothing 
like it since J quitted Syria. There are numberless ravines through 
which the torrents are precipitated into the plain during the rains, 
when they must form so many cascadn boiling over the rocks, and 
presenting altogether a grand spectacle. Many Seder trees grow 
in the plain. Here again the slaves caught locusts, which they 
roasted over the fire, after taking out the entrails. From Wady 
Moez we continued over even hut rocky ground, four hours 
farther, when we halted. 
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June 23d. The country before us presentee! a Valley (called 
Wady Osyr) of at least four hours in breadth, bordered on the 
east side by low hills. We continued our route cle^e to. the high 
western chain ; the whole plain is full of trees and shrubs, and in 
every low ground was herbage, now parched up. We passed 
another encampment of Hadendoa, with large herds of camels ; 
they appear to live here in perfect security from any surprise 
by their enemies. We also met a travelling party ofTIadencloa, 
with their women and tents; the women were seated upon the 
camels, on high saddles fantastically decorated, with three or four 
poles sticking out in front, beyond the animal’s head, having the ex- 
tremities ornamented with large bunches of black ostrich feathers. 
The African, like the Arabian Bedouins, seem to display elegance 
of ecpiipment in the decorations of their women only : leathern 
tassels of diflerent sizes, small bells, and white shells, from the Red 
Sea, contributed to the ornament of the harness and saddles of 
the camels. None of the women passed me without utter’uig a 
loud shriek, and then laughing. After marching two hours and a 
half, we hailed under a thick cover of acacia trees, in low ground, 
called Wady Shenkera. The slaves had to bring water from an 
hour’s distance in the mountain. We here collected the same 
herb which I hsjve already mentioned, to season our Asyde. A 
few poor women came to sell us milk and to beg a little Dhourra, 
which is scarce among these Bedouins ; they draw their supplies 
from Taka, but they live generally upon milk and flesh only. We 
continued travelling in Wady Osyr during the evening, NE. b E. 
and halted for the night after a day’s journey of eight hours and 
a half. 

June 2Ath . — During the night the chief of the caravan and several 
of the principal merchants left us, and being well mounted upon 
drocoedaries, expected to reach Souakin the next day. We started 
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before sunrise. The eastern hills terminate in this latitude ; and 
!he sun was just rising beyond them, when we descried its re- 
flection at an immense distance in the sea, affording a pleasing 
sight to every individual in the caravan, but most of all to me. 
The slaves asked whether it was the Nile, for they had never heard 
of any other great water or sea, and the Arabs apply the same 
word Bahr (^) both to the sea and to the Nile. A plain which 
lay betwG^ us and the sea appeared to consist of barren sand, 
covered towards the sea with a superstratum of salt. Our road 
continued among trees and the beds of torrents which empty 
themselves into the sands. After a march of three hours and a half 
we reached Wady Shinterab in which is a copious spring, but the 
water has a brackish taste ; it collects in a basin, and can only be 
drank by man when sweetened by rain water. Around this well 
are some rocks of gray granite, the only granite I had seen since 
quitting the hills of Goz Radjeb. A good deal of Senna Mekkc 
grows here. A very wild rocky valley branches off into the chain 
on the left. 'Phe Wady Shinterab forms a very large torrent during 
the rainy season ; it is at least three hundred yards broad, and 
about twelve feet deep. Jarther on the ground was uneven, and the 
roadso very rocky, that the (aimels proceeded along it with difficulty. 
There was a beaten path the whole of the way we had come from 
the Langay, and it continued as far as Souakin. After a journey 
of six hours and a half, direction NE. by N. we halted in a Wady 
full of verdure, where our cattle were driven to pasture. 

A camel belonging to one of the Kordofan traders fell and 
w'as killed during this day^s inarch. The Souakin merchants, who 
proved themseh'es on every occasion to be destitute of every 
feeling of compassion or charity, passed on without shewing the 
least disposition to aid the owner in his distress. My camel was 
the strongest in the party, I therefore volunteered my services, and 
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transferred the greater part of the dead camel’s load to mine, which 
obliged me to perform the remainder of the journey to Souakia 
on foot. The merchant to whom the camel belonged had several 
times ordered his slaves to cook my supper and bring me water, 
when he had seen me exhausted by fatigue, and it thus became my 
duty to repay his kindness. 

June 25^4. — We set out soon after midnight, and travelled 
over a rocky plain. When the sun rose, we saw the sea about five 
hours distant. The soil now began to be strongly impregnated 
with salt ; a bitter saline crust covering its surface in many places 
to the depth of several inches. 'I'he atmosphere arising from this 
soil, rendered still more saline by the sea breezes, had made the 
branches of all the trees as black as if they had been charred ; and 
it was with difficulty that the herds of camels of forty or fifty 
together, could find out a few green leaves. I had never seen 
the camel so nearly approaching to a wild state. Whole herds are 
here left to pasture without the care of either men or dogs ; the 
Hadendoa keep them almost entirely for their milk and flesh, very 
few being employed as beasts of burthen ; they appeared to be 
frightened at the approach of men and of loaded camels, a 
circumstance I had never witnessed before. In the Arabian and 
Syrian deserts, the camels when grazing come running and frisking 
towards any strange camel which they perceive at a distance, 
and they easily obey even the call of strangers, provided they are 
Bedouins like their own masters. The herds of camels which we 
saw' this day were, like those of Nubia, in general of a white 
colour. The acacia trees in this plain are stunted, owing to the 
violent winds to which they are exposed. I observed a parasitic 
species of cactus growing upon all of them, and completely co- 
vering some of them like a net. 

After marching about four hours, we took the direction of 

3 H 
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N. by E. and approached a mountain branching into the plain, 
from the main chain of Dyaab. It is called the mountain of 
Gangerab, and is inhabited by families of Hadendoa, who supply 
Souakin with butter and milk during the summer, when no cattle is 
to be found near that place. We encamped during the mid-day 
hours at some distance from the mountain, and were much dis- 
tressed for water, having taken a very small supply on the 23d. The 
Souakin merchants, who knew the country well, hired without 
our knowledge, an Arab who brought them several camel. loads of 
water from the mountain, which wc in vain intreated them to share 
with ourselves and slaves. No idea can be formed by Europeans 
of the quantity of water necessary for drinking, cooking, and 
washing during a journey through these countries, but more parti- 
cularly to allay the thirst of the traveller, whose palate is continually 
parched by the effects of the fiery ground and air, who has been 
confined perhaps for several days to a short allowance of water, 
and who lives upon food which, consisting of f‘arina(;eous piepara- 
tionsand butter, is calculated to excite thirst in the greatest ilegree. 
It is a general custom in the caravans in these ])arts, as well as in 
the Arabian deserts, never to drink, except w hen the whole cara\ an 
halts for a few minutes for that purpose ; the time of doing this is, 
in the slave caravans, about nine o’clock in the morning, and twice 
during the afternoon’s march, namely about four and six o’clock. 
In the forenoon also every one drinks at the halting of the caravan, 
and again after the meal ; and the same rule is observed in the 
evening. To drink while others d not, exposes a man to be 
considered effeminate, and to the opprobrious saying, that “ his 
mouth is tied to that of the water-skin.” ^ <ui 

— Eoinoh marboutt alA khfishm cl gcrb6), and it is otherwise 
imprudent, as the opening of his water-skin at an unusual time 
su!)jects the traveller to importunities which it is not always 
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prudent to reject ; but none thinks of asking such a favour when 
the whole caravan halls to drink. Those who have many slaves 
fill the large wooden bowl in which dinner is served up, and 
place it upon the ground, when the slaves kneel down and drink 
out of it half a dozen times, as cattle do out of a trough ; this is 
done to prevent the w'aste of water that would be occasioned by 
each having a separate allowance. Travellers in these journeys 
drink a great quantity of water wheti it is plentiful ; I db not exag- 
gerate when I say that I have often drank in the afternoon, at one 
draught, as much as would fill two common water-bottles. To 
drink three or four times a day is considered short allowance ; few 
Blacks and Arabs, when water is abundant, drink less than six or 
.seven times daily ; but when the S. E. wind blows no quantity is 
sufficient to keep the mouth moist, and one wishes to drink every 
((uarter of an hour. The stories related by the Bedouins to the 
tnwn’s-people, of their remaining often two or three days in the 
desert without drinking, arc mere fables. In all parts of Nubia, at 
least in the caravan routes, travellers can never be in very great 
distress from want of water, if the wells arc not dried up. The only 
portions of the road, of any length, without water, are from Goz Ra- 
djebto Sennaar, and from the frontiers of Kotdofan to Shendy. Yet 
the Black traders often suffer from want of water, even where the 
wells are near, because their avarice leads them to load their camels 
so heavily with merchandize, that they have no room for a plentiful 
supply of water. The usual computation is that a middling sized 
skin or Gerbe holding about fifty or sixty pounds of water, 
will serve a man for three days, if he is alone, or four men for one 
day, if they mess together. 

The Arabs call the halt at noon, el Keyale ( 4 UI). They say,“ Nahun 
kayalna fi el mattrah el fulani”(^l iJ “We halted in 

such a place." The chief, in giving orders to alight, cries out : * Keya* 
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loua ikhouatna U jLs) Brothers, let us alight. When the caravan 

is to set out again, he exclaims, Esshedeid, Esshedeid (o^odl, from 
to tie fast the ropes of the loads.) In the evening he gives the word 
Hottou6, to rest. Thus an Arab, when relating the history 

of his day^s march, says, “ Komna fi el fadjer, wa keyalna alA el 
ma'a, wa shaddeyna wa ed-dhal bettoul es-shaksz, wa baad el ni- 
zoulhatteyna, wa beitna fi mattrah cl fiilani.” (»U!1 UJ ^^"1 ^ 

^ j j (J-jW j W^e started 

at day break, we rested at noon near the water, we set out again, 
when a man’s shadow was equal to his length, and after sunset we 
alighted and slept, in such and such a place. 

The Souakin caravans, like those of the Hedjaz, are accustomed 
to travel in one long file ; the Egyptians, on tlic contrary, march 
with a wide extended front ; but the former method is })rcferable, 
because if any of the loads get out of order, they can be adjusted 
by leading the camel out of the line, before those behind liave 
come up ; in the latter case, tlic whole caravan must stop, when 
any accident happens to a single camel. 'I’he caravans from 
Bagdad to Aleppo and Damascus, consisting sometimes of two 
thousand camels, marching abreast of each othei-, extend over a 
space of more than a mile. Our Souakin traders obliged their 
slaves to lead each of the camels by a halter, and upon every false 
step made by the animal they applied the whip to the leader. 

I was much amused by a circumstance which took place to day, 
during our halt at noon : the black merchants had bought a sheep, 
and after it was killed a part of the meat was distributed among 
the slaves ; some of it was offered to me, but I reluscd it, because 
meat always made me very thirsty ; it had this effect upon the 
slaves who ate it, and unfortunately for them, their masters had no 
wa'erleft in the Gerbes. A boy came tome with a bone he had 
just, been gnawing, and offered it to me, remarking that the best 
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part of the meat was still remaining on it, if I would give him a drink 
of water for it; ‘ my master,' he added, ‘ has sent to Gangerab with 
the Souakin people, and if his water-skins return filled, I faithfully 
promise to repay you the draught.' The greediness of this little 
fellow in devouring his allowance of meat, together with his attempt 
to cheat me, by offering me the bone, and promising what he 
knew he could not perform, presented as complete a picture of the 
Oriental character in low life, as could be drawn ; he failed how- 
ever in his artifice, for I drank with my slave the last drop of 
water left in the skin. 

We had a long afternoon's march over the saline plain. I saw a 
Gazelle of the largest size, almost as tall as a stag, with long 
pointed horns. A Souakiny approached it near enough to throw 
his lance at it, but missed it. 'fowards sun-set we came in sight 
of Souakin, and halted near a small village, or rather encamp- 
ment, after a day’s march of ten or eleven hours. The greater 
part of the merchants proceeded immediately to the town ; but 
myself and companions thought it more prudent to enter it in 
the day time. 

June reached the invirons of Souakin at the end of 

two hours, and pitched our little sheds at about twenty minutes 
walk from the town. 

Souakin is situated at the extremity of a narrow bay, 

about twelve miles in depth and two in breadth. Towards the 
bottom of the bay are several islands, upon one of which the town 
itself is built, separated from its suburb, called El Geyf (uJJll), 
which stands on the main land, by an arm of the sea about five 
hundred yards wide. The harbour is on the east side of the town, 
anil is formed by a prominent part of the continent. The arm of 
the sea on tlie west side affords no anchorage for ships of any size. 
The islands, as well as the whole of the surrounding country, are 
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sandy, and produce nothing but a few shrubs, or low acacias. 
The town upon the island is built in the same manner as Djidda ; 
the houses have one, or two stories, are constructed of blocks of 
madrepores, and have a neat appearance ; but the greater part of 
them are falling to decay ; the suburb El Geyf, on the contrary, 
is rapidly increasing in size and population, and is now larger than 
the town itself. On the south-east side of the town, near the 
harbour, some ancient walls indicate the former existence of for- 
tifications. It is within the precincts of these walls that the Aga 
resides, and the ships generally anchor just under the windows 
of his house. Two or three rusty iron guns lie dismounted upon 
the rubbish of the ruined walls, which at present afford not the 
slightest protection to the town. The Aga's house is a mean 
building, but commands a fine view over the bay towards the 
sea ; near it are some wharchouses, and a wharf, at which were 
lying the shattered hulls of several small ships, for no body has 
here the means or skill to repair vessels when once damaged. 

The number of houses in Souakin is about six hundred, of which 
two-thirds are in ruins, for the madrepore with which they are 
built soon decays, unless constantly kept in repair. The only 
public buildings in the town are three moscpies. In the suburb El 
Geyf are a few houses of stone, built rather in the Soudan than 
Arabian style, having large courtyards ; the other dwellings are 
formed of mats, like those of the Nubian Bedouins. El Geyf con- 
tains one mosque. 

At half an hour’s distance from El Geyf are the w^ells which sup- 
ply Souakin, the suburbs, and tije shipping, with water ; they are 
about a dozen in number, and within fifty yards of each other ; near 
them stand a few Nebek trees. One of the wells is lined with 
stone, the others are mere holes dug in the ground. The water of 
a few of them is tolerable, but in none of them is it good. In the 
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town are cisterns for holding rain water ; but they are in ruins, and 
nobody will incur the expense lif repairing them. 

All those concerned in the maritime trade, and about the ship- 
ping, and those connected with the government, reside upon the 
island, while the native Arabs and the Soudan traders live in the 
Geyf, where the market is kepi. 

The inhabitants of Souakin, like those of all the harbours in the 
Red Sea, are a motley race ; one principal class, however, is con- 
spicuous ; the forefathers of the chief families of the Arabs of Sou- 
akin were natives of Hadramout, and principally of the town of 
Shahher, the harbour of that country in the Indian ocean. They 
came hither, according to some, about a century ago ; others state 
that they arrived soon after the promulgation of the Islam ; it is 
from them that the ('ollcctivc population of the town has obtained 
the name of Iladhercbe^ with foreigners; but the inhabitants them- 
selves draw a strict line of distinction between the true Hadhcrebe, 
or descendants of^the natives ol‘ Hadramout, and the other sellers, 
wliom llu;y term Souakiny (^^). M'o the latter V)elong many indi- 
viduals oflhc Bedouin tribes of lladendoa, Amarer, the Bisharein, 
and others of Arabian and of Turkish origin. 'I’he former are inti- 
mately mixed with the Hadherebe, and retain their Bedouin names 
even in the town. Those of Turkish origin are, for the most part, 
descendants of Turkish soldiers, who, in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, during the reign of Selim the Great, were sent here, 
after that emperor had conquered Egypt, to garrison Souakin, in 
the same manner as those who occupied Assouan, Tbrim, and Say. 

♦ Thus pronounced in the vulgar dialect of the Iledjaz, instead of Hadhareme, the 
pliual of Hadhramy, or a native of Hadhar el Mout meaning in Arabic, 

Come death,’’) and which Europeans have converted into Hadramout. The people oi' 
Hadramout are famous for emigrating ; large colonics of them are found in all the towns 
of the Yemen and Hedjaz. I'he greater part of the people of Djidda, and the lower 
class of the inhabitants of Mckka, arc from the same country. 
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Many of them assert that their forefathers were natives of Diar- 
bekr and Mosul ; but the present fece have the African features 
*and manners, and are in no respect to be distinguished from the 
Hadherebe. There are at Souakin also a few Turkish merchants, 
masters of ships, refugees, &c. &c. descended from later settlers ; 
but these have long forgotten the Turkish language, and are 
now connected both by interest and consanguinity with the des- 
cendants of the people from the towns of Arabia, who are numer- 
ous here, and who wear the dress of the inhabitants of the towns 
*in the Hedjaz, and have all the customs and manners of that 
country. Thus two principal races of people are conspicuous in 
Souakin: 1. the Bedouins, who comprise the Hadherebe, Haden- 
doa, &.C. &c,, including the descendants of the ancient Turks : 
2. the towns-people, who are either Arabs of the opposite coast, or 
Turks of modern extraction. I’hc Bedouins intermarry among 
themselves ; but it is difficult for a townsman to obtain a Bedouin 
girl ; Jh® daughters of the principal families are given to none but 
Bedouins. The latter inhabit the suburbs El Geyf; the towns- 
people live upon the island. 

The government of Souakin is in the hands of the Emir el 
Hadherebe, who is chosen from among the first families of the 
tribe; these are five in number, and are distinguished from the 
others by the Bisharye word Orteyga, which means Patricians. 
The jurisdiction of El Geyf is in the hands of the Emir, but 
his authority over the Bedouins i? trifling, though he presides 
in their councils. He is nominally dependent upon the Pasha 
of DJidda, but his conduct is legulated by the strength or weak- 
ness of his superior. When the Sherif Ghaleb held DJidda, 
and was hard pressed on all sides by the Wahabi, the Emir was 
quite independent of the Sherif; since the conquest of the He- 
djaz by Mohammed Aly, Pasha of Egypt, he has entered into 
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terms with the Pasha. He is confirmed annually in his office 
by whoever happens to be governor of Djitlda, and is generally 
invested with the power of collecting in the Geyf the customs 
which the Hadherebe levy upon the caravans from the interior. 
For several years he had paid nothing for this privilege to the 
Sherif ; at present his fear of Aly Pasha leads him to purehase the 
collectorship annually at the rate of about forty ounces of gold, 
or eight hundred Spanish dollars. 

The Emir has no insignia of royalty about him, except his yellow 
M’urkish slippers, which, according to ancient custom, he is obliged 
to wear, and the small 'I’akye, or Arabian bonnet ; these form a 
singular contrast with his Bedouin dress; and as it is not thought 
decorous to wear the bushy Bedouin hair with the bonnet, he is 
obliged also to shave his head. He has two or three men attached 
to his establishment, as olllccrs, or spies to find out the exact num- 
ber of slaves and merchandize imported by every caravan. He 
resides in the Ceyf, and is altogether different from the Shikh of 
the Hadherebe, who has nothing whatever to do with the Turkish 
government, being chosen merely for the administration of their 
internal affairs. 

'Phe 'Purkish government is represented in Souakin by a custom 
house officer, who lives on the island, and Avho bears the title of Aga. 
He commands the town, but his influence is greatly circumscribed 
by the power of the Hadherebe ; it is at present even insignificant, 
and before the concuiest of Arabia by Moliamnied Aly it must have 
been held in great contempt. 'Phe Pasha of Djidda isalsoWaly 
(Jtj) or govermu' of Souakin, and has therefore the right to send a 
representative here ; a right which has never been disiiuted by the 
Souakinese, although they preserve the tradition that Souakin,* 
before it was annexed to Djidda, had its own Pasha, sent from 
Constantinople. The Aga has no other means of maintaining the 
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litlle authority he possesses, than by living on good terms with the 
Emir, whom he either permits, or aids to extort sums from weak 
individuals in the Geyf, in order that he may receive the Emir’s 
assistance in the collection of the customs on the island. During 
late years the Aga has farmed the customs of the maritime com- 
merce of Souakin, and has paid annually into the treasury at 
Djidda three thousand two hundred dollars for this jft’ivilege; it 
is supposed that he gains two or three thousand dollars a year by 
it, and that this sum might be doubled if the customs were strictly 
jiaid ; but A'^ery little can ever be obtained from the lladlierebe, 
who arc the richest individuals. The customs are levied upon all 
merchandize imported, principally India goods and sj)ices destined 
for the .Soudan markets, and upon all the imports (Voin Soudan 
which are shipped at Djidda for other countries, consisting chictly 
of slaves, hor.ses, and tobacco ; two dollars are ])aid on every 
slave, and three on every horse. Dhourra ])asscs duty free, as do 
the articles Avhich remain in Souakin. 

The Aga is either re-api)oinled, or a new one sent, annually. 
'The present Aga is a man of the name of ^’"etnak (cl/.*..), a native 
of Djidda, whose father Avas a iladji from .Mosul, settled in the 
Hedjaz. In the time of the Sherif, Yemak Avas the buffoon of the 
court, and a broker in the market of Djidda. When Mohammed 
.\ly arriA^cd, he ingratiated himself Avilh the Osmanlis by means of 
his scanty knowledge of their language, and after having served the 
Turks as a mediator Avith, and sp> upon the Sherif, he Avas ap- 
pointed to his present situation. lie is a man of the meanest 
disposition, and has rendered himself ridiculous by affecting to 
adopt the Osmanii customs in siich a place as .Souakin ; the 
titles of Khaznadar, Selehdar, Kahwedji Bashy, Bash Keteb, See. 
Avhicli arc those of a Pasha’s officers of treasurer, sAvord-hearcr, 
cup-bearer, chief stcrctary. See.; are bestowed by him upon his 
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miserable servants ; young slaves wait on him, in imitation of Ma- 
fnelouk boys, and he talks with as much consequence as a Pasha 
of three tails, intermixing his broad vulgar Arabic dialect with a 
few Turkish expressions. The Aga has five or six soldiers of the 
mercenaries of Yemen, such as are found in the service of the 
Sherif of Mekka and of all t he chiefs of Arabia; they are 
paid by the Aga out of his own revenues; and they form the only 
garrison of Souakin, whence it may easily be conceived that 
the I’urkish authority is little respected here. 'I’hese soldiers 
hardly dare stir out of the island, for fear of being insulted*; 
and the Aga himself, for obvious reasons, never enters the 
Geyf. When any disputes happen, the Hadherebe generally 
interfere, and the Aga is obliged to waive his authority. The 
Bedouins pay only half the customs levied upon other traders ; 
and I have often heard them plainly tell the Aga that they 
had no money to pay more. 'J'he soldiers who, during the 
night, arc put into the ships anchored under the Aga's win- 
dows to watch for smugglers, frequently get a beating or a duck- 
i»ig ; even the Aga is insulted in his own house ; yet he bears it 
all with complacency, and tells the peo[)lc that if he were not so 
much their friend, he would write thundering letters to the Pasha, 
and. draw a terrible storm upon their heads. When the Bedouin 
who has insulted him is gone, he curses him behind his back in 
Turkish, and vents his rage upon his owm servants : he one day 
said to me, when a Bedouin, who in the heat of dispute had called 
him a liar had just left the room, “ You see me put up 

with these people ; but they will at last learn to know' the resent- 
ment of the Turkish government, for the vengeance of the Turks 
when once exerted is terrible. 1 continue to ward olF the arm of 
vengeance from them, because if the Pasha were to send an ex- 
pedition, the whole place would be ruined, and many ingocent 
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individuals would perish/’ In fact, were it not for their secret appre- 
hensions of such an expedition from Djidda, which might with the 
greatest ease suddenly fall upon them and destroy both towns, this 
people would, no doubt, throw off all submission, and publicly as- 
sert their independence. But the smallest brig of war might compel 
the place to surrender. About twenty or thirty years since a Pasha 
ot Djidda sent hither a corps of about two hundred soldiers, who 
plundered the Geyf; they were afterwards besieged lor some time 
by the Bedouins, in the governor’s house, and adjoining buildings, 
but they contrived at last to get off with their booty. 'I’he Wahabi, 
after the conquest of Mekka,scnt two commissioners to Souakin, to 
exhort the people to embrace the doctrines of their chief; but they 
were not permitted to proceed to Gevf, and were obliged soon to 
re-embark. During the power of the Wahabi the peo[)lo of Soua- 
kin were allowed to trade with Djidiia; but Saoud, the \Vahabi chief, 
who had seen several of them at Mckka, with llicir bushy hair while 
with grease, obliged them to (a>vcr their heads with a handkerchief, 
like the Arabian Bedouins. 

The Hadhercbe, and the J3edouins of Souakin, have exactly the 
same features, language, and dress, as the Nubian Bcxlouin.s. 
They are clothed chiefly in the Dammour imported from Sennaar ; 
but the better classes of both sexes wear the Nubian shirt, made of 
Indian cambric ; they have, however, one dress, which is seldom 
seen in other parts of Nubia ; it consists of a long piece of cambric, 
one end of which is wrapped rou id the loins, while the other, 
thrown across the breast and left shoulder, hangs loosely down over 
the back, leaving the legs, and the greater part of the upper body, 
entirely naked : this is the favourite neglige of the Iladherebe ; and 
if to it be adde d a handsome pair of sandals, three or four large 
amulets hanging over the left elbow, like those worn in the couh- 
tries on the Nile, a sword and Korbadj in the hands, the thick and 
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bushy hair white with grease, and a long wooden skewer sticking 
in iti to scratch the head with, the whole will afford a tolerable 
picture of a Souakin Bedouin. In general they have handsome 
and expressive features, with thin and very s1?ort beards. Their 
colour is of the darkest brown, approaching to black, but they 
have nothing of the Negroe character of countenance. They are 
a remarkably stout and muscular race. 

The inhabitants of Souakin have no other pursuit than that of 
commerce, either by sea, or with Soudan. They export the com- 
modities which they receive from the African continent, to all the 
harbours of the Hodjaz and Yemen, down to Mokha, but chieffy 
to Djidda and Hodeyda. In Djidda they have a quarter of the 
town allotted exclusively to themselves, Avhere they li\c in huts 
made of rushes, like those of El Geyf. Many of the Iladherebe 
Bedouins, after visiting Seminar, perform the journey to the i\ra- 
bian coast, but others sell their African mcrehandiire to the ti aders 
in Souakin, by whom they arc exported to Arabia^ Besides the 
articles of trade from Shendy and Sennaar; namely, slaves, gold, 
tobacco, incense, and ostrich feathers, no ship leaves Souakin for 
any part of the Arabian coast, Avithout liaving its hold filled Avith 
Dliourra from Taka; and they furnish nearly the Avhole of the 
Hedjaz Avith water-skins, leathern sacks, and leather in hides ; the 
water-skins are bought up in the five principal towns of the 
Hedjaz, as well as in the open country ; the sai;ks are bought by 
the Bedouins only, Avho use them to carry their provisions in. 
These articles form a very profitable branch of trade, for as cattle 
in general is very scarce ii\^he Hedjaz, from the Avant of pas- 
turage, and as great numbers of Avater-skiiis are Avanted for the 
pilgrims to Mekka, the skin sowed up is Avorth as much at Djidda 
as the sheep is worth at Souakin. They are also exported, 
but in smaller quantities, to the Yemen ; and I have seen them in 
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the market of Suez ; they arc preferred to all other water-skins, on 
account of the well-tanned leather and the excellence of the sew- 
ing. The hides ar^^tanned as in Upper Egypt, and along the Nile 
with the pulse of the acacia, which 1 have frequently had occasion 
to mention jjSJl El djeloud madboughin b’el ka- 

rad.) All the Bedouins in the vicinity of Souakin, sell their hides 
in the market there, and take Dhourra in return. The leather and 
cow-hides which are exported to Djidda, are used in Arabia to make 
sandals ; but the best hides imported into the Hedjaz come from 
Massouah. Souakin also exports butter* to Djidda. During the 
HadJ, both Mekka and Djidda principally depend upon Souakin 
and Massouah for this article; its consumption is very great in those 
places, nhere it is used by all ranks, and where the poorest man 
will expend half his daily income in order to have plenty of butter 
to his dinner, and that he may drink at least a quarter of a pound 
of it every morning for his breakfast. While 1 resided at Djidda 
butter rose tq^ one half above its usual price, because two shi])s 
loaded with it from Massouah had sold their c.argoes in tiic Yemen, 
instead of proceeding to Djidda. Mata made of Doum-leaves, 
of which every ship takes a quantity ; they are in general use 
throughout the Ued jaz and Yemen, where Doum trees an' scarc(', 
and where few people condescend to earn a livelihood by manual 
labour. The floors of the mosques at Mekka and Medina are 
covered with these mats, which are renew^ed almost annually by 
the donations of the pilgrims ; and few Hadjis quit Mekka with- 
out taking with them a very small neatly made Souakin mat, in 
the shape of a cai pet, for the purpo# of kneeling upon when they 

• It is in a liquid state, which is the .)nly kind of butter used in the black countries. 

It is made, as in Egypt and Arabia, by shaking the milk in goatskins till the butter 
separates 
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pray. The mats are manufactured by the Bedouins in the moun- 
tains near Souakin. A small shell-fish^ very common on the African 
coast, is also exported to Djidda. It is eaten chiefly by children 
and poor people ; it is called Sonimbak ( and is supposed, 
from its astringent properties, to be a remedy for the dysentery. 
Dhourra, water-skins, and mats are exported also to llodeyda, in 
the Yemen, which is the principal market for the horses brought 
by the Souakin merchants from the Nile countries. 1 have already 
mentioned that the Sherif of Yemen eagerly purchases African 
stallions to remount his cavalry ; a horse worth about twenty-five 
dollars at Sliendy, is sold at Hodeyda at one hundred or one hun- 
dred and filiy ; bat the risks are great, and many of the horses die 
during the passage from want of proper care on board the small 
country shij)s. Dromedaries of the Bisharye race, which is the 
finest in existence, are put on board the larger ships, and carried 
to Djidda, If they arrive safe, they arc sold at from sixty to eighty 
dollars each, or about eight times the sum paid for them at 
Souakin ; but half at least of those embarked die on tlie passage ; 
the freiglit for each is ten dollars. 

At Djidda the Souakin merchants purchase all the Indian goods 
wanted for the African markets, together with those articles of 
luxury which are in demand in Souakin ; such as dresses and or- 
naments for the Avoincn, household utensils, and several kinds of 
provision for the table, such as Imlian sugar, cotfee beans, onions, 
and particularly dates, which are not jiroduccd in any part of 
Eastern Nubia. A good deal of iron is likewise imported from 
Djidda, for lances and knives; they arc manufactured by common 
smiths, who are the only artisans I saw in Souakin, except masons 
and carpenters, and who furnish these weajions to all the Bedouins 
in a circuit of fifteen days journey. 
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Few foreign vessels, as I was informed, ever enter the harbour of 
Souakin except from stress of weather. The trade by ^ea is 
carried on principally with ships belonging to people of Souakin 
and Djidda, who are almost entirely occupied in sailing between 
the two coasts. No week passes without some vessel arriving from 
Djidda, or sailing for that port. During my stay only one ship 
sailed for Hodeyda, and another for Mokha, and nine for Djidda ; 
the ship for Mokha was laden with a considerable part of the slaves 
who had come with us in the caravan from Shendy, for natives of 
Souakin are settled in most of the towns of the Yemen, where they 
act as agents for their countrymen. One ship arrived from 
Djidda, and a small boat from liolieya; there were besides four 
or five vessels in llie harbour, bound for the Arabian coast. These 
ships are often manned by Bedouins, who are as exjtert in hand- 
ling the rigging, as they are in tying the ropes of their camels loads ; 
but the greater jtart of the sailors are Somaulys from the African 
coast lying between Abyssinia and Cape Guardafui, and who are 
the most active mariners in the Red Sea. The pilot is usually a 
man from Djidda or Yemen. 'T’he people of Souakin are active 
fishermen, and have a dozen small fishing boats constantly at sea. 
Fish is always found in the market, but very few Bedouins will 
touch it. Pearls are sometimes found in the neighbourhood by 
the fishermen. Souakin, upon the whole, may be considered as 
one of the first slave-trade markets in Eastern Africa ; it imports 
annually from Shendy and Sennaar from two to three thousand 
slaves, equalling neaily in this respect Esneand Siout in Egypt, 
and Massouah in Abyssinia, where, as I afterwards learnt .at 
Djidda, there is an annual transit from the interior of about three 
thousand five hundred slaves. From these four points, from the 
.southern harbouis of Abyssinia, and from the Somauly and 
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Mozambik coast, it may be computed that Egypt and Arabia 
draw an annual supply of fifteen or twenty thousand slaves brought 
from the interior of Africa. 

1’he market of Souakin is held in the Geyf, in an open space 
surrounded by huts, where almost the same articles are cxpose,d 
for sale as at Shendy, All the surrounding Bedouins take from 
hence their supplies of T3hourra and Daramour, in exchange for 
hides ; the selling of Dhourra to the northern Bedouins is very 
advantageous to the lladhercbeand lladendoa, who have an exclu- 
sive intercourse witlt Taka. At the market of El Geyf I saw for 
the first lime after four monlhs, Dliourra loaves for sale ; these with 
butter form the only food of the poor classes in the town. In all 
small concerns, the currency is Dhourra, which is measured by 
handfuls or with the same sized Moud as at Shendy : for greater 
bargains dollars are used. Neither the piastre, nor the para, nor t!>e 
gold coins of 'rurkey are taken : but they have old paras cut into 
four parts, which are j)aid for articles of little value. Sales to a 
large amount are paid by Wokyc, or the ounce of gold, which has 
its fixed value in dollars. 

'The manners of the people of .Souakin are the same as those I 
have already described in the interior, and 1 have reason to believe 
that they are (•oiiimon to the whole of Eastern Africa, including 
Abyssinia, where the character of the inhal)ilants, as drawn by 
Bruce, seems little dift’erent from tl'.at of these Nubians. I regret 
that 1 am compelled to represent all the nations of Africa which I 
have yet seen, in so bad a light. Had 1 viewed them superficially 
I might have been scrupulous in giving so decided an opinion, but 
having travelled in a manner which afforded me an intimate ac- 
quaintance with them, I must express my conviction that they arc 
all tainted more or less uecjdy with ill faith, avarice, drunkenness, 
and debauchery. The people of Souakin partake of these vices 
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with their neighbours of the desert, and in cruelty surpass them. My 
not being ill treated by the Souakin merchants in the caravan must 
not be adduced as a proof of their kindness of disposition. The se- 
cret fears of the Turks, which the entrance of Mohammed Aly into 
the Hedjaz had generally inspired, together with the apprehension 
of bein" brought to an account, if it should be known at Souakin 
and Djidda, that an Osmanly* had been ill-treated by them, were 
probably a powerful protection to me, although not a motive suf- 
ficient to induce them to shew rne the smallest kindness on the 
route. 1 do not recollect a single instance of their condes- 
cending to assist me in loading my camel, or filling my water 
skin, of interpreting for me, or of rendering me any of those 
little services which travellers are in the habit of interchanging : 
on the contrary, they obliged me, on difl'erent occasions, to 
furnish them with provisions and waiter ; and in the evening their 
slaves w'cre often sent to me to ask for a part of my supjicr for 
their masters, or to demand permission for the slave to cat with 
mine, under pretence that he had not had time to cook his supper. 
The intimacy of the pco))le of Souakin with the Nubian Bedouins, 
and the unsettled state oftlieir own government, have been the 
principal causes of their degenerating from the character of their 
Arabian ancestors. 1iicy have every where on the coast of the Red 
Sea, tiic character of avarice and ingratitude, or, to use the expres- 
sion of an Arab of Yembo • “ Though you give them water from 
the holy well of Zemzem to drink v hen they are thirsty, yet they 
will suffer you to choke with thirst even when their own wells are 
full” ( ^ jrfi 3 CJ^ ' lal ’ uud 

this character is confirmed by the testimony of all those w ho have 
had an opportunity ol observing them in their houses. At Souakin, 

* 1 Lad assumed the name of Osnianly on quitting Shendy, having there heard that 
there was an officer of the Vasha at Souakin, and another at Massouab. 
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the law of the strongest alone is respected, and it is impossible to 
carry on business without purchasing the protection of some pow- 
erful Hadhcrebe. Every day some bloody quarrel takes place 
among them. Their bodies, principally their backs, are covered 
with scars ; and a man, far from being reproached as a murderer, 
prides himself in the number of persons he has slain in private quar- 
rels, and the sums he has paid as the price of blood. 'I’hrcc or four 
years ago a slave belonging to one of the chiefs of the Hadhcrebe 
spread terror through the whole town. IJc was superior to every 
body in strength, as well as in courage and enlerj)rise; and after 
committing the most horrible crinms, and murdering upwards of 
twenty persons, he quitted his master, who through fear still con- 
tinued to [)rotcct him. He was at last killed by a youth, whose mo- 
ther he had attempted to ravish. While 1 was sitting one day with 
the Aga, a poor sailor entered with afresh sword-wound in his side, 
begging the Aga to protect him from a Hadhcrebe, who was attempt- 
ing his life, 'riic Aga advised him to make up the matter amicai)!y , 
and gave him two measures of Dhourra to console hliv\. Hospita- 
lity is as litde knowm here as at I’aka. Bou>:a huts and public women 
are as common as in any part of Nubia ; but I do not believe that 
any Hadhcrebe woman dares openly to prostitute herself. The 
druggists shops in the market are kept exclusively by public wo- 
men, who are Abbyssiiiian slaves restored by their masters to 
liberty. All tlic women in El Gey f go unveiled ; those who reside 
on the island are veiled, and clothed like the women of Arabia. 

'I’liere is one coffee-house on the island, where all matters of impor- 
tance arc settled among the towns-peoplc and the Iladherebe. The 
coffee is paid for in Dhourra. The communication between theGeyf 
and the island is by rafts ; a handful of Dhoura is paid to the man who 
manages the raft ; but even this trifling fare the Souakin people 
are seldom willing to pay ; they strip, and fastening their cloak, 
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sandals, and sword upon their head, they swim across the channel, 
in the same manner as the Egyptians cross the Nile. They are the 
most expert swimmers I ever saw, and are particularly skilful in 
keeping the body, as high as the top of the shoulder, in an upright 
posture in the water, while they work their way with their lower 
extremities, as if they were walking on firm ground, and almost as 
fast.* 

The Bisharye language is generally spoken at Souakin ; the 
Arabic, though understood by every one in the Geyf, is spoken 
there with a bad accent, but the inhabitants of the town speak it 
as their native language, and Avilh the Djidda pronunciation. 
Among the neighbouring Iladendoas, who bring butter and shee[) 
to the market of El Geyf, I saw many individuals entirely ignorant 
of Arabic. 

The people on the island liave a Kadhi, a Mufti, a public school, 
and two or three persons belonging to the corps of Olemas. 'I’lic 
chief and richest man amongst them had filled the office of Aga 
during the time of the Sherif ; he was now at the head of an oppo- 
sition against the actual Aga, who Avas of Mohammed Aly’s aj)- 
pointment, and Avhose official acts his opponent had sufficient 
cause to censure. Before 1 left Souakin the Kadhi secretly cal- 
led me to his house, and gave me a letter, which he entreated rnc 
to carry to the Hedjaz, and to deliver into Mohammed Aly’s oAvri 
hands ; it contained a statement of complaints against Yemak, and 
the Iladherebe ; wherein the latter vere described as rebels, and 
as having proved themselves to be such by not permitting the 
coin of Mohammed Aly and the piastres of Cairo to pass current 
in tlie place, and by not attending the Friday's devotions, Avheii 

' This method o'* smimming is called, on the lakes in Swisserland, ‘ Water-treading.’ 
Da.s wasser stampfen. 
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public prayers were added for the Sultan and the Pasha. The 
complaints against Yeinak were, that he made the 'I’lirkish name 
ridiculous, that he stood in too much fear of the Bedouins, and 
that he disgraced his office by his unnatural propensities.* The 
letter was altogether a curious composition ; the most ridiculous 
titles were given ii^ it to the Pasha ; among others, he was styled 
Asad el barr wa fil el bahr the lion of the earth 

and the elephant of the sea. It was signed and sealed by a dozen 
supplicants ; and although I did not deliver it myself in the 
Hcdjaz, I took care that it was duly forwarded to the Pasha. 

'I'he inhabitants of Souakin use very few llre-arins, and few indi- 
viduals in the (.Jeyf dare fire a gun. 'i’hcy carry the same weapons 
as the Nubians, a sword, a lance, a target, and a knife. About a 
dozen horses are kept in the town ; in Avar, the bravest men 
mount upon dromedaries and surprise the enemy. Almost every 
house in the Geyf possesses a dromedary. The Bedouins of the 
Gcyf arc as indifferent about religion as those of the desert ; very 
few of them would be found, upon inquiry, to know how to pray 
in the Mohammedan form ; and I was told that even the fast of 
Ramadhan is little attended to. In the tOAvn the inhabitants 
are as strict in tlieir religious duties as sea-faring people usually 
are. 

I calculate the whole population of Souakin at about eight thou- 
sand souls, of whom three thousand live upon the island, and the 
rest in the Geyf. 

The cattle of the Souakin Bedouins are extremely numerous ; they 
are kept in the neighbourhood only during the months immediately 
following the rainy season, when the surrounding plains produce 

* Tills seems to be the only crime in the east whicl^ has not yet penetrated into 
Africa, where all classes express disgust and horror at the descriptions given by the 
returning pilgrims, of the unnatural excesses of the Turks and Arabians. 
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some pasture ; duriogthe rest of the year they are pastured /under 
the rare of shepherds, in the encampments of the Hadendoa, in 
the mountains of Dyaab, or Langay. An active and daily inter- 
course is kept up between the town and all these neighbouring 
Bedouins. 

About three hours from Souakin is a Wady,Jln the mountain of 
Dyaab ; it is watered by a rivulet, and is full of dale trees, which 
are all of the male species, and produce no fruit : a few Hadendoa 
live there at present. A report is current at Souakin, that when 
that place was the residence of a Pasha, a town stood in this Wady, 
which was much frequented by the Souakin people, and where 
the Pasha himself passed a part oi' the hot season, in cool retire- 
nient. 

Some of the Hadendoa inhabitants of the Ceyf cultivate, after 
the rains, a fertile plain called 'I'okar, situated about two days 
south of the town, and not far from the sea ; it is spacious, fer- 
tile, surrounded by mountains, and watered by torrents ; but its 
produce bears a very small proportion to the consumption of the 
town. 

About five hours north of Souakin, the chain of the Dyaab, 
already mentioned, advances considerably towards the sea ; and 
the projecting part forms the northern boundary of the territo- 
ries of the Bedouins Hadendoa ; beyond it begins the tribe of 
Amarer, an independent nation, unconnected with any of the 
former, wdiose encampments arc met with on the whole of the coast 
as far as the ishmd called Djebcl Mekowar. 'I’hese Amarer are 
friendly to the Hadendoa, but upon bad terms Avith the Bisha- 
rein; though it is said that they arc descended from the same 
progenitors. ^ 

Upon enquiry wlicther the road along the coast to Massouah 
was ever followed, 1 was told that nobody attempts it, and that tlie 
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only communication southwards is through Taka. From Souakin 
to Assouan is said to be from twenty to twenty-four days journey, 
but the road is not frequented. Last year, when the robber Naym 
interrupted the regular route between Slicndy and Upper Egypt, 
some enterprising Souakin merchants planned a journey to Egypt, 
through the country of the Bisharein, expecting to get a good 
price for their camels, ^slaves, and various articles of Indian 
produce. Although at war with the Bisharein, they procured 
a couj)lc of guides of that nation, to ensure their safety, and to 
point out the roads, and they* settled at the same time the pas- 
sage duties tliat were to be paid to the Bisharye chiefs. In 
Arabia traders travel safely in tliis manner through the terri- 
tories of hostile tribes, who dare not molest them, when ac- 
companied by some of their own *people. But the Africans are 
less scrupulous; at about half-way, the whole of the Souakin 
caravan was completely destroyed, and not a single individual 
escaped. It is not likely, therefore, that this route will ever be 
again attempted. The liadherebe have no intercourse whatever 
at present with those Bisharye tribes who people the desert to the 
east of the Amarcr and Iladcndoa, and northward of the former 
as high as the territories of the Ababrle. The Amarer and Haden- 
doa, although at war with the Bisharein, do not cheri.sh the same 
deadly hatred towards them as towards the Hadherebe, and some 
little traffic is carried on between them. The Amarer buy at 
Souakin their Dhourra, Dammour, and tobacco, which they barter 
with the Bisharein for cattle and hides. The principal settlement 
of the latter appears to be Olba (-U;), a high mountain close to the 
sea, with a small harbour, at about ten or twelve days from Sou- 
akin, and about fifteen days from Daraou in Upper Egypt. Their 
principal chiefs encamp in the valleys of this mountain, which is said 
to be extremely rich in pasturage, and to be* always inhabited by 
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several powcrfultribes. Its name is well known in Upper Egypt, 
and the Bedouins Ababde often repair thither with Dhourra, and 
cotton stuffs of Egyptian manufacture. It is also visited by the 
chiefs of the Ababde, for the purpose of collecting a certain 
tribute paid to them by these mountaineers for the permission 
of pasturing their cattle in the rainy season in that part of the 
northern Nubian mountains which the Ababde claim as their own 


patrimony ; but as the two tribes are often at war, the tribute is 
not regularly paid. 

I was told repeatedly, both in Upper Egypt and at .Souakin,that 
in the njcks near the shore in the viciftity of Djebel Olba there are 
excavated habitations, which appear to have been the work of the 
infidels. According to the testimony of several sea-faring people, 
Olba is the only tolerable hai^our on the African coast, between 
Kosseir and Souakin. 'I’lic Bishareiji have a regular marvel 
there, which is supplied IVoin Upper Egypt, Berber, ai\d indi- 
rectly from Souakin. Sometimes, but very rarely, small boats 
arrive there from Arabia for hides and butter ; but masters ol 
vessels arc afraid of the tieachcry of the Bisharein, and an; seldom 
willing to encounter this hazard, in addition to that of the voyage, 
although it affords the c'hance of great profits. It is said that 
camels are very numerous there, and that the Bisharein live almost 
entirely on their milk and flesh. 'I’liey cultivate no part of their 
valleys, though rivulets are said to be met with in several of them ; 
Dliouna is in conscqucjice dear b»‘ing all carried to them from a 
great distan(;c; the (piantity which costs two dollars in Upper 
Egypt will purchase a fine camel at Olba. It would be highly 
gratifying to visit this harbour, which I suspect has remained un- 
known to all modern travellers and navigators, and wliich, if 
examined, might perhaps at once settle the disputed points in the 
geogra])hy of this coast.* 

^ under I4th July, 
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When we j^rrived, on the morning of the 26‘lh of June, in the 
neighbourhood of the Geyf, I expected that we should immedi- 
ately enter the place; but this was not 'the established custom. 
The Souakin merchants repaired to llieir homes, while the party 
of foreign traders alighted at about twenty minutes walk from the 
town, near the wells which supply it with water ; and where we 
found a great number of Negroe Hadjis, who had been waiting 
several weeks for a conveyance to Djidda. As we were to remain 
here till our affairs should be settled with the chief of Souakin, 
who levies duties on all the. caravans, every one formed a small 
tent by means of a few poles, over which we tied mats. The 
brother of the chief paid us a visit in the afternoon ; and the next 
day the Emir himself came. We paid him half a dollar for each 
slave, which is the regular imposition. As the black merchants 
had some loads with them for which no regular duty is fixed, and 
were suspected also to have gold in their sacks, it was amicably 
agreed that the Emir, who was an old acciuaintance of theirs, should 
take two of their camels. The chief of the caravan takes besides, 
from every merchant who is not a Iladherebc, one dollar. With 
respect to myself, my camel had become so famous in the cara- 
van for his strength and agility, that the Emir wished to make it 
his own ; he told me that all camels brought from Soudan by 
foreign traders belonged to him by right, and therefore insisted 
upon taking mine. As I had calculated upon selling it here to 
defray my passage to Djidda, and felt confident that no such law 
existed, I refused to comply with the chiefs demand and insisted 
upon having our difl'crences referred to the Turkish custom-house 
oflScer. I was now in a place where J thought 1 might turn to 
account the Firmaan I had received from Ibrahim Pasha, as well 
as an old one given me by his father Mohammed Aly, when I left 
Cairo eighteen months ago, and before the latter had gone to the 

3 L 
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Hedjaz. Yet as I was not quite sure of the dispositions of these 
Bedouins and their obedience to the Pasha's authority, I said 
nothing of the Firmaanspi but demanded to be carried before the 
Aga, to whose commands I declared I should immediately comply, 
if he ordered me to deliver up the camel. The Einir from the 
first day of our arrival had interdicted me from passing ovdr to 
the island ; he now thought he might concert his* measures with the 
Aga himself to strip such an unprotected person as 1 appeared to 
be ; he acquainted the Aga with my^nrrival, and soon after carried 
me himself to the Aga’s house on tlie island. Whqn we entered, 
the Asa was sittins; lislenins; to some sailors ; I made him a low 
bow, when he addressed me in the 'I’lirkish language in such 
phrases as would be used in speaking to sena ants. Finding that I 
did not answer him in the same idiom, he exclaimed in Arabic, 
“ Look at that scoundrel ! he comes iVom his brethren the Maine*- 
louks at Dongola, and pretends not to know any thing of 'rurkish.” 
ItAvas true indeed, that in my face and beard I resembled more a 
Mamelouk tlian any other eastern native ; but every jicrson in 
the caravan knew that 1 had come from Egy|)t to Shendy, uml 
that I did not belong to the Mamclouks. Dongola being only 
from ten to sixteen days distant from Souakin some apprehensions 
had long been entertained lest the Mamelouks should endeavour 
to effect their retreat to this harbour, and attempt to join (he 
Wahabi in Arabia against their common enemy, Mohammed Aly 
Pasha, Hassan Djouhar one of their Kashefs, 

had passed through Souakin in his way to Mekka, in 1812, while 
Sherif Ghalib was master of DJidda, and it was well knowm 
that he had had several conferences with Saoud, the Wahabi chief. 
The Aga therefore thought, by pretending to consider me cither 
as a Mamelouk spy, or refugee, though he must have been con- 
vinced that I was neither, and by apprehending me as such, he 
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might seize my property with impunity, and also merit the thanks 
of his superiors at Djidcla, for his vigilance. I coolly told him 
that 1 had come to him for the purpose dF knowing from his own 
mouth, whether the Emir was entitled to my camel. “ Not only 
thy camel," he replied, “ but the whole of thy baggage must be 
taken and searched. We shall render a good account of them to 
the Pasha, depend upon it ; for you shall not impose upon us, you 
rascal, and you may be thankful if we do not cut off your head.”* 
I protested that I was nothin|; but an unfortunate merchant, and 
begged that he would not add to the sufferings I had already 
experienced. • It was my wish, for obvious reasons, to pacify him, 
if possible, without shewing my Einnaans, but Yemak soon obliged 
me to give'up this idea ; he began cursing and swearing in Turkish, 
and then calling an old cripple, to whom he had given the title of 
Waly, or police-officer, he ordered him to tie my hands, to put me 
in prison, and to bring my slave and baggage into his presence. 
I now thought it high time to produce my Firmaans, which I drew 
from a secret pocket in my Thabout ; one of them was written in 
'I’urkish, upon a piece of paper two feet and a half in length, and 
one foot in breadth, and was sealed with the great seal of Moham- 
med Aly ; the other, a smaller one, was written in Arabic, and bore 
the seal of Ibrahim Pasha, his son, in which Ibrahim termed me 
“ our man, Ibrahim, the Syrian” Radjilna Ibrahim 

es-Shamy.) 

When Yemak saw the Firmaans unfolded, he became com- 
pletely stupified and the persons present looked at me with amaze- 
ment. The Aga could read the Arabic only, but he kissed them 
both, put them to his forehead, and then protested to me, in the 

U j ^ ■ 
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most submissive terms, that it was the good of the public service 
alone, that had led him to treat me as he had done, and for which 
he begged me a thousand pardons. Nothing more was said about 
the Emir’s right to my camel, and he declared that I should 
pay no duty for my slate, though he was entitled to it. He 
very naturally asked me the cause of my appearance ; for by this 
time my dress, which had not been very splendid when I set out 
on my journey, was literally in rags. I replied that Mohammed 
Aly Pasha had sent me as a spy upon the Mamelouks, and to en- 
quire into the state of the Negroe countries, and that I had assu- 
med the garb of a beggar, in order to pass unmolested. Vcmak 
now began to consider me a great personage, and the natural con- 
sequence was, that he became afraid of me, and of tlic rej)orts I 
might hereafter make to the Pasha concerning his conduct and 
his government in Souakin. His behaviour became most servile ; 
and he offered me a slave girl, and a new' dress of his own, as a 
present, both of which I refused. During my slay at Souakin, I 
repaired daily to lus house to partake of a good dinner, of which 
I stood in great need, and to indulge myself in smoaking Yemak's 
Persian pipe. The people of the town laughed at seeing this man’s 
pride humbled by the attentions he thought it incumbent on him 
to shew to a beggar like me. My object was to fiml protection in 
his company, to recruit my strength by his good fare, and to save 
expense, for by this time I had only two dollars in my purse. 

Among the persons whom I frequently met at Yemak’s table was 
a Sherif, who during the reign of the Sherif Ghalib had been his 
officer of customs and Aga at Massouah, in which he had at first 
been confirmed by Mohammed Aly Pasha ; but was soon after 
dismissed on account of several fradulent transactions, and had 
taken refuge at Souakin. This man had known Mr. Salt during 
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his second visit to Abyssinia, and he told me that his master Gha- 
lib had given him strict orders to prevent, by every means in his 
power, any Franks, and English especially, from entering Abyssi- 
nia. As he had no knowledge who I really was, I had not the 
smallest reason for doubting what he. said. Lord Vulentia^ 
short stay at Souakin was remembered, and often spoken of as a 
singular event. 

I continued during the whole of my stay here to live with the 
Black merchants outside the Geyf, notwithstanding the pressing 
invitalions of the Aga to take up my abode in his house. I 
assisted them in smuggling several of their slaves into the town, a 
service which they repaid by ordering their slaves to prepare 
some dried meat for my voyage across the Red Sea. We lived 
surrounded by several hundred 'J’ckayrne, who were w^aiting 
for a passage, and who in the mean while earned their liveliliood 
partly by acting as j)orters (for the Souakin people are too 
proud to act as such), and partly in making earthen pots for the 
kitchens of the town. I sold my camel for four dollars only, for 
the Shikh of the Hadhercbe having declared that he wished to 
buy him, no other purchaser ventured to offer, and he was thus 
enabled to fix his own price. Worn down as it was with fatigue, 
it was still worth double that sum, for camels are of much the same 
value here, as on tlie Nile countries of Soudan. My camel had 
sometimes carried not only my baggage and w ater, but also my- 
self and slave, at times when we were both over-fatigued. In ge- 
neral I permitted the boy to ride four or five hours in the early part 
of the day, and tlien succeeded him myself for the remainder. The 
Souakin merchants were astonished at my condescension, in which, 
I must confess, that although humanity had some share, self-interest 
had still more ; for I knew that if the slave had been exhausted 
by fatigue, I should probably have soon shared his fate. During 
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my stay at Souakin the hottest and most violent Simoum occur- 
red that I ever remember to have experienced. ; The whole atmos- 
phere appeared to be in a blaze, and we escaped w'ith some 
^fBculty from being suffocated by the cloyds of sand that were 
blown about in every direction.. 

A small ship, one of those called Say in the Red Sea j had begun 
to load, and I informed the Aga of my intention to take my pas- 
sage on board of it. At any other time, and under other circum- 
stances, I should probably have gone from hence to Mokha ; for 
previous to my leaving Cairo, Colonel Missett, his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Resident in Egypt, among numberless kindnesses towards 
me, had done me the tavour to write to the East India Com- 
pany’s agent at Mokha, apprising him that a traveller of my descrip- 
tion might perhaps arrive there from the op[)ositc coast, and de- 
siring him to furnish me with money for rny future travelling ex- 
penses. It had been for some time a favourite project with me to 
visit the interior of the Yemen mountains, where the origin of most of 
the Bedouin tribes of Arabia is to be found, and where their ancient 
manners are said to subsist in all their original purity. In departing 
therefore from Upper Egypt 1 had intended to proceed from Mas- 
souah or Souakin, whichever of the two places 1 should reach, to 
Mokha, and from thence to Sana, the capital of the Yemen, where 
I might hope to join the Yemen pilgrims in their annua! route over 
the mountains to Mokka. The p. rformance of this journey would 
have been of considerable advantage to Arabian geography, and 
it might, perhaps, have led to interesting facts respecting Arabian 
history. But the information I collected at Souakin respecting 
the war in the Uedjaz soon made me abandon this project; the 
head quarters of Mohammed Aly were then at Tayf, and his ad- 
vanced corps was several days journey to the south of that place, 
in the very mountains where I should have passed, and where the 
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greatest body of the Wahabi forces was collected. There was not 
the smallest chanc6 of my passing through these fanaticS) who 
would have certainly taken me for a Turkish spy, and sacrificed me 
to their vengeance. 

The Aga cydered the master of the ship to give me a free pat- 
sage, and to put on board some provisions for me, consisting of 
dates and sugar, the best articles of his own store-room. We 
embarked in the evening of the 6th of .July. When I saw the 
great number of people assembled on board, I repented having 
taken my passage in this ship ; but I soon understood that from 
this time till the month of the Jladj (November) every vessel that 
sailed from Soviakiu would be etpially crowded with passengers. 
My old companions the Black merchants were too numerous 
including their slaves, to lind room in this vessel, they therefore 
tletermined to wait till another opportunity ; they arrived atDjidda 
about three weeks after mo. Our ship, or rather boat, for it was not 
more than between thirty and forty feel long, and nine feet broad 
in the widest part, had only one sail, ami was (\u\te open, without 
either deck or awning. It had taken in Dliourra as ballast ; the 
baskets* were covered with several layers of mats and hides, upon 
which one hiindi cd and four persons, including the crew, were to 
be accommodated ; of these fifty were 'rckayrne men and u'omen, 
and fifty were slaves, belonging cither to Black or to Souakin mer- 
chants, who w'cre on board. During the . night, about fifteen per- 
sons were sent on sliore, to whom the Reis returned their fare, 
which they had paid in advance, but there were still eighty-nine 
persons in the ship when w e sailed the next morning. The avidity 
of the masters in thus overloading their vessels often causes their 
ruin ; about six month's ago, two ships on their way from Djidda 

* Dhourra is trans}X)rled fnmi Taka to Souakin in baskets two of mIucIi make a 
earners load, and in these it is shipped to Djidda. 
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to Souakin, with a number of Negroe pilgrims on board, were 
wrecked on the coast at a short distance to the north of Souakin ; 
a few iives only were saved, and the cargoes were entirely lost. No 
year passes without accidents of this sort happening ; but the 
Arab sailor says — “ Allah is great !” — and fbllows tlje practice of 
his predecessors. 

PASSAGE FROM SOUAKIN TO DJIDDA. 

Jul^ 7th . — We remained in port the whole of the morning, wait- 
ing for a supply of water, 'I'hc Tekayrne and their slaves pay 
one dollar a head for their passage ; each of them ha§ his water- 
skin suspended over the side of the vessel. Provisions of water for 
the master and crew, and for the Souakin mercliants, for three 
days, arc kept in a few large jars standing on the prow. 'I’he sailors 
and Souakin people dealt heavy blows among the bhurks, who 
were fighting with each other for room in the vessel. We sailed 
in the evening, and anchored after midnight, at the month of the 
bay of Souakin, where a stnall ruined bastion or watch tower 
stands. Here the pilot who had brought us out of the ch.inncl 
left us, to return by land to El Gcyf. 

Jub/ Sth. We sailed after sun-rise, with a good wind ; the 
course was north wa id along the coast, at the distance of four or 
five miles, amongst rocks and coral-reefs. At three o’clock P. M. 
we entered a very narrow creek, of dangerous access, called Da- 
goratag : the breadth, at the entrr'^j, was hardly sufficient to 
allow a ship of any size to veer round, but the depth of water 
was considerable, except close in-sbore. The beach is sandy and 
gravelly, with some trees and shrubs growing upon it. The Be- 
douin iidiabitants, who are of tho tril^e of Atnarer, soon ran down 
to demand ihei; harbour dues, which consist of about one dollar’s 
worth of Dhourra, and must be paid b/ all ships touching at this 
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harbour. They sold us at the same time, some milk. All these 
anchorages are called by the Arabs, Merasy 
July 9th. We sailed after sunrise ; it is the practice in all parts 
of the Red Sea to sail at this hour, and to anchor in a port in the 
afternoon ; Jhe mariners never depart from this custom till they 
are obliged to stand over to the opposite coast. 'I’he ignorance 
of the Arabians in navigation obliges them to proceed with great 
caution in this dangerous sea. Conscious of their want of skill, 
and of the insufficiency of their vessels, they avoid encountering 
an open sea or an adverse wind. The smaller ships have neither 
logs nor compasses on board, or if they have, never make much 
use of them. Our captain’s plan was to proceed along shore as 
far as Djebel iNIekouar. 'I'liis is the common route of the Souakin 
vessels during the prevalence of the northerly breezes, as the wind 
from thence is usually fair for stretching across to Djidda. Ships 
bound Irom Souakin to Aloklia generally proceed southward along 
the African coast, anchoring in some port evciy evening, till they 
reach IVlassouah, from whence they cross over to the Arabian shore. 
In the northern part of the Red .Sea, the vessels bound from Kosseir 
to Djidda cross over to the nearest point of the opposite coast, 
and then proceed along shore to Djidda. On the contrarj', 
those from Djidda to itosseir follow the coast as high as ^e 
latitude of Moyla, or Ras Mohammed, and cross from thence, by 
the help of the northerly winds. These coasting voyages are still 
more necessary to the Souakin slave vessels, because they are 
generally so full of passengers and slaves as to be obliged to take 
in a daily supply of water. , 

We had a fair westerly wind this morning. The Blacks were all 
sick, no person had room sufficient to stretch out his limbs, and 
we were confined the whole day in the same position, exposed to 
the heat of the sun ; the sailors were obliged to walk over the 

3 M 
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passengers to do their work, and the whole vessel was a scene 
of confusion and quarrelling. In the course of the morning wc 
passed the tomb of a Shikh named Berghout ^ 

cupola over it, built upon the beach by Souakiri sailors, who 
revere him as the protector of mariners. We sa\v a great number of 
dolphins, of the same size and shape as those seen on the coast 
of Egypt, near the moutlis of the Nile ; the sailors would not allow 
me to throw a lance at them ; to wound one of them they think 
will be attended with disaster to the voyage. Soon after mid-day 
wc anchored in the bay of GayayA^ ; we had sailed almost the whole 
morning among rocks just appearing al)ove water. In sailing 
into the bay we ran ashore, an accident which often happens; 
ihe sailors are in the habit of entering these creeks in lull sail ; when 
at a certain distance from the beach, they suddenly furl the sail, 
and let the vessel run up to the ancliorage ; but they often mistake 
the distance, and as they have no anchor in these small vessels, she 
is aground before she can veer round. The moment the sail is 
lowered three or four men jump overboard, with ropes fastened to 
grappling-irons, which they make fast to some coral rock or 
tree on shore. 'I'he passengers go on shore every evening, and 
often pass the night there. As we had no boat, and the vessid 
could not always be brought close in stiore, wc were sometimes 
obliged to wade or swim to the beach.* The Negroes encamped 
every afternoon in the same manner as they had done when crossing 
the desert. This evening I observed vhe whole beach to be covered 
with shells, and in the water among the coral rocks were number- 
less fishes of various shapes and colours. I was shewn the shell of 
the Sorombak, the fish of which is eaten by the Arabs all along 
the coasts of the Red Sea, and particularly in this part. Among the 

* It was on one of these occasions that a small sack of mine in which were all the col- 
lections I had made at Shendy, fell ov erboard through the negligence of a sailor. A few 
spcciinci.s of rocks still remain in my jxi&sctsion. 
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calcined shells, I saw those of the lobster. A partv of Amarer 
Bedouins came to the beach to sell water, sheep (throe fat slieej) 
for a dollar’s worth of Dhourra), shell-fish, boiled fish, ajid some 
hares,* and to receive the usual presents from the master of the 
vessel. These people were entirely ignorant of the Arabic lan- 
guage, and although wc were in much greater numbers than 
themselves, thej^ appeared to think very lightly of us, and behaved 
with little ceremony or civility. The bay of Gayayfi is one of 
the best anchorages on this coast ; even large ships might find 
shelter here in stress of weather. 

Julji loth. ^A good wind carried us before mid-day to the bay 
of Deroura, where we anchored, knowing that there is a copious 
well in the neighbourhood. Wc passed yesterday, as well as to- 
day, several other bays fretpiented by country sliips. Every pilot 
ijoj Robban) knows their situation, but long practice is wanted 
not to mistake the entrance, which is always through a labyrinth 
of shoals. The Tekayrnc went and filled their water-skins at 
the well, and after their return the captain obliged them to go a 
second time, to bring a sufficient quantity for the ship’s company. 
These poor people were, on all occasions, extremely ill-treated, 
although not one of them owed his passage to the captain’s 
charity ; the Souakin people and sailors cursed and beat them 
repeatedly in the course of the day, and obliged them to do the 
ship’s work, while they themselves sat at their ease smoaking their 
pipes : the water and provisions of the poor pilgrims were con- 
stantly pilfered by the crew, and they Averc crowded into as 
narrow a space as three persons would be in the seat of a 
carriage intended to carry but two. The ship’s company and 

• In the market of Souakin I often saw bares^ and was told that the Bedouins in the 
neighbourhood follow their footsteps in the sands, and surprise and kill them during the 
noon tide heat, while tliey rest under tlie sliade of the shrubs. 
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the merchants had every morning and evening fresh Dhourra 
bread, baked in a small oven on the prow, while the Negroes, who 
were never allowed to make use of the oven, fasted the whole day, 
till they could cook their supper on shore. If any of them at- 
tempted to take out a leaf of his papers, or to read or write his 
prayers, some Souakiny Avas sure to throw water over him, and 
spoil his book. At Souakin the Tekayrne, before they embark, 
are exposed to another inconvenience : instances having been 
known of black traders dressing their slaves like pilgrims in order 
to elude the duties levied upon them, the Aga has made it a pre- 
text for exacting duties upon free-born pilgrims, by insisting that 
they are slaves in disguise, and thus taking two dollars from each, 
though they may be able to prove the contrary. Por tliree or 
four months previous to the time of the Had) Souakin, is always 
full of Tekayrne, and they woukl be much more numerous were it 

not for the ill treatment they meet with from the people of Souakin, 

* 

and the dangers of the passage across the lied Sea; the dread of 
which, more than of the journey to the coast, discourages great 
numbers from coming. 

/«(// llth. The wind was adverse, and wc found ourselves 
greatly entangled among rocks. Wc passed a ruined castle, or 
large tower, situated two miles in-land. The Souakin people told 
me that.it had been built by an ancient Pasha of Souakin, near a 
well, and that it was a halting-place on the road, once frequented, 
between Kosseir and Souakin. 'J’he former existence of such a 
route through the mountains of Nubia had already been mentioned 
to me by the people of Upper Egypt, and the Pasha of Souakin, 
it was said, always travelled by this route from Egypt to his go- 
vernment. The Souakin people farther informed me, that at 
every halting place a similar tower was found ; but this they knew 
only by report, none of them having ever travelled the road. 
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In the mountains to the eastward of Daraon in Upper Egypt, 
three journeys from that village towards the Red Sea, is a plain 
with wells of sweet water, which is called Shikh Shadely (Jjli. 
from the tomb of a holy man, who is said to have died there, on 
the road from Kosseir to Souakin ; which passes by the wells. 
The tomb is held in great veneration by the Egyptians ; one of 
the Mamclouk Regs built a cupola over it, and people frequently 
make vows to visit the Shikh’s tomb, and there saeiifiee a sheep 
in his honour. 'I’he surrounding valleys are full of trees; and 
according to the statements of Jiiy informants there are some re- 
mains of buildings, and caverns cut in the rocks. I’he mountain 
has long had the reputation of containing emeralds, and most of 
the Arabian geographers confirm the opinion by their writings. 
Mohammed Aly Pasha having been informed of the tradition, sent 
in 1813 a party of soldiers to Shikh Shadely, accompanied by a 
Greek jeweller ol' Cairo, who was supposed to understand some- 
thing of precious stones. 'I’hey carried several hundred peasants 
with them, and after digging in the rocky ground, and in the plain 
near the tomb, in a place werea Mamelouk Beg had been reported 
to have found a stone of inestimable value, they happened, by a 
singular accident, to dig up a piece of green opaque glass, about 
eight cubic inches in size, tvith something of an emerald hue ; this 
was immediately declared to be the true stone, and carried as 
such in triumph to Cairo. When the jeweller passed through Esne, 
I had just arrived there, and saw the supposed treasure at the 
governor’s house ; but I took care not to damp the joy of the officer 
of the detachment, who no doubt considered that his fortune was 
made. I hetird afterwards that the news of the lucky discovery 
reached Cairo liefore the arrival of the treasure ; that the dis- 
coverers received a handsome present from the Pasha ; and that it 
was not till long afterwards that some connoisseur had the courage 
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lo assure his highness that the supposed (Muerald was nothing but 
a i)ie<‘C ol’ glass. It had been dug out of a tliiek bed of gyp- 
sinn, between ancient walls; and I have little doubt that a glass 
maiiufaclory was aiu'iently established on the spot. 'The sur- 
rounding mountains arc v«'ry well wooded, and the Ababdc Arabs 
burn there a large (pianlity of charcoal troin the acar'ia tices, 
which tliev carry to the Nile, from whence it is shipped by the 
merchants to Cairo. 'I'lie herbs Shich und Uothe liom 

winch the best Jvtdliy or soda is maihi aie common in thcy s,imc, 
mountain, and sand is found in plenty in the valleys ; this, there- 
fore, was a most convenient spot to ('slablish a manufac^tory of glass 
No doubt can be entertained that the ancient I’gyplians made usi 
ofu'lass vessels; fragments of which, of ihe most varied shapes and 
colours, are found in the ruins of all their towns, ll is even evi - 
dent that they must have attainc'd to considerabh; skill in this art, 
and that they had attem[)ted toimilale precious stones in glass ; llu 
during my stay at Esne, several small jiieces of glass were dug u|) 
amongst the ruiie. of Edfou ( ApoHinojiolis Magna), whiidi weic 
perfect imitations of the amethyst and lopax. 

Eetbi'c mid-day we entered the* bay of I’c'dja ; its (ailrain'e i'- 

easy, and the anchorage spacious. 'I’lic shiji’s yard was injured this 
morning through tin; unskilfulness of the sailors in lacking ; nothing, 
indeed,. can be more awkward than the manner in which ih' sc 
country ships are navigated ; none of tin; crew lias anv paiiieniar 
duly assigned lo him, and cvim v maiueuvre creates genc'ial confu- 
sion. 'I'lie captain h. s no real command over his men, wdio gene- 
rally do only cvhat they like, without attending cither to his or the 
pilot’s orders ; bnt as tin y an* great cowards, the consecpiences ot 
their ignorance piou U frccpu'iilly I’atal to tlie vessel than might 

This is ail Aiahic urmis. ; tlw naii'cs of tlie bays we luid hitherto risitecl an 
Risharyc. 
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he supposed. Whenever a iVesh breeze springs up, the Arabian sai- 
lor instantly (hrls his sails, and runs his vessel asliore, wlicrc he re- 
mains till it abates ; iftlie ship reaches the neighbourhood of a bay 
before noon, and doubts arc entertained from the slate of (he wind, 
of the possibility of rcaclung the next bay before sun-set, the lirst is 
at once entia’ed, and the wliole afternoon is [)assed in idleness ; 
for after the ship is made last, there they remain, however favour- 
able the wind may {)rov<',. 

I'l Fedja is a noted anchorage on this coast. We soon opened 
a market witii some I>e<louins, who brought us excellent water, 
'i’he momifains continue all along the; coast at aboiil Idiir (;r 
live miles distant from tiu; slmre, which rises gradually to their 
base, d’lu', Ixxich is sandy, with layers ol chalk, formed lyv cal- 
cined concliylias ; gnait mimbers of sh'dls are (;\ (“ryw’herc found, 
and it app( art'd to me that each species was generally confmed to 
a j)arlicu!ar spot on the coast. 'I’lien', wer(' hou'CvcM’ various sorts 
in (he bay of !‘il IVdia. I paiiicnlarly noticed the Sorombak, a!ul 
the small white, shell called at Cairo ^Voda which the 

(Jipst;v wuiiuai t»'ll fortunes, by tossing them up, as tlu'v pru- 
uaime(^ tin; porsfui's name, and by' ohserviiig the position in which 
they fall on the ground. 

Juhj We had a good wind, hnt w'ant of wafer ohligeil us 

|(» run ini<. tie. isiy of .\rakya long before noon. It was our prae- 
li(!e not to sj-il in the morning till tin; sun was sullicicntly high to 
n'lider shallo-. water and reefs visible aln good distance, for in most 
of these inirieatt' ehaniiels the [)ilol’s eye is his only guide. Late this 
evejung, the Arabs brought a large supply of water upon eamels 
and asses, which they had drawn from a reservoir of rain-water 
three or four hours distant in the niouiilains. 'The bay is com- 
posed entirely of calcined shells, and alVords a safe anchorage lor 
large ships. I fought here a hard battle with some of the Souakin 
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merchauts, who coji tinned to ill treat, by every means in their 
power, llic poor Negroes, and would listen to none of my rcf)rc- 
senlalions in their behalf. I'hcy had conceived a contcin[)tible 
opinion of mj’^self, notwilhstaiifling the respect they saw paid to me, 
at iSouakin, because 1 had not got a new dress, and because they 
thought that I had made myself too familiar with the Black wretches, 
as they termed them. 1 was seconded in my endeavours for the 
benetil ol the Tekayruc by a (ircek Christian, who had come with 
us from Souakin, and who afforded me rnnch entertainment during 
the voyage, llis name was Stafa, a native of Negropont, and he w'as 
a sailor by [)rofession. He had visited I’lngiand some years ago on 
boartl a brig of \var sent there lyv Mohammed Aly Pasha, to solicit 
permission to sail to the Red Sea by the way of the. CajX! of CJood 
I lope. Having remained in Pingland a whole year, he had learned 
a litlh; English ; after his return the I’aslui had given him llui com- 
mand of a Dow in the Red Sea. He had been to Souakin t(i 
recover a debt of some hundred dollars, from a Souakinv, and 
was now' returning to Djidda. lake, all lh<' other persons on 
board, he took me for a Syrian, and conversed with tne iti 
broken Arabic. I was exceedingly amused Avitli the aeeoimt of 
his travels in Europe, and the palpable i’alschoods and absurdities 
wliich lie uttered respecting what he had seen in England, and !lie 
manners of the inhabitants. Comparatively speaking, 1 had no 
reason to com|)lain of my treatment onboard the vessel; the Reis, 
an inhabitant ol’ Djidda, was the more willing to accommodate 
me, as I had given him a dollar as a present, notwithstanding my 
being a free passenger ; the; mere liants j)aid two dollars each. 

Jiilji \olh . — We had a tolerable wind, and by tlm help of the 
oars, which wc often had recourse to, wx* reached at two o’clock 
A. At. the, bay of ’ahdc. As there was a settlement of Amarer 
close to the beach, and as these Bedouins are not in much reputa- 
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tion for good faith, '^ve remained ul a considcnddc distance iVom 
the shore. Some of the sailors swain to the beach to settle with the 
ehiel the amount of tluly to be paid ; and the Clrcek captain and i 
were obliged to pay each half a measun; of Dhonrra above the 
stipulated sum, under the pretmice that we were in the ser\ i<'e <»! 
the Pasha, and not Arabs, like the others. Wc then landed u|)oii 
a small raft towed alongside llie vessel from the shore, and sveie 
well treated, or at least were nnnude^ted by the. IVdoiiins who 
assembled around ns. 'I'hey are of the tribe ofC.'onbad, a priueipai 
branch e>f the Amarcr, and tlnw li\e lier<’ in tents made ol bla< 1. 
goals hair, like those of the Arabian Arabs. 'I’herc w('re alajiu 
Ihirty or forty tents. 'I'hat of the Shikh was jiitelieil close; l)\ 
the side of tin' tomb of his grandfather, a man alio had been inu! I. 
respected among bis tribe, and to whom a sKjnnchre of sfom- had 
iieen erected, in the evening immense herds ol’ camels, sheep, 
and goats, (aiine runiiinu (low n to the beaeli to drink at about hali 
a dozen springs among some trees close to liie ^oa. Tlu', waier oi 
all these springs, except oiu', is bvaekish. I’lu. slieep have shuri 
bad wool ; but the hair of the goals is long. In tin; mountains ais 
lescrvoirs of rain water; but the Bedouins seem to he aeeuslomeO 
to the waUa- of the springs, and do not tak*; the trouble of bringiuL 
siveet. water from such a distance. Not far from the wells the 
beach becomes very rocky, is covered with loose stones oi‘ gre^at 
size, and rises rapidly towards the mountains ; as far as I could 
observe, these roerks arc entirJy of gray granite. The whole of 
the morning was spent in bargaining for milk ; after the camels had 
drank water, their owmers milked llieni ; tind the milk was placed 
bclbre the camels in large vessels made of reeds, closely interwoven, 
c.vactly like those made by the Barfibcra above Assouan. We had 
all brought with us a (|uantity of Dhourra and tobacco, which are 
the best medium of traffic on this coast. We put down near cael' 
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vessel as much of tlie one or the other, us wc' thought lit to give ; 
but until wc made up tlie exact quantity wliich tlie llcdouin was 
iletermined to huA'c, he (;ontinuod to order us very coolly to “ go 
away"’ (Kak) ; they would not admit of any sort of bargaining, 
but repeated the word Kak.* Several of the Souakin merchants 
and sailors fouml here some female friends of old acquaintance, 
and although the captain had given orders that every body should 
return on board after sun-set, they remained on shore, and we 
heard their boisterous songs the Avhole nighi:. 'I'hc women here 
went unveiled, and behaved with great freedom. 'I'he dress of the 
men is the usual Dammour shirt ; they carry lances, and targets, 
and a few have swords ; iheir principal enjoyment seems to be, as 
in other parts of Nubia, to get drunk with lioiixa. The greal 
numbers of their cattle expose them sometimes to the inroads of 
foreign enemies, '('he peoph; of Yembo occasionally come here 
in small ships, well armed with firelocks, and plunder the whole 
neighbourhood of the cattle, alleging as an excuse, that the Ama- 
rcr formerly killed several of their countrymen, who had been 
shipwrecked on this coast. 

Jnhf 14///. — As Ave stood out of the bay a shij) from Djidda Avas 
entering : vessels bound from that jAort to Souakin usually cross 
over hcr(.‘, and then coast along soutliAvard to th(;ir destination. 
Unless the Avind is [rarticularly favourable, they rarely cross the sea. 
direct to ISouakin. Had the Avind been lavtnirablc for us, we 
should have stood across from this bay ; but it Avas southerly, and 
Avc therefore steered for a small island, a I'cav mihjs to the north ol 
Tebade, Avhere Ave entered a fine bay, Avilh the intention of Availing 

*' 'riie Rvrian Bedtuiiiis have tiiv s<anie ciistoin in t)arKainin«; for their horses. The 
purchaser states the price lie i . to give, and the <.>\vner, without explaining the 

lu* wants, n‘]*li(‘s to every bidding hv the wcjrd. Hot give or down,) till the 
hiddi'r has reached the pnee vvhi<*h he has fixed in his own mind. 
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there Ibr ;i northerly Avintl. 'Phis ishnid hcais the name of Djebei 
Mckouar; Djtihel, because it consists almost entirely of a single low 
rocky mountain ; and Mckouar, from 3/, which in the dialect 
of the Yemen sailors means to <rross over, or to start in order to 
cross overc’^ 'I’he passage across the sea is usually begun at (his 
island, as well iVom its being in a more northern latitude than 
DJidda, and thus affording the full advantage of the northerly 
winds, as from the passage across being (piite fr(;e from hidden 
shoals or reets, which otherwise might render the navigation dan- 
gerous during the night. It requires generally two days and one 
night to |)erform the passage. 

We ilisjKM'sed among the low trees and shrubs with which the 
shores of da; islaiul arc thickly lined, and some t)f which even 
grow in the water; in foliage the trees resemble the aloe; the wood 
is very brittle. 'I'he island, as liir as T could judge, is about eight 
miles in (.■ir(;umference ; on its north-cast side, and f.'lose to it, is a 
much smaller one. [ wished to visit the interior of the island ; but 
we worr; kept icady to sail at a moment’s notire, it\ case the wind 
should come round to the northward. The island is of secondary 
formation, with chalk, and entirely barren, except the beach, where 
the trees grow. On its western side is another anchorage, but less 
spacious than that on the south side, in which our vessel moored. 
It is inhabited by about twenty Bisharye families, who are 
complete ichtiiyophagi : they have very few sheep and goats, the 
mountain scarcely affording any pasture. On the north side of 
the island arc some wells, but the water is so brackish that even 

• 'riiu.s tluy siiy, \\' 0 crossod over the sea on such a day”(,J^\ \jj^ — 

and again, “ We started from Djehel to entss over to Djidda 

In the norl'.u rn parts ol' tlie Red Sea they iis(>, instead of the second ex]iression, the verh 
jjj, and say, “ W'c started fmiii Ras IVtohammeil to cross over to the western continent 
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the inhabitants cannot drink it. During the winter they lind rain 
water among the rocks ; in the summer they cross over weekly 
iij)Ou the rafts used by them in fishing, to the continent, which is 
only one or two miles distant, and where they obtain a supply from 
some wells to the north of Tebadc. They appear to live almost 
entirely upon fish, shell-fish, and eggs ; tliey obtain a little milk 
from tlieir sheep, which arc not more than thirty in number. 
'I'liey fish with nets and hooks, which they buy from the .Souakin 
ships. Of the thick skin of some large lish, unknown to me, they 
make largels of a round and square form, about a foot and a halt 
in diameter, and suiiicicntly strong to resist a sjiear-tlnusl. In the 
mountains they collect at this season vast numbers of I he eggs of a 
sjiecics of sea-gull, which is very common here. About a do/on 
incu and woimai -caim^ to the bay, with some sheep and a little 
milk and eugs lor sale. I'lic boileil yolks ol llu* eggs were ])iled 
up oil their targets, and carried on tlieir lieads, and I was toKl lh:il 
dicy pn'serve them in this state I'or many weeks. rui!!t die men 
and women hail a very cmaeiuti'd appeaiaiu'c ; none ol llieiii 
sjioke Arabic. 1 wished to barter for some milk, bat I lie women 
had conceived sneli horror on seeing me, that they ab^oIi^:ely 
refused to have any dealings whatever with me. 'I'liey edl seemed 
cevlremcly desirous of Dhourra, whicli they have no other means 
of obtaining than from shi[)s touching here ; but their shi^ep weo; 
still more valuable to them, for they would not part with any of 
them, lliongh wc oll’ered a good jiriee. 

From the adjacent piani; of the main land begin the torritorii's of 
the Jjcdoiiiiis Ihsliarein, which extend northwards eight days jour- 
ney to the liinils of the dominions of the liedouins Ahabdc. 'The 
inhabitants of Mekonar are exposed to the attacks of the Arnarcr 
IVom 'I’eliade.when llie t'vo tribes arc at war; they then usually re- 
lire to llie main land ; tlieir principal object in coming here seems 
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to be to barter with the sliips whieli touch at tbc island in their pas- 
sage to or from Djidda and Souakin. I \v'as told that they consider 
the island as their own property, and that no other Jhsharein arc 
permitted to settle on it. It has been supposed to be the Rmcrahl 
Js/and; but the Arabian sailors give that nanu*, to some islands 
further nortliward, between this and Kosseir. 

r was informed hen;, that one day’s sail farther north, or from 
t wenty to I.Aventy-five miles, which is the usual lalc of these vessels, 
there is a large bay extending considerably inland, called Alersa 
Dbngola ^ or the harbour of l)dngola,wilh an island at its 

entrance : it is w<dl known for its rich pearl lislu'iy. I’lu; c:n)tain of 
«)iir boat, Se.'d \! u.-tafa (al-l)ic<lawy(^^.ljc<* a— i), had once been 

die'i'c, and brought home a coiisidendde (juanlity of jiearls of mid- 
dling (|i!;:li!y, which the Sherif ( dialib afterwards took fromluiu at. 
Djidda, Ih' Olid me that the boLtoiii of the sea in the bay v, as full of 
{).'ai l-ovsiers, and that the;, may easily be lished, as the watens not 
' ery det-;'/. 1 1 is uot lutwever rropue.ulod at present for )>carl-fishiug, 
partlv i)e(';.u;o the treacliovous ebiiraeler of the llisharein, wlu> 
udiabi! i!ie harbour, is miudi dreaded ; but ehietly beeause the 
ship-owners are fearful of its lu'ing- said that they have fuiiiul 
ireusiircs of pearls, wliieli would immediately attract the attention 
of tlie govi'inment of Djidda. 1 was rc[)ealedly assured that the 
eoasi norlhwaiils from l)i(:lH;l Mekouar towards Kosseir is entirely 
unknown to die 'hiuakin and Kiisseir })ilols ; and that of the 
!))uhla jiiiol'- very few on!\,o! the tribe of the Zebeyde Arabs, 
h.ave even a sligliL ktiowlodge of it. No eommerec, nor direct in- 
tercourse is carried on between Kossior and Souakin ; and the 
navigation of this pari of the coast. :>s well as northward from Kos- 
seir to Suez, is scarcely ever performed hy ualives of the Ucil Sea. 
The Zebeyde Arabs alone soinelimes touch at the harbour of Olba, 
which is four days sail bevond tlie harbour of Ddngola, and live 
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from Djcbel Mekouar. Pearls are said lo be found all along this 
(.oast, as far south as Massouah, but no Avhcrc in such j)Ienty as at 
Mersa Donsjola. 

We luul to repair a leak in the vessel, occasioned by her striking 
on a coral reet the preceding day ; proper arrangements were also 
made in the distribution of the cargo and passengers, in order to 
leave room sufficient tor the sailors to work the vessel in the passage 
across the sea, which the Arabians never undertake without evident 
signs of ffiar, and without recommending themselves to the protec- 
tion of the Prophet anti all the saints. 

July \lyth . — A lavourablo wind sprung up this riiorning, and wc 
steered for the open sea. A compass was brought iVom atnongsl 
the ship’s lumber, but merely for form’s sake, lor the captain and 
])ilot <|uarr<?lled which was the due north. 'I'owards evt'ning the 
wind increased, when the sailors exchanged the large sail for a 
smaller. When night set in, the brilliant light on the surface of the 
water, wlierever it was agitated, gnxilly astonished the Negroes, 
who endeavoun'd in vain to ol)tain an explanation of tla* |)ha‘n()- 
inenon from lite sailors. We passed a cold uncomfortable night, 
no one having room enough to sleep in. I'lie bold travellers of the 
desert betrayed great fear in the open sea, to the great amuse- 
ment of the people from Souakin. 

July l67/t. Early in the morning wc descried the coast ot 
Arabia ; the ignorance of the pilot now bt'came (uident, for in- 
stead of finding ourselves otf Djidd; , tis we might have been, had 
he steered by compass, wc were at h'ast llfty miles to the south 
of it. Wc entered a small hay in lull sail, and had nearly foun- 
tlercd by a whirlwind that sprung up at the moment. Wc found 
the beach to be entirely barren, and without wells or springs to a 
consitiorable distance ; no Pedouins were any where visible. We 
were now in great distress for water; the last supply we had 
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taken in at Arakyii was nearly consutncd : and tlic water-skins ol 
the 'rekayrne were all empty ; the wind was foul, and wc had nn 
reasonable hope of reaching I3jidda in less (ban two days, lii tin 
evening the greater j)art of the 'rekayrne leli; the shi[), to proceed 
by land to Djidda; the sailors represented Ibis place to Ibein as 
being innch nearer than it really was, and pointed to a mountain, 
about tw(!lvc miles distant, from our anchorage, where they said a 
well would be found ; but where, as I afterwards understood, no 
such w(;ll existed, their design being merely to get rid of the 
pilgrims in the Icar that necessity might at last foia^e tlietn l(.) fall 
upon the crew’s stock of water.* The Souakin ships seldom ar- 
live at Djidda with [nlgriins, without their having siilH'red frf)in a 
want of water : the nutnber of pilgrims on board being idwavs 
so great, that it is impossible for tliein to carry a supply for more 
than three days, without a saerifice of other eoiiveniences, which 
they are never willing to make; and Djobcl Mekouar, from 
whence ihe ship takes licr dc[)arturc for the opposite coast, furnisln-s 
no Mater at all. I aftorsvards saw Negroes at Djidda mIio had not 
drank water during this passage for four whole days. \\v. were 
obliged to remain at anchor here till the following day. 'riiere 
are fcM'cr shells on this coast than on the other. 

Juli/ \Vh. About noon wc sailed M'ilh a .southerly breeze, and 
at sunset the vessel M'as moored to a coral reef at some di.stunce 
from lh{', shore. There was an almost total eclipse of the sun this 
morning ; the sailors and the 'J’ekayme M’ho remaiiu'd on boanl 
were all ciiually terrified at the unusual darkness which surrounded 
them. According to the Mohainmedaii law, every Mussulman 

These mifortunali! Tekayiiie were two days and a lialf in reacliing Djidda ; one 
<)1‘ their women and a boy, iterislied of thirst by ibe way, and tlte roniainder of th. 
parly arrivetl in an exliausted st"‘e : they uttered bitter eoinplaints against the sailors 
for their falsehood. 
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repcfvtcd two Kekats(AiJl!l ilL- Salat ci-kassfe, i. c. Prayers of tlie 
cclij)sc), which done, kettles, swords, shields, and spoons were 
heaten against; each other while the eclipse continued. 

Julij 18//;. ft was a calm this morning, and the sailors were 
employed at the oars ; hut they became so fatigued with rowing, 
that w('. entered about mid-day a harbour o|)))ositc to the tomb ol 
a 8hikh,Avith a cujtola uj)onit; it was called Shikh Amer ( 

'('here was now not a drop of water in tlu^ vessel ; a well was said 
to be in tl\e mountain behind the shore, but iio one oji board knew 
exactly in what [)arl ; and though Ave were so iicai l)|itlda to 
hear the report of some guns in the Awening, yet there wa> a pro- 
bability of onr still remaining on board seAerai days, and tlue 
sulfering all the pangs ol thirst. 1 desired ihendorc to be >r\ (,|i 
•'horc upon a raft Avhich the ( a|)i.ain liad j;nirchan‘d ai 'i'cbad! 
The (Ireck passmiger, ami tAvo Suiiakiu meu, with their sia\<'- 
also tblloAved. We Avalkcd the svliole nigli! along the l)aire!: 
beach, Avhich was covered Avith a saline ('rust, lili we tell in wiif 
the high road leading along shori' towards Vianen. . about ;!!■ 
hour from Djidda avc reached a Punlouiu oneamjnneut, wluic we 
refreshed ourselves, and safely iMilcred tin' low'ii in good lu altli 
In the eoursc of the morning of the Iplli, wo smuggled the slavi ^ 
who had Avalked Avith us, into Djidtia ; those landed I’roni the ‘'liip'- 
pay a duty of a dollar a head. 'I’lic vessel arrived the da' 
followin'i, the '20th July, 1814. 
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Itinerary from the Frontiers of BornoUy by Bahr el Ghazal^ and Darfour 

to Shendy. 

From Bornou towards Bahr d Ghazal, lies Dar Katakoti its king is irilnitary 

to the king of Bornou, who resides at Birncy The principal districts of Katakoii, 

which have all their own chiefs, are Dar Mandara Dar Mckry ; 0ar 

Ankala ('Jliul); Dar Afady ; Dar Kolfcy The Bedouin tribes in Katakou, 

are Beni llassan+ Abou Khedhcyr ( ; El Nedjeyim? 

El Fcllate {<GiUll) ; Beni Scid ’ Essalamat ; El Kobbar 

(^1^1); El Aouy Syc ; Oin Ibrahim l^\y\ ^*) ; El Adjayfc 

All these tribes pay tribute to Bornou; and all pretend to draw their origin from Arabia. 
Some of tlicni speak the Bornou language, while others, as the Beni Hassan, Essuhmat, Gin 
Ibrahim, speak only Arabic, The strongest among them are the Fcllate, They arc often at 
war witji tlie king of Bornou, and have, in later times, it should seem, extended their influence 
over the northern limits of Soudan, quite across the continent, for they are also in great 
strength at- Timbuctou ; and about ten years ago conquered, and half ruined fCashna. Their 
chief force is cavalry, and their chiefs dress in robes of coloured cloth or silk. 

Between Kalakou and Bahr cl Ghazal, flows the great river called Shaiy in a 


All reports agree that there is a great fresh-water lake in the interior of Bornou, on the 
west side of whicli the city of Birncy is said to be built. The size of this lake cannot he 50 
easily determined by heaisay, for the statements respecting its length vary from four to 
fifteen days. Several large torrents are reported to empty themselves into it, and it contains 
many islands. On Us east side dwell idolatrous nations, the most numerous of which are the 
Voey. The name of the lake is Nou, and from it the country derives the name of Bornou 
(y^j), or the land of Nou. 

t I received this Itinerary at Mckka from one of the Beni Hassan, a remarkably shrewd 
young man, who knew the whole A thtf Koran by heart. He was of the darkest browji colour, 
somewhat approaching to a copper tinge ; his features were decidedly Arab, having uothing of 
the Negroe in them. 
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(iirtctioii, as far us I could learn, from N.E. to S.W.,^ rovvards Bagerine, but its source wan 
unknoAvn. It is represented to be as large as the Nile, full of lish, and abounding witli cro- 
codib s, hippopotami, and an animal callcti Oni Kergay ''•thl to be as large as the 

rhinoceros, with a very small head and inoiilli, l)ut harmless. Jis banks art inhabited by ele- 
phanls, rliiuociToses, lions, and giraflas. 'I'he Balir Djad a considerable stream, runs 

into the Shary, bi;siiles several smallt r ones. 'I’lie tribe Abou Ivhedheyr reside chit lly on its 
banks, which are also visited in the summer by tlic other Bedouins, for the purpose of |)astm ing 
ilieir eattle. From the limits of Bornou to Bahr Shary is lilteeii tlays slow match, in the diuc- 
tittn of tlie Ke!)ly.i '1 he route from Bahr Shary to Bahr el (iha/al is in the same dirtcuori. 

The Baht el Ghazal /•^") ‘S a wide extent ol low ground withoiit any moiinlaitis : 

it is called Bahr (i.c. sea, or river), and also Wady, because tradition lep-'its, that in ancient 
timt;.', a large livtr liowed thit)ngh it. Rico grows wild; elephants are in great mimluTS, and 
ill /he Ollier wild beasts .il>ove iniTiiiiuud aie found in it. It is iiihahiiid onlvdmiiui the lainy 
season, anvl the month, inuiudiau ly following it, hy Ih dimin':, who tin re pa^hni vast In rd . ef 
eow.i, camels, and slicej) (the lallir without wool like tho.e of Shendv), and wlioutire, in the 
<lry season, towards the linii/.s of katakon, Bagcrme, and Dai Sale). They piiii has' tiie Dhouti i 
necessary for lltcir consumption in Dar Saley and Bagerme ; and in the laiu.r place ilun ,,bo 
procure the bine and red siripid cotton stuffs llieie inanulai (ni » d. lor w liicli tin. v ni « \. 
change cows, the ;',encral cnrreiKy of (lie country in all laigi hai^aiiis; a line davi giil j-. 
there wortfi ten Cow ,, All tin Bedouins, as well as tho.e of Kaiakoii, alt IMns nhii.ins, .n d 
the greater ’part ol llieni speak nothing but Arabic. I’hev liavi a good huid ol hor-e-, whicli 
t'ley iijonnt in llicir wats: liieir weapons are lances, and a fi w iwo-ulgid ^\^old , of (hrma:. 
niann lacl'irc, like those uscel in Nubia .md Abyssinia; loats ol mail, woiih iweiiiy C0W'> cacti, 

are freomiu among ihem; tiny tide mares only. Tlicy live, in huts (Isbasli made of 

rushes and briisliwruxl, and inierniarry with tlic ptojde of Boniou, Bagerinc, and Saley. l lnir- 
i.s no fr.idi In their coimiry, wliitli is not visilid hy any caravans; and it is not unnsnal to see 
Jjeajis ot I It jnhant'-. tn^ks colh ct* -.!, wliich no hodv carries aw’ay. d’hese Bedouins arc .somelini' . 
vidlcd hyShuiis Irnm tfic II(di:i/, xv!io ( ome hy the w ay oj Sennaar and D irlonr, In onli i to 
-olirit alms of tin chit Is ed the liibc-., wlior('.)»iU thiiii as di>a;endanls of the laniily of tin 
Proj>het. 'file- < hivf., v« ry lliice or font ye.us. pay iribuio to Botiion, lonclsting ol hoi'a**, 

' At Medina f met w ith aiioiln i man fnun the Beni Ifass.m, wlio wa. wall acijuaiiited wiili 
the i.uie aliovc mentioned ; he conlirni' d tiie accur:i:) of the Itincrai y, hiii iii.lstcd that the Sha' v 
flowed Irom south to north. 

I In (i’.n tit>ni!ig Mnsst.lman N*. '.»nKs bearings, ilu; only modf-: (d obtaining a sati ifactory 

an.sw'er, i. U) a k them y or ow-i thc'' had before or behind lliem, or on cillier side ol 

tliCP], svlien tiny piayed r a luaia place. I !tc b«aring of the kibly, oi Mekka, is tolerably 
well known ill over Ah lea, and mueli aitwidcd •;) in juaying, and it forms a iriin h more c'crlaiu 
j>') )i to reckon from diaii (.irlier iie fpi-tiur of the rising or setting sun. 
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cuintls, slaves. A lu.m ln) possesses lifly rows, two iNmiclj;, nncl :i in. ire, i‘. (.on 
tu be poor. Sj»anisli dollars arc lound anioniist llicin, i)iil noi as a ciniciKy. rli!. law oj lai:;. 
iiaiioii is in bill lorcc. Ainoinj; the Ikiii Has'):!!) the jniu: of 1>lo«»il (Azrrye, i- tuu 

hundred cows, if a stranger kills one Dl tiieni, or one hnndrifl, if an Aral) of tin. s;,n,i (nhe is 
the murderer, a diitineliun which is also in.ulc in Arabia. Few people innon;::^ iIhiu reini aiul 
write, or arc kakys; those who aspire tt» tint name, study in the schools of (hoia rnr , k.iiaktei, 
ami Saley, ami aiv held in j^rcat reverence hy ihcir eonnirymcn. 'Flu; [ilaec nearest to llu. Sljary 
in tile IJalir cl Giia/al, is Kanein (^'w), lour davs distant ; it is a laroc di^ll iet inliablti.'l hv llir. 
tribes of .lendjcar ( j •lod lleni \\ ayl - » *^b(.y have their own laii'niaAc, and speak 

no Aral)ic. Between Kanctn and Shary is the Dar Karka ('^’i j' a), wIPkIi foiwis no n.ni of fin. 
Balir el Glia/al ; it. is inliahitcd hy the Bedouiii.s k'ory ulio p.oiina lIiGr eaitU on tiic 

banks of a Iar<fc river^ called Babr el I’tvdh i. c. lh> niiiinfuiiirj; livei, boin i’s 

periodical lisinii^', and wliicli empiies ilsdf into tlieSliiry. flic Koi ; h.ivea bnn! of very l.irgi 
u)ws, will) horns t\su ltd long. 

Flu principal tribe in the Bain* cl Gliaz.d is that of Bi-ni llas-.in, wlio pieiend to bi' Imin ilie 
lledja/, and sviuj assert lliat the Sheri! Rashonan is their loKTather. rlu*y arc relattd lo tin. Beni 
llassan in Katakoij, 'Fhey .speak: no oihcr language tiian Arabic, arc ol a dci [» brown colour, .iiid 
iiav.; iip.s rather thick, luit nothing ( he nf ibo Negroc chara< ter; tin ir hair is nnl woollv. i hry 






n\. Mibdividtd into the lilbis Dagluma which inhahils clos.* (o Kimun; Onlad Mriiardi 

Onlad Sirar Oulad (ihancm ; ’’'nbid Ahon Ai^a Jjl.l 

), :iml I'l A:./ak In llic district occupied by the. Dagbana, is a place calb:d Mc/rag 

{ Jb :v'), ill Avbieb is a fiesb-waU r laki.. Bnhr ina iialon), two days jonrn'n ^ in biigili, 

•". i lialf a dav in !)ri,:ultb ; it is called Wady llailaba ('ou\> lilbd ^Yilh 

v.it- r, 'I he Bedouins oi Bahr cl Ghazal arc eontinn.illv moving about. T’luieoi /‘•ni days Iron) 
ilieni, on the .nortlicrn .side, live Nigroc trilies of iiilidcU, wlio have many l.inguagcs; as FI 
Karcydii (idi-J J^^); F.l Kcidireda (^Jy.^1) ; F-1 Xouarine ; F.l F'auiallali (t^LcUIl); thi 

Arabs of Bahr cl (;h a/al olten make predatorv ineursioir, among them, and dri\r away their ehil. 

• Iren as .slaves. If we haii )irc-locks, said my iolorinant, wi' should .‘.omi be aide to subdue ilii in 
entirely. 

Foul or live days iior* Ih.br 1 1 (.ha/.d Iks Bagerme a rountry lately eoiupicred by llu. 

king of Saley; its ii.b 'nji.mts have a language of their own, hut an; ail N.Iussulnuois: their maiuu 
lactories of cotton sluU Inrni.sli the wliolc of the ca.-t* rn part o! Soudan, witli llic siuH of which 
tb. people make fheii shiits. Once in two or ilnec yiais eaiavansol Fakys go liom Bagdinc to 
Alnoii, a journey of twenty or twinlv-hve. days, lo sill iluir .slulls; but ibevare olti n obligi.l t.; 
tight liieir wav thiauigh the iilob, irons tribes on il;c road. In ijagenne are tlie I’edouins kssalama* 


’ 'Flu: Aeneze, the most powerful bedouin ivihi of Arabia, deduce lb tr origin from the beiii 
Way!. 
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i j ; Oul.ul Abou Dliou (jA;' rullatcin j ; (>iil;ul Alinuul (wV.t>-1 I 

no: OiiLiil Alinuil ; Oul;ul Aly - .L' whosju jk Aiiibii . 

Jjniii Kar.cin ilicrc Is a load I o I'btri .i joui'iu y oi i ij.dit days. I rnni Kantau lo tlit 

!3< d()iiins calk-d ()\ilad llaniLid (a-s.i>- is days ; tliiun»;li ihc dktrict ot llic Ilain'.id 
:\V<) days; and IVom tlaTicr to l-'IlUc tlniA day*'. Anol]i'.i* road IcatU iro-.n Iditio lo ^^^.‘;^ag, lo ai 
t!:c lake Iladaba, a joumey oT leii days, 'TIic Arabs <d l’ ittr<; ai c Hi lalo who inij.thii. 

nean st lo the llalir cl (dliazal ; DjaatliLnc Kl licit ylat ; I’d Khoi iin 

d’lu- ro:id bciwt.tii I-'Iliiv and l>ahr d Ghazal is iidial)itt:d by llcdonins only in the rainy 
'a.ason. 'J'hc only iravclKrs who pass throin^h these districisaic a few Negroc pilgi iiiis, wiio 
follow llie wandering tribes In ilu ir slow and irrcgnlar inovenKrus, proceeding IVom tribe to irlbt 
till llu'y leach Salev. wlicre they join the caravans ol incrch.inls. 

J’roin l ittle to Dar Sil. v jL'), art three days journey. The Arabs Beni If.issan, in ifie 
Bahr el Ghazal, ininliieir faces towards Dar Salty when iIua ])ray. 'I'he king ol '^aley, Ahd d 
Kcrirn, nick-nanicd Sahoua, Snap^ Darlom md rjoiimu, tin 

most poleiii psince in tlie eastern pai t ol Soudan, !: and has coinjut la d se' i ! a! ol ihe iieighijfjuring 
slates. Mekka is visited annually by jiiigriins from his dominions, dlu: Urdonin inhaldtants 
ill Dai’ Sah.y, are Mdi.imeid Nowadidi : Buii IhUyi 

Masirieh ; Kl Kawale ; l^salainal ; i’.'liond.i . Tl 

A‘/ah'- ; Jd lltyinat ; Oulad IGishcd jl'd"!.',' 

d'lic soil ofSaley is wdl cnlli\ate(l, and sow'u with grain after ilic rains ; tin: tcmiirv is full oi 
vill.igis, wlih lionsi'. built of mud, like those of Sheiidv : a!ul many ofilu above nieojinm,! 
bedtaain^ haVi lucoiiu; •.etlU;i's and cuhiv.ilors. One t)'. the* piiiicipal villages lu l):ii Salty i; 

In the I vl)ia!i ilcscn between Cairo and Siwah, and cxteniling as lar as Dtrne, is a poicni 
nabc (;1 Mt/agitbyn lledonifis, tallctl Otdad Aly, w’hodraw their origin from tht VVb)iiJd A!v, a 
ijrandi ol tin Aai*/e liii‘C in tlic Arabian tle.scrt 

1 A tribe ol Dja.ithMur lives in the mountains of Yemen, 

It slionld seem iliat tin- Negroes ibcinsdvts, (not tin- slave-traders 'vho call the vtdiole ol the 
lil. ck cooniry Soudan,) give this name to tlu eonniries west of riagcniu:. 

On the cast sitle ol liie Nile, between K.snc mid r.dfoii. Is a small iribeol Arab itciisanf^;; 
cal lea 1 r,i I .iw; lie-. 

' All ‘he Ikduiiins of Soudan, of whom I have seen many individuals, dilli r (iifiiely in colour 
and leaiMi’es iiom the aborigines, approaching more :o tin* Arab cast: ilie aborigines an oi the 
dfcpi^! 'jl.ick; hill they arc divided into two distinct races; the free Mohammedan blacks, \vho, 
though evitlenilv i»f Xcgi'oe origin, h.'ivc feMiiKs not enlirJy Negroc ; and the Negi’oc slaves, 
fioiii tin. idMl.jtrous Cfiinirlc^, who liavc 1 tver mixid with Arabs, and tlicrcfuie retain the tni*; 
Alri‘. Ml feaiii!;.s. 'Hr,: oiiner hv ',onl inn .;ly ii’.icrmai rying witii ihi: llcdouin Arabs, iheir con* 
tinciois, havfc iiuw ht.eoine iiiiini -it iy niu;imjxr l w ilii tlirm : Iml no man ol Bedouin cMiaction in 
i : = y pan of Aliita es n mat ties .1 gi;! who..- j-arrius w le not fiec petiple. 
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K:uik;» 'I'hcrc ;ia iiKiii) schools iii the coiinfrv : fji,- | '.' eU •)} Sj). •, ,. r' 

the eoijiilries to the east of il, ail write ihe. cusfcro Arabic Niisl:hy ch.ir.!.‘*tLM- ( ..fr""'* ihnt. .' 

very inneli cormj)ic(l: while those to the west and north have imiforuilv ailojUn! the \lo^;;jeiH 
eluractcr ^Yhich diilcrs in several of its Iclkrs fn.im thceastern Arabic : this I k?! 'W 

Ironi iny own observation, and f tliink it wortii noticinci* 

There are two routes from Dar Saley to Darfour. Tlie shorter one leads over a billy conntry, 
and a barren desert; tlurc are three lont^ days journeys from lhi‘ farthest limits of Sahy to the 

Oar Jicni Mohammed * districi of Hedouins Ik 'O ii'^ifi-r to Oarloui^ liut 

travellers seldom nsc this road, because it is infcsied by robbers of l)Oth counhlt'i; tlicy tirefer a 
lonj^cr, but safer journey through a country where they meet with many rivnlct ,. Viom S.dev 
they j)roceed along the hanks of the river Onlad Raslied alun;r those ol 

the river Ahon l^cdjeyle jsr!)^ and further on by those of the river Om J.'tteyinani 

( A- d'he boj-ders of all (hest rivers arc j)D|»r.!ous, ;md cultivated, mJ the grain 

Dhoken is jileiuiful there. Froin the last mentioned river tlicy reacli, in three day'-, Dar Koiika 

and fioni lla.nee cio'-s an iinlnhahii«.d district ol hrieca days to Dnfoiir. I'his i> .• »ai« 
roail, hut as rhu'e no wan r wli iit vt r in tld district, it i*: erossnl o:ily In the rainy sca'-.on, oi 

ium.cdi.itely after '■[ ; ii is fidl oftircH, among which is the Nebek, (lu: l ideyb 

nliic'i l>cai‘- the 'I’amarind ; ihc efiony tree whieb is very eotumou .uid also i 

toe ealh.d t)jeidja!. ^Yhich a kind of Iionev is cxiracicd , As ihi. Kiitg'i of 

Dnlonr ^.ih y .in "tuer.illy at \\:\v witli each other, tlieir respcilive olhceis .nc stationed ai 
'".‘il. c\t!imitic-. of die fhseri, who search tlu* goods of the nurchants and pilgrims, ami conlis- 
»:ale ..v. iy kitvl u!' lire arms, and all horses; the iraveUer sutl'.-rs greatl) Irom ihcir lap.'ciiy. In 
‘ravLlluig irom Sih y, the lir*t di.strict of Darfonr which is cnieicd, is that ol IVm) jhe (eJ-jUjj •• 
fi{>m ihinee to kohbe is hve days, and from Kobhe to Dar Ks.soltane, or the residi nci: of the king, 
.>!ie day. 

I’he liedouln inhahllanls of Darfour arc the Mchanield ; ArcyLif .-) ; 

Djch yilat > /eyadyi? Djella ) ' l.iaydic ; ami 

Djibeyne^ (tU-..:'- ) : they liring gtini araiiie, 'rainariiids, ostrich Icathet*^, and ivory, to the 
market of the ;d.iv^.-tr:' !< r*' 

l''roia the Dar 1': Mdt.n.e lo the village of Ako ( S\) is four days jomiiey, liirough an inhahiied 
country; bctwnii Ako and the liontiers of Kordolim extends a dcseri of right liay:^, ov( i '■nhieli 
there aictwo loao;; hv iho one ihe travclKr proceeds siraighl across the descit, but mids no 
water; by the oilier he jtrocccds t.so days lumi Ako to a place called Armen inliahitcd lay 

Arabs, wlicre water is fotmd, .nd from tlume li,. ti(»sses iln. waitcrless iraek in sexen u.iv i. lim 
this is a dangerous route on acenuni ol the incursions ol the Aiaihs Ihdeyai i-n 

A (rihe ol l^jciieyue silll don li ‘-ins in tl’.e Hcdja/. At (dairo 1 met willi a Djeho} Jx 
D ai four, who told me that they were both Bedouins and hushatulnun. 
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sjinc \vlio oken way-lay the Darfoiir caravans to Kj;y[)t. Both roads terminate on the frontiers of 

kordofan at one point, at a villau;c calhcl Oin /emcytnu from wljence the caravans pro- 

/ 

cied through a culilvatcd and leriilc country for three days to FI Ohcydh the capital 

ol Ivordolaii. 

Kordolaii is at present inulcr titc jiirisdiciion of Darfoiir ; its King, who is called Moselliui, 
was furimTly a slave o( the King of Daiionr; lie is praised fur his jns.ice, but it is said he 
would gladly act othcrw ise, were it not lor fear of liis master at Kohhc, in wliose name he governs; 
ht resides at Obcydii.i, :iMil kec['s about live hundred horscnieii. d'here is also at Obeydha a 

king of the 'rckayvno (. j as he is styled ; lie is a native of Bornou, and a Tekroury 

biinselt; his jurisdiction (Xltiids ovtr all the foreign traders, fioni wJiom he levies a tribute. 
Obcydiia is a largi pJar.', I>;u ivitli few houses; the far greater part of the inhabitants live in 
huts nude ol bushes, to whicJi is annexed a court yard enclosed by hcilgcs. I licy are active 
trailers, and also eidtivaiors ol the soil^ their principal grain is Dokhen ; and Bainves and red 
|)e{»per are cotninoii. 

I he Bedouins ol Kordofan are called Bakara, from their rearing gri al luiinbcrs of cows, 


B.ikar (^*.0). i'lu' principal tribes are Motcycye llaiiuna f) 5 c!i yd:u 

l\i'-t ar ; Kubabc isli Fcysarali d— ), wiio bring the best 

osivicb fcatfiei-s to tlic market of Obeydha : /yade ) ; IJtni I'adlkl ( J-Ji c*:) ' 

iuul on the South-east limits of Kordofan, and su!.»jcci to it, lives a strong liibe i ailed 
( diva tent' ) , dhey all speak Arabic exclusively, but intermarry with tin liac-born inba- 
bltants ol Obcydiia aiul the surrounding villages, whose language is the idiom ol Dartour, Tlir 
Dinar, Kob.ibcish, and I'cysara live* to ilie north and north-easi^ and in vvinii r lime n ndir the 
i<‘.hjs to Duii'^oba and Shendy tlringcroiis, 'J’lie Beni FadheJ and Maaly live on the ruutc fioiu 
Obevilha to Sliilluk nn the way to Smiiaar ; they suj*ply the fie.st Lcban or incen se. 

Doling tlie summer all tliese tribes approach ilic cultivated ground in search of pasture for iheii 
cattle. I’IilV hive all good bieeds of liurses, are warlike, and arc dreaded hy the eliicf of k'or- ‘ 

dofm. Maiiv ol them have liccomc settlers and csiliivalors ; many Djaalcin also have done the 

same, but tbcsi live cli icily on tbe* borders of the Nile. The inaniieis of Kordofaii iqipcar to hr 
dmdar to those of Dajfour, ami dillcr little from iliosi. of Shendy. 

From Obeydha ilu’ (ravclhi pioteed^ ihici days through an inhabitid country, to the huge 
village of Domna (iU.Jvli) wliicdi is cntin ly inhahilcd by Djaalcin Arabs ; and IVoin thence three 
days more to f)m (diiialei w hcredmits are levied on the caravans uliicli arrive there 

fiom Shen ly, by an olheer appointed iiy ihe Mck of Kordofan ; they are levied in a very arbitrary 
inaimer ; lud amount to about five pi r cmi.; the goods arc all closely searched. On quilting Oin 
Ganater the dcsut i« entered, and on the second day the traveller arrives at a niomitairi called 
Abou Dhcbcr .‘(andi.ig in tint midst of samls ; it is inhabited by Noubas and a h w 

people from Dungola, who arc in jiri’^session of deep wells, the water of which they sell (o (In 
passing caravans. From thcnrc to tlic Mlf, ojiposile to Shendy, is a desert without water of hvr 
or 'dx days, but w’ith W’^adys oF trees, and inhabited in (lie rainy season by Bedouins. 
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KorJoran is a complete Oasis, being scparatetl on all sides from the nciglibouring countries by 
deserts of six days extent, except that of Sliillnk, \Yhich is only four. 

I have reason to hclicve that thi.s flineraiy is very exact. I iniglit have extended it, but not 
with the same certainty or accuracy; I could occupy many pages with the most plausible state- 
ments respecting coniilries in tlic interior of Africa; for a lebroury, if asked, is never at a loss to 
answer; but very few of them are met with wlio can be brought to any thing like accurate details, 
I'hc route from Uar Saley to Slicndy was conBrtued to me by great numbers of them. 
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Some Notices on the Countries of Soudan west of Darfour , icith Vocabularies 
of the Bortjo and Bornou Languat/es ; collected at Cairo from Negrue 
Pilgrims, in the winter of 1816 - 17 . 


Jv the preceding Itinerary, 1 have mentioned Dar Szalcyh, or Selcyli, or .Saley. Dar Szeleyh 
is the name used by the natives themselve.H. The people of Dai four and Kordo- 

fan give to it the name of Dorgo (y^). Their iiortlicrn neighbours of Bornou and Fezziin, 
and the Moggrebyn merchants, call it Waday ‘Similar instances of (liHerent names 

applied to the same country are not unfrecpient in Soudan, llornoinan inaKcs the same 
observation. Next to Bornou and Darfour, Dar Salcv is tlie must iinj»ortunt country in 
eastern Soudan. It is said to be a flat country, with few mountains. In tlio rainy season, 
which usually lasts two months, large inundations arc formed in many plarc.s. and large and 
rapid rivers then flow through the country. After the waters have subsided, d(a‘p lakes 
remain in various places filled with water the whole year round, and siilliciciilly .spacious to 
afford a place of retreat to the hippopotami and crocodiles, which abound in the conntiy. 

Mr. Browne ha.s indicated in his map several rivers to the west of Darfour; but I was told 
that none of them are large, except during tlie rain.s. The principal of these streams is called 
Abou Tcyinain, or Oin Teymain, ^1). According to a very general custom in Soudan, J 

of giving to the same river dilEcrcnt names; it is also called Djyr (y^)» which in the Egyp- 
tian pronunciation, sounds (lyr, and may perhaps be the Gir of J’tolomy. The iiaiiie of 
Misaelad was unknown to my informants, lilcphanls, rhinoceroses.'^, hi])po])otarni, giraflas, and 
herds of wild buflidoes, arc very common in this cou’^try j there is another animal also, of the 
size of a cow, with large horns, called Abou Orf huntcil by liors< ancii for 

its meat and skin. When attacked, it lowers its head to the ground, and then luslics furiously 
at the hunter, whom it often kills or .severely wounds as it raises its head, and strikes with 
its horns. There is another species of horned animal, about the size of a calf, called Djalad, 


The mountain goat Taytal, (known by tlie same name in Djipcr Egypt) E also met 

with 'n tlic mountains of Borgo. Tlie tree Jledjyly grows there, bearing a sweet fruit, inucli 
like a date. The wood, of which J have seen specimens, is hard and heavy. The pilgrims 
write their prayers and charms upon small boards made of it. 
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The kingdom of Borgo is divided info many jirovinces, the |)rinci|>ril of wliich are -/f /». 
where the Sultan resides in a place of the same name; an ojuai t(uvii cim'risting iioM'* 
uilt of mud, and Imfs coaslruoted of brushwood : Sila^ a large di.^ti ict, with a govi rnor, wii«‘ 
likewise styles himself king. jKio/gr?, (well known to Mr. J3rowne) : Dar Tawa; (these two 
have a peculiar language): Modjo, probably the same vvhieh Mr. Browne calls ]\Ioddagi> 
(p. 46*5, Kd. of 1797) and Mr. Soetzen, Metko.^ What Mr. Sed/.en rLdate.s of this district, ; . 
j)erha|)s applicable to the whole country of Borgo; for the Negroes lrt*(piciitly apply to tc. 
whole country, the name of any one of its districts; thus, for instance, I have olun lurod 
them call Darfour by the name of Dar Gondjara, Gondjara being a town of Daiibnr, wlu rv 
the learned men reside, and have their schools, in the vicinity of Koblic : it is the same place, 
I believe, which Mr. Browne calls Hellct el Fokara. The district of Melko was likewise 
known to Horneinan. 'flie practice of changing the names of countries, rivers, and di.stricls, 
is, I fancy, one of the judncipal causes of the great confusion still prevailing in the geography 
of Soudan. Other provinces of Borgo are, Abasa: Mankary, a large province in a south-west 
direction: (rimur (known to Mr. Browne by the name of Gbuer): Djyr, from the name of 
which province the above mentioned river take.s its appellation. 

'I'he chiefs of ihc provinces of Borgo hold their ofTice from the Sultan of \\ ara, and pay to 
him a yearly tribute, which they withliold, and declare themselves rebels, whcrievev they have 
a good opportunity. Tiic present Sultan of Borgo is Yousef, the son ot Abd c*l Kerim Sahoun, 
who died last vear. The j)o\vcr of Borgo is principally owing to this Sabonii, who was a just, 
but very severe ruler, showing no mercy to any of the governors wlm had .swerved from the 
duties of obedience; and who bad condemned many of bis subjects to sutler death during his 
long reign. It. was this prince who eonquerccl Bagermc, the ehiet of which I'ountry bad been 
<jej)cndcnt upon Bornou, but had declared himself imiepemlenl. 'I he King of Bonum appln:d 
toSaboun to assist him in reducing the rebel, representing to him that the war uas a religious 
duty, because the chief of Bagrrme had, contrary to the laws of the Islam, marriiul liis own 
sister, and thus jiroved himself to be a pagan. Saboim marched with his army to Bagernie, 
and cijncpiercd the whole country, but kept it for him.sclf. It is said ihal he tlieie found a 
large treasure in .silver, which he carried off upon two hundred cannds; for that in Bornou and 
Bagcrme tluTc aiv many .silver raine.s. Upon this occasion great numbers ot the inlialntant.s 
of Bagermo, with their wives and children, were driven off as slaves ; but on their arrival at 
Borgo, the learned men of that country, who form a corps as jiuwerful, it seems, as the 
Ulemas ot Constant inoplc, reprcserited to Saboun, that as they were ]\Iahominedans, it was 
unjust to reduce thorn to slavery. Tliey were tlien restored to libeily, and many of thcril 
returned: others remained voluntarily at Borgo, where they continue to earn a good liveli- 
hood by their art of giving the blue dye to cottons; this dye is produced troin an indigenous 


^ Vide Suppleu'cnt to the Encyclopiedia Britannica, voce Aliu.a. 
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plant, rescinblini^ and whicli is said to be prclcrable to the indigo of Egypt. Botli aie 

known by the same name of Nili. 

The Sultan of IVara, or of Fashrr^ as he is likewise called (Fasher being a term applied to 
the open place wliero l^e gives auiliencc) has among his troop.s many Negroes, some of whom 
are still pagans : other pagans are likewise settled in almost every town of Borgo. The Sultan 
leaves his re.sidence every Friday after prayers, ♦ and it is an est:il)lished eiistoin, that if any 
one has to complain of oppn‘.s.si()n from the Sultan’s otlieers, he runs aljout on the plain like a 
mad man ; until the Sultan seeing liim, sends for him, and listens to his story. 

Among the Sultan’s troops are a few armed with lirc-loeks, and he has several small guns, 
that have lately been given to Inm by the Bey of Ti iiH)li. Ilis piineijKil strength consists in 
horsemen, many of whom are (!lad in coats of mail, and are well mounted, the horses of that 
country being reported to be of the best breed. 

The coui^try of Jiornoii is inhabited by many Arab tribes, \Aho speak only Arabic, and are 
much fairer than the natives. Among them are the Djehevne and Klui/.i in 

both ()f \vlu»m are fnnn Arabia, and famed in Arabian histoi y. Many of the Klmzenis are said 
to be Shcrifs. I’o these Arab tribes, other indigenou.') Negroe Bedouin tribes an* united ; who, 
after the rainy seHS(m is over, when the ponds in the desert are dried up, [)iteh llu ir tents and 
pasture their llicks in the cultivated country among the villagi s, permission being' granted them 
by the Sultan, who levies heavy duties upon them, j»aid in cows, euniels, and sheep. Among 
the Negroe tribes, is the great tiibe of Ft llata, of wlmm tho^e who dwdl in ibt* neigh- 
bourhood of liornou are Mussclmans ; while others of the same tribe, who live farther wist, are 
still pagan. 'Fhis nation of Fcllata apjicars to be in great strength throughout .'^oudan : they 
have spread across the whole continent, and 1 saw one of them at Mekka, who ti hi me tlkit 
his encarnpinent, when he left it, was in the neighbourhood of Tiinhuctoii. d he Fcllala have 
attacked and pillaged both Bornou and Kaslina, and the latter town is said to be at present, 
half ruiijJid. They arc mostly horsemen. Tliey light with poisoned arrows, as do in general all 
the pagan tribes of tliis part of Soudan; the arrow is short, and of iron; the smallest seratcli 
with it cau.ses tin? body to swell, and i:> infallibly mortal, unless counteracted by an antidote, 
known amongst the natives. 'I bis antidote is prepared from a small worm, e illed at Borgo and 
Bagenne, Kodongo, which is dried and reduced to powder. 'Fhe wound is rubbed with the 
powder, and some of it is eaten. WhcneviT tlie soldier of Borgo go to war, tlu y are furnislierl 
with a small box of this j)()wder. The Borgo soldiers, who are pagan Negroes, arc armed with 
^Ihe same poi.soned arrows. 

The j)agan Negroe nations are from ten to fifteen days journey distant from Borgo : and 
the people of the latter country are continually making inroads upon them to carry off slaves. 
I’he most noted of these pagan countries f are DargulJa, Benda, Djcnke, Yemyem, and Ola, 

* The Sultan of Bornou is never seen but on feast days. 

t The name of Wangara, and the existence of any great inland sea, were unknown to my 
jiiibnncrs. 
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which i.s (he furthest off. vSome of the pu^uii nations are tributary lo the King ot IVij f’o, wli i 
keeps an oflicer stationeil in llieir territory to receive (Ik? tribute; wITuli paid uj , 
and slaves. In return for this tribute, tinware oxeinplrd firen all open aitaoks fVoiii ib. 
Moslems, all liough they are constantly su Her ing from tlie secret inroads of Jlnigo rtjbbci-. 
Merchants who wish to purchase .slaves, repair into these ]»ag;\n e.ninlries, and adidres.s iheivi* 
selves to the Borgo oflicers stationed there. The oflicer .seiuis to tlic chiefs of rla? cr.initry, 
and native inerohants, who carry to him for sale either their ewn slaves acijiiircd in war, (foi 
the Borgo oflicers constantly stir up war amongst them) or such as are adjudi^ed to ihem by 
the law (for the smallest trespasses are punished by eaplivity). Tlu*. people tbeinscdves also 
often steal the children of their neighbours, or if they have a Uirg\* f.endy, sell their owti. 

The slaves are bought from the native traders in jircsenee of tlu‘ oiliet r, in exchange for 
Dhourra, Dokhen, and cows. The pagan natives cultivate few field.s, !)ut are (.*xtremely fond of 
J)lionrra. 'J’hey have great abundance of sheep and goats, but very lew cows : oin- '.aek of 
Dhourra, making a (juarter of a camels load, or about one ewt. is ejpial in value to a slave; a 
cow i.s valued at four sIjivcs. The Borgo inerclmnls in retjirning to their country, tie the 
slaves they liavc purchased to a lojig iron chain, passed round tin* neck of e.very one* of them, 
Irom twenty to thirty being llius tied one* behind (he other; nor is flu! chain tak»m oil’ until 
tiiey reach Borgo. 1’lie prejvince^s of this kingeiom arc full of slaves : some aie tf) be* met with 
in every hou.se ; and they are^ saiel to bo very industrious, which is ascribed to (heir change e)f 
religion, most of th<‘.iii being eonverte'd to hlatnibin soon after lludr arrival. I'hey nianu- 
iacture ce>jjper, and make earthern-warc and pipe-heads. I'liey work also ii\ leather. My 
iutormants, who had never been in the pagan countries, told me from boar-say, that they an’ 
throughout mountainous, and that several very large rivers How thnmgh them, Avhicb are. 
never dry. I'he butter-tree grows there; and there is abundance of copper. 

I'Vzzan traders sometimes repair in caravans to Borgo, wliieh they call li’adaij. Though 
the result of my iinpiiries aiiiong the Negroe pilgrims was, that the caravans wme nut regular, 
there can be no doubt as to the existence of the route : as I liave seen a Borgo pilgrim who 
came by way of Fezzan and Tripoli to Cairo. But although the Fe/.zaji traders do sometimes 
cross this desert, their trade between Fez/an and Borgo i.s principally in the hand.'^ of the 
Tibbou Bedouin.^, who occupy the intervening wa.ste. Ilornejnann make.s no meittion of the 
caravans, tliough iu. .speaks of the country of Wadey, |>. FM ; anil he .^ays that he met a man 
from Siout, who iuitl eome by Darfour, Borgo, and Bagerme to Fo/zzan. 

My infonni*r gave uui the following route from Ikirgo to Fez/an, which seems ti» be of 
some imj)oitanee, as tlu'wing Unit the position of Bornou, as laid down in the la.-t map, is 
much too far to the east. From Borgo this caravan proceeded live days journey, over a flat 
desert of sand, to tlic w» 11 Mannar thence 

Three days jouiney over the same .sandy iilaiii to the well Abou Doum ^ where a iVvv' 
date trees grow : thcnci* 

'fwodays jourm y acros.s low hills to the well Jbr IIadp;va Avith good v, abz ; 

thence 
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Four days journey over a flat desert to the place called Bahr ( ^sr!)* a low ground, where 
the travellers dig pits in the sand, and (ind water in great plenty. It is called Bahr, because 
in the rainy season the ground is overflowed : thence 

Tliree days journey to the well of Dirky entrance into the mountains of 

Dirky. Dirky is the name of a strong tribe of Tibboii, who inhabit tlicse mountains, but 
wliose princij)al abode is at several days journey west of tlie road. "I'hence to Fezzan the 
country is almost without interruption mountainous. In the vallies of these mountains grow 
a few dale trees and Doums ; the Tiirfa, or tamirisk, is also very common, and affords food to 
the camels of the caravan. From Dirky they proceed two days journey to the well in tlie 
niouiitain, called Byr Akheybesh 

Five days journc)', mostly of moiintainous road, to the well VVoyk (^j)* 

TJirec days to the well ISai faya 

Four days journey to tlio mountains called Ilcdjar os Soud, black 

rocks, so called from their colour, and which are a part of the above mentioned chain. At the 
f jdr.anCe of them lies the well called Byr el Asoad where the caravans usually stop 

a few days. From thenoe in crossing the mountains, the traveller comes, afltu* 

Five days journey to a well, the name of which my iiiforinant hud forgotten. Some date 
trees grow there: from thence 

Seven days journey to El Boeyra (.yjy) ^ ?^mall well, which is likewise called Abo. 1 
suspect that several of these wells have different names, and that the notlicrn Arab Iradcis 
apjdy to them Arabic names, in audition to those they receive from the native Tibbous. At 
this well the mountains terminate, and the road descends again into a level plain. The vvcdl 
of Bocv/'« or Abo, is situated wdthin the country of 'ribertz, a large district of that Jianie, 
w here the slioiiiresl. tj’ibe of the Tibboii reside. From hence the road leads over the plain 

Six ilavs join iiey to Katroun the first village within the territory of Fezzan, which 

is likew ise called Ilddi el Morahetein the village of the learned men. Cul- 
tivated districts are passed from thence to Morzouk which is at the distance of two 

or three days journey. In all, fifty-two days journey from Borgo to Morzouk: hut as the 
rale of march is s!ow% and the caravans make considerable halts at several of the wells, they 
usually occupy sixty or seventy days in the journey. 

During this inarch, Bagermc, Bahr el Ghazal, and Bornou, are to the west of the road. I 
have been constantly assured that Bornou is more to the westward than due north of 
Bagerme, wlneh agrees likewise with what Horneiuann heard at Fezzan; namely, that 
liornou lies south of Fezzan. On the road just described, no river or lake is to be met with 
except during the rainy season.^ The water found in the wells is every where sweet; and 
many of tl. m are very deep, and cased with stone, the labour, it is said, of Djfln or demons. 

” 'riie Bornou river probably takes its rise in the mountains described in the foregoing 
route. 
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In the winter lime rain water is met with in the torrents and ponds. I’he wells arc iho pro- 
perty of different tribes of the Tibboii nation, who are iilolatcrs, ami do not speak Arabie. 
Their encampments are met with in tlic neighbourliood of the wells, and tlic caravans in 
passing pay to them some trifling passage duties. The road is safe from any open attacks, as 
the Fezzan traders are well armed with firelocks, a weapon unknown to the Til)l)ou, but they 
are obliged to be upon constant guard against nightly robbers. In the most barren parts of 
the sandy desert, the camels find vshrubsor herbs to feed upon, and the travellers some brush- 
wood to light their evening fires. 

It seems that the current prices of articles used in the slave trade at Fezzan, bear the same 
proportion to those at \Vaday or Borgo, as do those of Sennaar, when compared with those of 
Upper Kgypt. A camel at Waday is worth seven or eight dollars, which at Fezzan costs from 
twenty-five to tliirty-fivc dollars. A slave boy at Fezzan is worth from forty to fifty dollars, 
and at Waday from ten to twelve dollars. 

'J'hc Iky of Tripoly, as chief of Fezzan, sends presents to the Sultan of Rorgo, and receives 
others in return. From Dar Saley to Ragerme are 15 tlays journey, and as many from 
Ihigcrmc to Rornou, but there is a shorter road from Dar Salcy to Jiornou, which leads in 
10 days to that place. 

r should observe here, that the statement of distances in Soudan is subject to great uncer- 
tainties, because the Nt'grocs often reckon the distance only to the confines of the country, 
and not to the prlrici[)al town; thus for instance, they will slate the distance of Rornou from 
Dar Saloy, without specifying whether it is Birney, the capital of Rornou, or only as far as 
the frontier, 

The native of lioniou who gave me the annexed vocabulary, was a man upon whose general 
information no groat reliance could he placed. However, he absolutely denied the existence 
of any lake in his country — such as is mentioned in the preceding itinerary. Ife stated 
that the large river '1 sad (the same mentioned by Hornemann under the name of Zad : 
though I strongly question his information as to its identity with the Joliba) flows through 
Rornou at a short di.-tance from the capital of Rirney. Its source was unknown to liim. 
Rut at the time of Uie inundation, whicli is as regular there as in Rgypt, it .lows with greal 
impetuosity. A female slave, richl) dressed, is on this solemn occasion thrown into the sticaio 
by order of tbe king. 

The river Sliary was well known to this man, although he had never seen it; he called ii 
t he river of Ragcj me. 


Whilst British philanthropy is directed towards the abolition of the slave trade in th(^ ut - i 
of Africa, the eager j.ursuit of gain has opened in the eastern parts of that continent a new 
channel, by which tiii. captive Negroes arc carried into foreign countries, never to see their 
homes again. In the summer of ISlh, a caravan airivcd at Cairo from Augila, wilh above 
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three hundred slaves procured from W'^iiday or Horgo. The Arabs of Ajugila seeing that the 
Fezzan traders attempted somctiine.s a direct communication with liorgo, were of opinon tliat 
a road Miithei might be found likewise from A ugila, southwards across the desert; and in 
1811 , tliey for the fust time tried that journey. They reached Borgo, but upon Ibcir return, 
having no guides, they lost the road, and a great nmnber of them, as well as tin? greater part 
of the slaves they had with them, died of thirst. In 1813 they made a fresh attempt, as un- 
successful as the lonner. jNIany of tliem died in the desert before they reached Waday ; those 
who arrived there might have gone back by Fezzaii, but they were afraid of tlie jealousy of 
the Fezzan traders, and trusting their fortunes to the same fatal road, very few found their 
way back to Augila. Such however is the determined spirit of the slave-trader, and the 
energy and enterprize of these people, that they were not discouraged hy tlu se failures. In 
18 M a parly of Augila Arabs set out again on the same road ; reached VVaday, and traced 
back their way to IJicir own town, when the great profits which they had derived from the 
sale of their slaves made them forget all the dangers tliey had experieneeri, and the trade no 
doubt will be continued. 
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VOCABULARIE.S OF TirE HOlUiO AND 150UN0l[ LANCiOAGES. 
Oli$. The wordi marked with A. arc Arabic, or of Arabic origin. 


F^glish. 

Lavi:wr^f' of H adnif, /)or;^o, 

r» f / ' Bor mm. 

or iJarSalaj. 

[lead 

f^idjy 

r Sdiifa. (Souf, in 

Kola 

1 

Hair 

-j Arahie, means 
[ wool) 

iKondoiy 

Ijyc 

Forehead 

Kapak 

Shim 

Angoiim 

Noae 

Kharsoinna, A. 

Ivcnsa 

Cheek 

(ihanibilanak 

1 

Fyly 

' ontlitcheek, (iyga 

IJeurd 

(Jamnr < 

under the chin, 
Arnljedy 

Alustachios 

Tl'it'V have no word for tliose. as flu'V 


(:lo:)L‘ (I. 


nfWmhy, lloryv, 
or IhirSalaj. 


nijxifl Aiy Wow 

Toiifjuijy Alir»k, A. 

Mother 'I’inyn'; Vuny 

KM.vk T;it;\ 

or girl Kukalak T^ro 

ih’ullier JMiij' Keraiiiy 

•Si*'ter Mokk 


I'lule, hy tin; 
lathi^r 

Ditio I»v the 
(irand-hilher 


Main link 

Maiiiiak 

iMongoki 


Ikihany 

K a. gaily 


Li|e 


Kadjeh.i 

Fil'trt t'ou.'iu 

M\ir.k 

Kagansytilo 

Mouth 

Kan a 

njy 

.>Iavo, Niiig, 

Piorik 

Kalya 

TkUi 

S.i.'.trni 

d'iiijy 

Slave, })]ur. 

Ihuirli) 

— 

Tongiie 

D.ilmek 

dVlaui 

Female.'^ lave, 

sin. Madjek 

Kyr 

Lar*^ 

Kozah 

Soinou 

Ditto, plur. 

A lay to 


Net. k 

liilik 

Dabbou 

'i’he world 

Donya, A. 

Donya, A 

Ibv.ists 

Ki^so 

C.aiuijy 

Ibaven 

Serna, A. 

Peiy 

kval,'^ 

Angoiin 

— 

(hjd 

Kalak 

Kainande 

Shoulder 

Korkoio 

Kabaiia 


likewise Allrdi, i\. 

likeuire All: 

Arm 

(ialiiia 

My he 

Prophet 

Nahy, A. 

Naliy, A. 

Hand 

Kara 

Moiisko 

Angels 

Melayke, A, 

Melayke, A. 

Fingiu's 

Nyngar Alissy 

Kolnado, A? 

l)e\il 

Sheyla iii, A. 

Slu'vtaan, A 

Nails 

Dodjay 

Gyrgaiic 

Demon 

Djan, A. 

Djen, A. 

ikliy 

Tabok 

Soro 

Sun 

Anyk 

Konkal 

Loins 

(londini 

— 

Aloon 

Ayk 

Kbuibal 

Heart 

(ioly 

Kagergy 

Slurs 

Meniet 

Shilluga 

lintnuls 

Konny 

Kale.ni 

D,,y 

Dealka 

Kabo 

Lonea 

(hwuijig 

Sila 

Night 

Kosonga 

Bonne 

Inver 

— 

Kemarcu 

Dawn 

Fedjer, A. 

Sehv'li, A. 

I*udenda horn. 

(iomlou 

Komkarem 

Jvvening 

Moghreh, A. 



J* 

(ianyak 

Kissi Kanurem 

Noon 

OholuT, A. 


lem. 


ttom 

JJober, A. 

Ourarem 

Miade 

Andjelo 

Ralo.i 

lA-g 

Djah 

Sakai 

Uain 

Andjy 

Doli.y;! 

Koot 

Djastcngoly 

Iidli Shybeh 

Lightning 

Mfiltery 

Tsolty 

Idesh 

Nyo 

Da 

Thunder 

Dorteiy 

Cyrdj) 

^kiii 

Dou 

. Katyge 

Firo 

Wossyk 

Kauou 
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l-n-lM [‘an-naiirofU'aikij, Bor^o, 

or DtirSafey- 

('louds 

A bony a 

Bagaou 

A\^ind 

Awlek 

Kcrawa 

Calm 

Kcbya 

— 

The Earth 

Berr, A, 

Tsedy 

The Ground 

Dordjeh 

Kolgoun 

Sand 

Alale 

Kary 

Water 

Aniljyt^like rain)Angy 

Stone 

Koduk 

Ko 

Mountain 

Knduk 

Ko 

Free 

Songou 

Kesga 

^V■ood 

Songou 

— 

Crass or plant .s 

i Eowa 

Kadjcni 

Date tree. 

Sondo 

— 

Sea 

Ko word foi* it 

No word for it 

lUver 

Bcttak 

Kamadogo 

Wa.ly (torrent or 7 
valley) ) 

— 

A Cow 

D.iyg 

Fayeh 

Cows 

Uaa-y 

— 

Bull 

Mar 

Canyinou 

Bulls 

Marsha 

— 

Calf 

Dongolak 

Kona 

Camel 

Camels 

Torbok 

I'urinbosy 

Kalgamou 

Buffaloe 

Shem 

Gcrim 

Sheep 

Mindago 
plural, Muiidji 

Tiiny 

i 

(fOat 

Djow, 

plural, Djosy 

Katy 

Jack-a."^.- 

Adyk 

Koro 

Morse 

Jkirak Alar 

Jiy 

Mare 

Barak Madjek 

Ferr 

j No mule in 

Mule 

Baghal, A. 

[ country. 

Oog 

Nyouk 

Kiry 

Antelope 

Lar 

Ingary 

Myicna 

Aloifauor DabakBolso 

IJon 

Amarak 

Gorgoly 

'ritier 

Toiuory 

'/areiiua 


Lnngmtiic of Borgo, 

ur IhirSabij. 


Ew ^ lish , 

IVlonkcy 
Klopliaiit 
ilippopotamuii 

UhinoccrDS 


Goir 
Koukoly 
Sclffii 
Oiukorn, A. 


Uoiito '^. 

Diigyl 

Kpinrigeii 

Enirorodu 


Cropodilc 

Fisli 

Si‘r[)cnl. 

(irirutfii 

Bird 

Birds 

Ostrich 

liocusls 

(iraiii in general 
Corn 

Dliourra, inais 


Tcmsali, A. 
Hout, A. 
'rodjoilii 
Khu- 

Ko'^U Kashy 

Alyl 

Adak 

Adak 

Asch 

Kami), A. 
Ko'-hmo 


Karam 

Bony 

Kady 

Keii/ar 

Ongodu 


Kergyga 

(iahy 

Klgaiiii' 

Kal)i‘ly 


Egyptian 

Uoklicu Kekuv:i 

15arlt;y 

nice I'ur, A. 

Tobacco 

Snull 

Onions Basal, A. 

GarlickCHihisCUs) 'runm, A. 
Bamyc, raw C-oroim 
dish of it Suo 


Mi.srrky 

Argyni 

Nolle in Ihccoiiiji: 
(iargamy 

Tahah 

Li:ha>.S’ii 


Kahalesuii 


Alelookhyo 

— 

Cucumbers 

Saboro 

Gourds 

A Ilka 

Water Alclons 

Andadjy 

Cotton 

Aloryo 

Wool 

Nool, A. 

BuC r 

'l'e.sra 

Milk 

Sila 

Salt 

Odja 

Bread 

— 


(him 

Komou 

Faly 

Kalokosem 

Kondoly 

Kcndaly 

Ky-am 

Maneda (whirk 
ext lacted h'Di 
certain 1 u'i!js ) 
Tabi‘!ica 
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’Praiislation of the AoIkus on JSiihin contained in Makrizi s'* Histoi-/ omi 
Description of Etjypl, called El Khetat, with i\otcs, irrtlten attniro, 
Dec. 1810 , and Jan. 1817 . 

I H j! followiiio' uxtrac'ls arc made iVoiii Hie lirsi volume ol’ iliis exeelicnt woik, wliicli i- 
alroacly too wl* 11 known in Kiiropc’, to bo iai thor iloscrilx'd bore. I lu y furni about, ono 
IiLiiidrodth part oF Mio whole work. In niy opinion the inlonnatnni here p,ivni is more 
detailed, aceiirate, and sal i^F.K^Iory, with rei^ard to Nubia, than that. oF any other Arabian ^geo- 
grapher or historian, 'i In; traii.-lation is made from a good AIS. copy in my j>o.sses.sion, whieh 
I compared with two olht'r eopie.n belonging to dill’erent libraries of Cairo. '1 he book itselt is 
become scarce in ligy])!, and livi^ copic.s of it only cxi^t at. present at C.iiro. 

In the noiiti I have subjoined extraks fnnn other Arabic authors in my possc.s.si(m. 

I )cs( t iitltini tit thf' (.'itlovcu lSf and .Solu^^s ((/iicci'nuh^ Iht* !^oubiiSy cxlruvlt'd hij .Mticrizi tiom Sifif}ii 

(7 Assouan ij. 

Maiaizi gives the explanation oF the term Djaudal (cataract), whieh word has giviu rise 
to the erroneous name oFthc cataract of ]))aiiadel, applied to the cataract. e.FWady llalta in 
Nubia. I He then continues : 

llm Sclym v\ Assouany, in his book entitled “ Notices on Noiiba, IMokra, Ahn, Ml 
and the Nile,” reUitc.s as follows; The first city of Nouba is called lil Kaszer (Phihe), live miles 
distant from Assouan ; the last fortilied place of the Moslims is the island of Helak, one 
mile di.stant from this cilv of tiic Nouba. From Assouan to lielak an: several cataracts, in 
passing which .-hips rcijuire tliC guidance of person.s who know the passage; these are gene- 
rally fishermen. 'The cataracts arc abrupt, with rocks advancing iido the river; and tlie 
fall of the water prodncc.s a deep and hoarse murmur, which is licard Irom a great di.-tance. 
At the city of Id Kaszer is a garp.-,oncd po.-t, which forms a gale into the country ot the 
Nouba. From this post to the tirst cataracts oF Nouba is a ten days jonnicy-H 

'file JMoslims freely Frcipicnt this di.strict. In the liithiM* part ot it they arc po^^sc.vscd ot 
landed pn;j)city, and tr:nic into the higher country, where s«-mo of lluin are domicihatrd. 
None of them speak Arabic lluontly. 'fbe district is narrow and mountainous. The M!.: 

• Maerizi was a native »«F Ikialliek, who tlourishcd vihont the ye ar SUO of l!u‘ Hcjra, oi in 
the beginning of the I.aih century. I \ ide note 1 at the end. 

I Tlic exact distance between Assouan and the cataract of Wady llalla. 
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confined by I he rock^ of the desert, and (he villages arc at considerable distances from one 
another t>n both banks. The trec-s arc the date and the Mokel.*^ The higher jiarts are 
broader than tho-se >vhich are lower down, and the vine is there cultivated. There is no 
natural irri gation of the soil, from irs beiii*;’ loo elevated. J'he inhabitants sow by the fedan, 
or two and threi? Jcdufis^ ] and cows are cin|>loyed to raise the water from the river by means 
of v.atei-whccl.s. Wheat is scarce amon^‘ them; barley and sell are nio:e ahundant.J As 
tiicir soil so conliruHl, liny culli\ate it a .sccoinl tiine.^ In the summer (iflcr bavin»- re- 
newed the soil wilhdunj^- and (artli) they then sow Dokhen, Dliouriji, l)jauar^,ll •"'csanuim and 
Lovdiya, In this district lies Uedj rash, the town of the ehi(‘f of Mcrys,^; anil the castle of 
Ihi ini, and another smaller castle, with a harbour ealh'd Addoa, whidi i.s said to have been the 
native place of Lokmat and Jonas. 

A wonderful ruin (lii/hr) i.s .seen here. In tins district rcsidc.s a governor named by the 
great i liiel' of the Nouba.^, who has the title of Lord of the Aloiintain, and is one of their prin- 
cipal governors, because lie is .so luar the territory of the .M»>dims. W'Ikiu \cr any Aloslim 
travi'l.s to ihi.s coiintry, and has a stock of inerehandixe citlRi* for sale, or a,- a |;rt-ent to the 
king or governor, the latter receives it all, and returns thcvnlu* in slaves; foi noone, whothei 
Moslim or not, is ever permitted to pri'.^c nt. himsi'if in ja rson to tin* king*. 

On the lir.t cataract of \oiiha lies the city erdlcd | | (ai a hwel gromal, where the 

boats 01 the Nouba a.-cending* from the Kas/.er usnally stop, 'il.e boats dale not [-ass thi.i 
village, and no Moslim, nor any other j erson, dare aicend tju? rivt r luitl.ir up, without jjcr* 
mission fnen the Lord of the Mountain. Trom hence to Iheuppi r J/c/i > aie .“-i*% <!avs joimu v.l 1 
Cataracts coniinne the wlioli^ way up. The.se are the worst pat t..' of .\oiiIm whi^h 1 have seen, 
owing to tlu; dilliculty and nai rovvnes.s of the ground, an«l the fatiguing* local. J he rivi r .'S 
eon-t:intiy inti ri u]:ti‘d by lajiid lall.s and j)roj:'‘Cting mountains, so that it i.s |ircci|iitated down 
the roek-, and i.s in suiiie ])!aees not above fifty |)ei ks {culut.s) wide irom one bank to (he utlier 

The i ;jii:itry abounds in liigli mountains, luiridw pa.s.^es, and roads along wluch yon taniiot 
proceed c.ountiil, and if weak, voa will in vain attempt, to walk.§§ J'hese mountains are the 
strong*J.jld.s of tlie Noiibas, and among- liiem the inhahilants of the di.sliicts bortleiing on the 
Mosliin comiliv take refuge, A few date trees, and .some poor fields are found on the 
isldnild. The principal food of the inhabitants is lisli. wiMi the lat of wliieli they anoint 

^ Lnjbahly the Doiim. 

f Cleaning, I .‘^upjiosc, the extent of ground irrigated by each watt r- wheel, which exactly 
correspoiids with what I have observed on that subject iu iny journal. 

I Vide note 2 at the end. ^ Vide note d. Ii Vide nott‘ 4. 

IVihajis the ruined city of Aleharraka, iiuntioiied in my journal. 

** Th castle oi Jdde and the eolo.s.sal temple of Ehsambal, are probably meant here. 

I t Wady Haifa. 

ii I'Vom Wady Haifa to Sukliot, arc four lou^ days journey. 

§§ An exact dcscjiption in all its details of Ihc Jiain el Iladjar, or the country ubove Wadv 
Haifa. 
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tlicir bodici. 'i’ht* clistriet belongs to the territory of Merys ; and is governed by the Lord of 
the Mountain. 7 he garrison in tlie Upper Mak.s i.s so rigorously governed by an uflieer named 
by tlic great chief of Noiiba, that, when the groat chi«d‘ himself passes that way, tiie governor 
stands hy his side, and prevents the people from applying to him, until they have recourse to 
Jiis son, or his vi/ier, or inferior ofllcers.* 

No money or dinars are here current: these are only ii.'^ed in tiaflie with the Moslims 
below the eataiacts; above them they are unaccjuainted with buying or selling. I’iieir tra<le 
is limited to mutual exehangc.s of cattle, slaves, camels, iron and grain. N(» one passes 
onward without the king's ponuiasion ; disobiahem:/' to this Older is jmnishcd with dt'alh. On 
account of this sn stern of prolnhition, ihi ii.toUigence is cvn- eommiinieated of their move- 
ments, and the soldiers attaek the liedouins of (lit* country and othi rs witiioul: any previous 
alarm. In this part of the Nile is found the Sernliad, I whic h is used in cutting precious stones. 
The natives dive* for it, and easily (ll.sliIlgui^}| it from other stones; but in ca.se of doubt they 
blow upon it, and the genuine Sembad is immediately covered with moist lire. 

IJetwei'ii this po?t and tin* city of .Say, me sonic* eatai acts. Say is the last place wlieio they 
are fcnincl. It is (he residenc e of a P)i^h(»p, and it contains an aiicitmt niin.[ 'I'heri follows 
ihc district of Sa/doudit, whic h ineaiis “ 'flu* Severn (ioV(*rnor.s."§ Tint seal rts»*inbles that of 
the di.siriet boidering u. cm (he Moslim country, in its alternate* width and eontraetioii : as 
well as in its produc ing o.ites and grape.s of ditlerent sorts, and the tree* Molal. d here are 
likewi-o soin • cottcni tre e.-, from the produce of which they make coarse shirts — and .some 
olive lr(‘c’s. 'Di.* gcjvernoi of this district is .^ubjeated to the great eiiic f, and has some minor 
chiefs unde r him. lb. to lies the cattle of ^stannuif, where the third calaracd begins, d'his 
is the most diliicult and Uingc^t of them all, beeuiisi* the uioiinlain on the cast projects far into 
the livi r. 'The water is here preeipiiatcd ihrovigU tiirec* gales or passes, and whe n the water 
is low, through two. It makes a pow'crful noise, anti thci spectator is a.stoni.'-hed at seeing it 
(url dow'ii from the top of thc^ mountain. To the south of it is a beil of stones in the river, 
three baiydll in length as far as ti.e city of Vost,o,^| which is the last of Merys, and the begin- 
ning of the country of Mokra. From thi.s place to the frontiers of the Moslini cimntry, the 
iiiliabisanls speak liio Mc.iysy langu;vg*‘ ; ami this Ls the best district belonging to their king. 

Then folic avs the dj.strict of Jlakcju,^* which means “ The Wonder/' and ileiivcs it.s name 
from its beauty. 1 have seen no wheie on the Nile more extended banks: tiie river Hows 
from east to west ; th.c country is nearly live days joarncy in breadth; there are many islands, 
between Avliieh How the branches of the river t hroiigh a fertile soil wlmrc are cities, touching 
each other, coirsisling of line buildings, lliue also an^ pigeon-houses. ff rienly of cattle 

^ Vide*, note 6'. t Fide note 7. t Vide note S, § Vide note 1>. 

',1 The baryd is an Arabic land measure of four faisakh, or F2 miles. 

Vide note 10. ** Vide note 11. 

It Meaning the pigeon* houses, vvhieh in the shape of high square towers, arc at tJiis day 
extremely common in Upper Egypt. 
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and flocks are found hero, which form t h<! principal stock of provisions for the towns of Nouba, 
Among* the birds of this country are the Ta^htit, the Noiiby* parrots, and others of ecpal 
beauty. I’hc great, chief makes this province his princij)al residence. “ I was once,” says 
Selim cl Assouany, “ in company witli ihis chief, and wo passed along narrow canals shaded 
by trees growing on Iioth banks. It is said that crocodiles never hurt people in this country, 
and 1 have seen persons swim across many of the branches of the river.” f 

Next follows Sefdykal,! a district of narrow hanks, similar to the lower end of the country. 
Here are tine islands, and at the distance of less than two days journey, about thirty cities, 
containing good buildings, with churches and luonasti ries. Here grow dates and \in('s ; there 
arc gardens and fields, witii large meadows, in which live camels of a reddish colour and iioMt' 
race, 'fhe great chief frequently comes h»‘re, because, on the ssouth, this district borders ii])on 
Ddngola, their (principal) city and seat of government. From Dihigola to Assou.ni are fifty 
days journey. § Ibn Selim then continues to describe Ddngola, and says, that they make the 
ceilings of their sitting rooms of the w«)od of tlic Sant and Sadj tives,|| tlie latter of which au 
brought down by the Nile in large smoothed beam?, but nobody knows from whence they 
come. ‘‘ I have myself,” .says Selim, “ seen traces of an Arabic origin on several »)f them, 
'fhe distance from Ddngola to the nearest limits of Aloa, is giaatcr thin that from Diingola 
to Assouan.*^ 'flic number of cities, ami villages, and islands und cattle, and »I.ile* lri e.s, and 
Mokcl trees, and fields, and vine plantations, met with in this district, i.s double of what i.s on 
the side towards the Moslim dominions. In these parts arc large islands, sev»‘ral clays in length, 
mountains inhabited by wild beasts and lions, and tracts when.^ the traveller is li.dile to suf- 
fer from thirst. The Nile takes a turn for many days in the direction from sun rise to sun 
‘iCt, and the jierson wlu) ascends travels in the rarae <lircctiun as the one who descends the 
river. ) j- It is in these quarters that the turning.5 of the Nile lea»l towards the mines called 
Shenka, at a plac<? named Shenkyr,jJ from whence issued El Aoury, who comjuirred tliesc 
countries, till he met hi.s vdtimaie fate. Many hippopotami are found here. From the.se 

^ See note 1*2. 

♦ I have stated the same fact in vaiious parts of xiiy journals. 

X See note 13. 

^ This is over-rated; but I have rca.soii to believe, that the bend of the Nile will, on exa- 
mination, be found much greater than i.s laid down in the maps. 

II See note 14. See note 15. ** This again is over-rated. 

It Thus if a be ascending and b descending, they will proceed in the same direction if 
the turn be as follows; 

rr 
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part > arc roads leading to Souakin, and Nadha,'* and Dahlak, and the i^lando of iUv '.oa. 
whifher those of* Ikni Ouipya who escaped, lied, and thence crossed t)ver into Nubia. | IVopl** 
of Ik'dia, also called Zen.d'edj, dwell here, who oinigraled \\\ ain ient tiines into the count ly ol 
Nouba, and settled tin le. 'I'iny pasture alone by tliein.-.elvc.'S, liavc their own language, and 
do not i)iterini\ witli the \»jul)as I'or do they live in their village:?; l)at tliey have a chief 
appointed l)y tlie N'oubas. 

Dt'scripliun hi/ Scl.im rl yJssoiuimj of' flu; Ihnnifus nf t hr A /7i' in lln' (j.nintru of /lion, and of tlio 

Peopie irho lirr oii thiir Danks. 

It is to be noticed that I lie Nou!)as and the Afnkras are two dilTerent raees, with two ditVe- 
rent languages,,' and both living on the Nile, 'f’he Nonhas are the AJervs who luirder on the 
Alosleinin <-(ninlrv, and fniin their frontier to Assouan is a di.-«tanee (d* live miles. It is said 
that S/ilha, tln^ forelalher of the Nonhas, and Mokry the forefather of iln‘ Mokras, were 
natives of Yemen; and likewist*, that the Noiih.as and Alokry are cleseended troin Ilcmyar. 
The greater part nf the gcnealogisls state them to be the desecmdaiits (d* 11 am, the, .son of 
Noah. Heh.re (he Christian eie.-d, (he Noubas and Mokia.s were oftmi at war with each 
other. 'I'he first i)lace of Mokia,! is the city of Tafa,^! one day’s journey from Assouan, and 
tlio lity of their king is Ihdjrash, less than ten days Journey from A-s.man. It is said that 
iNfoses (may (fo»r.s mercy he with him I) made a hostih^ incursion into tliis country, before he 
received the call as a proplnd in the time of Pharao, and des(n,yed dafa. 'I’hey wore then 
StibeaU', adoring stars, to which they ha<l erected Idols. Alter this all the Nouh.\s and 
Mokras hecame Cdudstians, and the city of IVmgola is (or heeamc) the seat, of tlnlr 
government . 

The first place of the country of Aloa is Ahoale,'^* a city on the eastern .shore of tJic IVilc. 
The govtfrnor who ])rcsides over this district is called Kahwal), and is depiauJant on the cliief 
of Aloa. 

In thc.se par^ the Nile has seven branches ; one of them is a river coming from the east, 
the water of -a iicli is uiiuMv, and it drks up in .siinimer-time, .so th:d iis lied is inhabited; 
hut at the period of the rising (d’ the Nile, the water again ri.5es mit of it; the tarks arc 
replenislicd ; tiic rains and torrents .spread ovi r tlie whole country, and the Nile then reaches 

.‘-.ec nolo 17. 1 

I Two dilferent languages arc still spoken on the borders ul^ tin; Nile in Nubia. 

^ On the we-il hank of the Nile, above Debot, at 110 gre at distance from the cataracts, are 
the ruins ol a city, still bearing the name of Merys. V iftc .lourual. 

II The name of Alokra remains in the a]>pollation of Wafiy Mokrat, on the Nile, linae 
days journeys below .Ih.iocr. 

Sec nolo Iff 


i. c. the (iates. 
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iU utmost height. It is reported, that the upper end of this river is a very large spring 
comint; fioiu the mountuin. 

The Nubian historlan j then says, “ Seiuyoun (i, e. Simon), the reigning chief of Aloa, 
me tliat :i (ish is foiiinl in the bed of this river wilhout scales, and of a spcri(‘s tliat is not 
seen in the Nile. I’licy dig to the d(‘p(h of throe or four feet, in order to take it { On this 
river dwells a race of mixed origin, of vMoa and of Hedja, called J)(‘yliyoini, and another rare 
called Nara,§ from whom l!ie species of pigeons called Nareiii j! are ohlaiiicd. Further the 
country of Ilabcsh hegins. 

A second l)iaiich of the Nile is the White Nile (Nil el Ahyadh), a river coininir from the 
western parts, of a deep wiiitc colour like milk. I ha\e en'[uire<l,’* ci)iil.inue.< Si lym, ** of 
Moggrehyns, who have travelled in Soudan, respecting (lie Nile of their eounlry, and its 
colour, and (lu y staled, that: it rises in mountains of sand, anil that it. col!<‘c(s in Soudan into 
laigc scas;1j that it is unknown where it afterwards (lows to; and that it.s colour is not white. 
TIoth sides of the Nil cl Ahyadh are inhabited. 

Another branch of the Nile is the (ireeu Nile (Nil cl Akhdar), a river coining from the 
jfoulh, somewhat towards (he cast. Its waters are of a deep green colour, and cli'ar that 
the fish can he seen at. the hottum of it. 'fhe. t:i^>te (.»f its water (liliLicnl f;oin that, or tlic 
Nile, and he who drinks of it soon ht'comes tliirsly ng.un> 'i'ho lid) in (he two liv. is are the 
same, hut tlnar taste dilfercnt. In the time of liigh water, tiie Gnen Nile carries ilown 
the woods ‘^adj, and llekam, | f and K<‘n:i,J | and a wood; the smell of wliii h lasemhle.H 
incense, and largo beams of wood of wliich helms of ships arc made. 'Diis h\^A. mm)lioni;d 
wood grows likewise on ilie lianks of tliis livei*^ and it is .^aid tiial tl)e aloe >\oo(l is also met 
with there. I have niy.seil', .^ay.-^ hseliui el Assouauy, seen signs of Aral)ic origin on several beams 
of Sailj, jlo.ilial down in the (inn? of high water. 'I’liese two jivers, tin? \V'lii(e anil the (Jrccu, 
unite at (he eaj)ital of A!o a, and retain their n spective colours for nearly one day’s journey, 
after which their walers mix, and tlieir waves furiou-ly combat with each oilier.” 1 was 
informed,*' adds .Selim, “ by some body who had taken (water from) the White river, and 


Tln.s liver is, no doubt, the jMogien, (lie bed of which ^ found dry, with the exception 
of a few pools, in April, 1814. 

f 'I’liis name is usually applied to the Sherif Edrvs, as having been a native of Nubia; 
jMacrizi here applies it to Selym of A.ssoiian, as the historian of Nubia. 

I Thi.s desciiption answers to that of a tl^li found in some of the rivers of Asia Minor. Ei». 
§ See note ‘20. I| Secnot(‘‘2l. 

So I translate; the Arabic word Bcrak, {pJta\ of Birket). 'I hus the Dead Sea is called 
Birkct Lout,” the .sea or lake of Lot. 

Ly this river the Nil cl Azrek (Blue Nile) w no doubt, meant. 

See note ?‘2. note <23. 
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viiijUicd it into the (irecn river, that it fell like milk, and that it was an hour heforc tin- 
'tutors 

An ihlarul is iiicl(»sc»l botwoen tlusc two rivers, the upj cr end of which is iinKnown, as 
likewise tlje upper exlroinityof these two rivers, on account of (he fear whieh (he inhabi(an (3 
er.terfain of each olher; for there are many powerful natiims in the island. I was told that 
sonu* ehief of Aloa once Iravilhtl for the purpose of lindiiig tl;e ext remit v df the i'^laiul, but 
after several years c(juld not reach it ; aud that on its southern side dwtdls a people who live, 
together with their cattle, in the day time in houses under the eartli, like eellais or eaverns,"^' 
on account of tlie sun’s heat, and who uo out to pubture by iii^ht-time ; and that there are 
likewise |)e()ple tuning cmiiiely naked. f 

The other /(>///• rivers eoine likewise fr.Jin the southwards, somewhat towards tV»e i ast, all r.t 
the same timc.|; nor is their extremity known. They are less hioaJ than (he White and (irecii 
rivers, and have fewer side channel?* an<I islands. § All the four rivers empty tlicmselves into 
the (iieen river, as does also the fir?! mentioned, after whieh th»‘y unite with tin* W'hite river. jl 
I hc V (i.e. theii* haukb) art* all iiihahited :m I eullivated; they .ir«' navii^ated by ships and 
e.thei VI bsf Is. One td* tln’in in its pa?;sa‘::e, comes from tl.e eonntiy jjf IFabcbb. I made 
many emjnitiis eoiHfinin^* these iiv(‘rs,” ad*ls Stdym, ** and traced them fiami nation to 
nation; hut I found no person wlic» could say that he iiad reaelud their extremity, and the, 
tinal information of those who sjmkf? on the authority of (jthers, sheweil that thcri^ were 
desert ( i)untries (on theextn inity of them) and that tlic rivers lloated <l )\vPi, in the tiuuMif hit»h 
water, wrecks of ships, and tloor*^, ami other similar thiiu;-, which appears to atlbrd ‘a 
that them are cultivated districts beyemd these deserted (*ountiies. As to the rise of the Nile, 
it is ai^reed by all, I'nat it is oeeasior.etl by rains; and llrat in all the eountric'^ I'ornnnj^ 

.and tlie two Sayds, and Assouan, .and N<»uha, and A!oa, and the count lies ahoxa*, the rise 
liap])ens at tie* .same time, I oijserved, however, (hat (he river ro-io at Assouan l)efo]e it rose 
at Kous. If llie lains are eojuous in the upper countries, and tlie torrent ' de-( end, it then 
becomes known tha* it will l)e a year of iiaKul inundation ; and if, on the contrary, the rains 
are partial, a season (d droui' ht ■.’ri.‘'U('s.” ^1 

Sclym adds, “ piisons who !iavt* (ravelh I to (In* country of Zeiidj,*^' intoiined me of the 
route in the IndiiVii s* a to the norlheru Zendj ; they keep uloii!; the coast on the eastern side 

^ See note 2 t. 

I In reading* the account of tins island, as it is called, and of the people, it is iinptcbsihlc 
not to think on Meioc, and the 'rian;lodytes of llcroilotus. See note 

\ Mianinji;, I suppo'-c, th:it their jHiiodical risiiii^s take plact* at the same time. 

§ PiV the four rivi)s are piol bly nieani the braneht .s t>f the IVdn* el Axrek. 

;1 If under the lii'-l m ntioncal liver the M«>^reu i>. leally to be nnileislood, tbi.s statement 
iseironcoiis. Sie note 

Tilt; Arabic ^co^raplu is give the name of Zendj tc the soulb-' astern co.i^t ol AiriiTa, 
about IMelinda and Mombaza ; but the Zendj hero meant, is a northern tiila* in i!ic Somauly 
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of the Island of Egypt (i. c. of Africa), until they arrive at a place called Ras Hofra,* which 
they hold to be thc! extremity of the island of Egypt ; f they wait there for the appearance of 
a constellation, by which to direct their course, and then take their course westward,! after 
wlncli they again turn northward, § so as to have the north in their face, until they reach a 
tribe of Zendj, where lies the town of their chief. From thence they turn towards Djidda in 
their prayers. Some of these four rivers, says Sclym, come from the country of Zendj, 
because I be Zend j wood is floated down by them. 

Souba II is the residence of the chief of Aloa;1I it lies to the cast of the great island, on its 
northern side, and between the White and the Green rivers, near their confluence. Eastwards 
of that city is the river which dries up, and whose bed is then iu]ial>ited. The city contains 
handsome talifices and extensive dwellings, ami churches full of gold, and gardens, and 
inns,** where Mosliins live. The chief of Aloa is a gntater person than the chief of Mokra; 
he has a stronger army than the latter, and his country is more extensive and more fertile. 
Date trees and vineyards arc scarce there; the most common grain is the white Dhoiirra, 
which is like rice, and of it they make their bread and their Mozer.ff Flesh they have in 
great plenty from the quantity of cattle and the e.xcellence of the meadows, which arc of such 
extent, that several days journeys are required to reach the mountains.! f 'I’heir horses arc 
of a noble race, and their camels arc the reddish coloured species of Arabia; llieir religion is 
that of the Jacobite Christians, and tlieir Bishops are named by the chief of Alexandria, as arc 
those of the Noubas.§§ 'I’hcir books (i.e. their sacred books) are in the Greek tongue, which 
they translate into their own language. The understanding of these people is inferior lo that 
of the Noubas.ilil Their king reduces to .slavery whomsoever he chouses of hl» subjeets, whether 
they have committed a crime or not; nor do they object to this practice ; on the contrary, they 

n, 

or Abysiinian country. IToin Zendj, or as it is likewise pronounced Zeng, the 

guebar is no doubt dci ivcd. , 

° i was 

* Sec note 27- f Cape (iardafui is probably here mear'^ 

! Having passed the Straits of Bab el Mandeb. § See note 

11 See note ^9. See note 30. 

/ 

* the plural of tbj, are public buildings, destined originally for the accommodation 
of students ; many of then: still exist in the IJcdjaz, and at Cairo, where they have declined 
into mere lodging-houses. 

f t Mozer is a species of liuuza, or fermented liquor, still known by that name in Egypt, 
and especially in Upper r'igypt. 1 have mentioned this white, large grained Dhourra, in my 
jou*aal 

!! Towards Sennaar the cultivable soil on the Nile extends far inland. 

§§ It thus appears that Christianity had .at this time extended nearly as far as Sennaar. 

j||l At this day the people of Berber and Shendy, as I have remarked in my journal, are less 
intelligent than the Moubaa of Ddngola. 
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prostrate thrmselves before liim) in submission, and never oppose aiiv of the liatcfiil orders with 
whicli they are oppressed ; l)ut exclaim live the kinef, and may his >\i]l be doiie!’^ The 

kirig* wears a crown of ^old, for there is plenty of gohl in his doininions. Ojie of the ciirio- 
fiiti(!S of his country is, that in the L^reat island between the two rivers lives a nalion of the 
name of Koroma, | orKersa, possessjnir a wide district wide !i is cultivated by meansof the Nile 
and thciains. \Vhen the time ot sowim^ an :vey, every nne of t.hc'^o |;et)p]e issues into tlte fields 
with .seed for sowin*;. lie draws line^ proportionate in size to tlie quantity of his seed, and 
sow? a little in each of the four eoincrs, pla* in*,^ the |)r!«icipal sec d in the midst of the square, 
and by its side .so\nc Mozer (or l*eu/a), and lie n rctlns. I ba- n« .\t morniuL!: be finds that the 
seed he had heaj)ed up has been sf)wn all over U.c sqn -a i-, :.iid that ihe Moz.-r has been drank. 
At harvest time he cuts a little of lire com. and ^arrief; it to the place in which he widies to 
deposit it, again placing some Mozer by its sid<‘, and goes a\vay .* he afterwards finds the 
whole harvest completed, and the corn In aped up in its pro|)cr place. If fjc wants to thrash 
and to winnow llu* corn, the same thing is done. If an\ one wishing tu elcar in like manner 
the ticM of wild herbs mak< s a mistake, and pulls out senie of the good .-ei d, lu* finds, on the 
following itiorning, the whole of flur si ed pnlle«l out. In Ihe jiarK wlc re this practice pre- 
v.ads are largt? and extensive proviiua's, of two months travelling in length and breadth; 
every vvIuto the time of sowing is the same. The supply of corn for the city of Aloa, and for 
their chief, (oincs from the.se parts; they send their ships to load tlure, and soinctiincs war 
breaks oui between them. iSelym allinns that the abovi* story is true, and jjublicly known 
amoijgat till* ])< ople of i\loa and Nouba, and that the Moslim merchants who travel Ihiougli 
this country never entertain the least doubt, of it. Were it. not. In* adds, for thi* eeleiuity and 
notoriety of this fact, which it would he wrong to condescend to ’imitate, I should never have 
mentioned any thing about it, on account of its tilthinos. 'Fhe neiglilniuiing |)eople believe 
that it i.s done hv demons, who :ij)jie:ir to some of iheiu, and serve tliem, by means of stones 
tlrat ensure tlu ir obeilieiice, and that tiie eloinis ami rain an* at llieir command. The Nouba 
governor of M dua (old me also, that wla-n it i ilns in the mountains, they gather iisb on the 
ground; and when I asked liini about their specie-, he ans.wi-icd, tlul tJicy were small, with 
red tails. 

I h.ive seen, continue- Sclyin, many ditfercht iate.s of the jieople abn\e nnntioneil, the 
greater pait of whom ackiiowledgt: (he cxi-teiae of the Almighty (iod, but assoc iate with 
him the smi, nv on, and stars. Otliers do not know (ioil, and adore the smi and lire, and 
others adore whatt.wer they iiuld I'artieubn !y beautiful wf treo-s or of animals. Sclyin add.s, 
that he had seen a man in the audiein o chamber of !lie cinef of Mukra, and had asked him 
about his country; he re[)lnd, that, ii was three nmiiths journey from the Nile. When 
(pustioned aixml, l.is rdigiuii, be saivl, “ M\ (lod, a:nl thy Clo i, and the (hul of the universe, 
and of men, is all one.’’ \V hcu aiKeil whuv (lod lived, he answered, in heaven ;" an.! again 

It should .seem f!>.Mn (hi;:, tli it hi- ' lUinti v extcmletl far to the south low;ird? the .Vby^si- 
nian mountains. I Seen«>te;>l. 
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tleckircd lh(' unity of the Alihi^lity. He related, that when the rains tarried, or plat^ucs and 
pestilence visited them or their cattle, tliey as(?endod the mountain to pray to the Almit^hty, 
who forthw'illi j^ranted their praycr.s, and tullilKd their demands before they descende* * * § !. 
Selyin then asked the man whether (iod had ever .sent them a prophet, and was answered in 
tile nei^alivc; whereupon he related to him the missions of Aloses, and .Jesus, and Alohainmeil 
((.tod’s inerev and peace be with them !) and llie inlraeles wiiieii they wiae pt rinilted to per- 
Ibrm. man tiieii rejdled, “ if they have really done Ibis, truth is with them; ami if they 

have done tliesc? miracles, " lie afterwards .s.aid, “ 1 believe in them.” 

The author (A]akii;?i) havini^- given these copious extracts i’roin ScKm el .Vs-oiian\, now 
resumes Ins own narrative, and says; The sons of K(‘uz el Doiil.i eomjiiered Nouha, and lovdv 

pos.sessiun of it in tin? year ;* and in Ddngola the} built a inoscpio, where sliane;eis 

might (In oil. 

^V^i shall add here, continues Makrizi, that on the borders of the Nile lies also Kanein, the 
king of which Is a Mohammedan. It i.s at a very great distance from the eoimtrv (A' Maly. 
The residence of the king is in the town called Htymy. The tirst town on ihe ^idc towards 
Egypt is called Zela, | and the last, reckoning lengthways, is (;alh‘d Kaka, about thn e ouinths 
journey distant from the other. The people of thb counti y go ve iled liieir king is hlddi n 
lichiiul curtains, and sees nobody excepting on the two feast-days, in the nioniing, al ilic lime 
of the A';zcr.§ During the whole of thv. year nobody speaks to him, ( xeepl. behind a I'ui lain 
Their main food i.s rice, which grows there witliout being sowaiiH tiD V have wheat, Dlumrra, 
tigs, lemons, Badendjams, turnips, and dates. Their currency is cotton stuirs. woven in Ihe 
country, and called Dandy every ])iecc is ten peeks in length, ami they nialo* puKaiases 
with pmecs of it of oiioTourth, and inore.''^* They use also as acurn ney shells (he. cov\ iics: 
glass-beads, broken eopj»er, ami j>apt r, all of which liave their nK(‘d value in (he cotton .'^tulls, 
'J'o the soutli of them are forests and deserls, inhabited by wiki Ci’eatures, like demons, 
approaching to the liguie of man, whom a horseman camiot ov( rlake, ami who hurt people. 
In the night (liere appears ^oIuethIllg like tire; it ^hine.s, and when any one goes towards It 
to take it, it retires to a dislanee fiom him, so that should he even run, In.^ never can (•imie 
up with it; hut it ahva}.s keejis before him, and if he throws a stone at it ami hit-, it, sparks 
tly from it. 'J'he gouid.s grow to a large size ; they maivt; ships (d* them, upon which they 
ciOss tlie Nile. 1 1 Tlic.-e eouulries lie between Africa and Barka, ami extend to the south as 

* A eiia.sin in all the three ir.anu.-.eript.'i, j See note 32. 

J j- th' V cover ll.eir ih. with a iiand-kereliief, as the Arabian Bedouins, to this 

da) o''len do with their keflie, or liead-ken hief. 

§ Much the same thing is i elated of tin* present king of Bornou* 

11 As it still does in Bormm and B;ihr el (ihazai. If See note .33. 

1 have stated in my journal, that t(»wards Shendy and Sennaar the cotton Dammour 
and its fractiona’ paj t - form the princi]»al currency. 

I f Brobabl) by lying many of them together, and thus making a raft. 
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lar as the limits of the middle Gharh. II. is a country of dcarih, productive of little, and with 
a bad climate. The first who there divulged the Islam, wa.s Td I lady rl Othmany, who is said 
to be descended from Ihe son of Othman Ibn AtTan. It became afterwards subjected to the 
Zcznyein, of the Ih ni Seyl Zy \ ezen ; they are of Ihe .-eetof the Imam INIalck Ibn Anes. 
Justice is upheld among them ; they are very rigorous in religious matters, and show no in- 
dulgence. 1 hey huilt at ( airo a IMediose of the Malekites, known by th.o name of iNIialroset 
Ibn Ilasbyk, in A. II. where tie ir travellers alight. It iss iidtbat they are dc’seended tVoni 
the Be i hors. 

Di sci iptiitn uf l\l 

The beginning of Bedja U fi om the city (nr villag. ) ol* Khc rVe/ at the cmevahl mines in the 
dc.>erl ofKous, about three duy.s journey from that town. ) njaheth mentions that th.ere are 
no otlu'r emerald mines ir. llie world, l>ut in this spot. 'I’ln y are found in I’. r exti-ndeJ and 
dark cavejns, into wliieh tlu'y enter Viith hghts and cords, | for fear ofgnin.^ astray, .and with 
these they trace their way hack. 'J Inw dig for the emeralds wifi; axes, and find them in the 
midst ot stone^, siirrouialed l:y a snletance§ of less value, and iiderior in colour and hi illiancy.,! 
J'he (‘xlremities of Ihdj i toucli ujmn th.e coniines of IIal)C5h. Tlur Bedja live in the midst of 
this island, mt aning tlic i.'^laiid of I'igyt't, as far as the shores of tlie ^ dt sea, and towards the 
island of ^ouakin, and Nadha, and Dahlak. 'I’hey are Tx'ilouins, a.nd fetch the herbs, wlu revi r 
tlu y grow, in hat hern v:a( ks. 'I’hey reckon lineage from the* female side. ICacli elan has a 
eliief ; tin v hav(! no sovereign, and acknowledge no religion, ^^'i{h them the son hy the 
ilaiighler, or tin* .-on hy the sister, succeeds to the properly, to the i‘xeliision of Ihe true son, 
and tlicy allege that, the birth of tlie daughter, or sisterk'^ .-on, i^ more (‘ertaiii, because, at all 
events, \N bethel* it is ttie. husband or some one else, who is tlie fAt-hev, he is aUvays her son.^i 
'riicv bad formerly a cbief, ujion w’noni the minor chiefs dc|)ended, who lived at tin* village of 
llcdjer, on the exfr« mily of the inland of Bedja. They ride choice caiiicls, of a rcddi-Ii colour, 
the breed of wbicdi they rear, an<l the Arabian camel i.^ likewise there met with in great 
numhers. 'I'heii (.(uvs are very hand.soim*, ami of varioii.s colour.s with very large horns, 
others witliout anv hoins; Ihiir sheej) are spotted, and full of milk. Their food is llesh and 
milk, with little cheese, though .'-'une of them eat it. d heir bodies are full grown, thidi* 
stomachs emaciated, tluir colour has a yellowi.sh tinge. They are swiit in running, by 
which they distinguish themselves fiom other people, 'rheir caineis are likewise swift and 
imleratigable, and patiently lieai* thirst; they outrun luir^s with them, and light on llieir 
hacks, ami turn them roumi with ease. 'Fhey perform journies which appear ineiedihle. 
In battle the Ihidja pursue each other with their camels; when they thimv the lance, 

* See note I.M. 

f iMastmdy says, that they .re .seven days journey from lioll, which is in llie imnu'dia'e 
neighbourhood of Kous ; and it will U* seen from the note 82, that he was riglit. 

I See note .'55. ^ Mica, See note 82. II 

A similar custom, founded upon the same principle, prevails in Ashanlee. SceBowdich s 
Mission, p, *23 1, 254. Kn. 
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and it adherers ilic camel flies after it, and its mfistcr takes it lance falls 

down, the camel loacrs its hinder parts to permit the master to take iho lance up frotn 
the ground. They arc people of good faith ; if any of them has rlefrauded his guest, the latter 
hohls up a .shirt on the end of liis lanco, and exclainis, “ This is the tent -covering * of such a 
one,** meaning the guilty ; the people then abuse the culpable until he sHtisties the defrauded. 
They are very hospitable; if a giic.st. arrives they kill for him (a sheep); if there be more than 
three peoj>le, they slau;;l!ter a camel of the nearest held, whether it belongs to them or to 
anyone elsejf and if nothing else is at hand, they kill tiie camel U|)on which the guest 
arrived, and afterwards give him a latter in return. Their arms are the lances called 
Sebaye, with an iron point three pecks in length, and a wooden shaft of four peeks, f(»r which 
reason they arc called Scbaye.| 1’hc? iron head is of the breadth of a sword. 'l'iH*y very sel- 
dom deposit these lances, hut keep them always in their hands. On the extremity of the 
wood is something like a handle, which prevents it from .slij)ping through the hand. These 
lances are iiuidc by women, at a place where they have no intercourse with men, except 
with those who come to buy the lances. If any of these women hears a female cliild hv one 
of these visitors, they permit it to live; but if a male, tin y Kill it, saying th'il all men are a 
plague and a misfortune. Their shields are made of cow-skins full of hair ; and otiicrs of their 
shields, called Aksomye,§ are inverted in shape, and made of bulfaloe skin, as arc likewise the 
Dahlakye,|| or else of the .skin of a sea animal.^ Their bow is the Arabian bow, large and 
thick, made of the wood of Seder and Shohat;*^ they use with them poisoned arrows; their 
poison is made of the root of the tree Falfa (or (lalgu), whicli is boiled over the lire, until it 
dissolves into a glue, 'fo try its eflicacy, one of the people scratches his skin, and lets the 
blood How, if the blood, upon being touched with the poison, is driven back, they kmnv that 
the poison is .strong, and they wipe the blood off, that it may not return into the Inuly, and 
kill the pcrsiMi. If the arrow hits a man, it kills him in an iirslant, even though (he wound 
be not larger than the scratch made in cupping; but it has no effect c.xccpt in wounds, and 
in blood, and it may be <h\in!\ without any harm- 

This country is full of mints; the higlier it is ascended the richer it is found to be in gold, 
'rhere are mines of silver, copjjcr, iron, lead, ioad.slone, inarcasite, IJamest, | f emeralds, and a 
\cry brittle stone, of which if a piece is rubbed wi h od, it burrs like a wick; other similar 
i rodutiions are found in their researciics after gold; but the Bedja work none of these mines 
except (lu»se of gold. In their valleys grow (he tree Mokel, aitd the Ahlylcclj,J{ and the 

See note .‘ 17 . 

f In iny journey rouiiu me J)ca<l Sea to Cairo, 1 remarked a similar custom prevalent 
am' tig thi‘ Arabs of Kerck, 

^ From Seba, i. c. seven, § From Aksuin in Abyssinia. 

i| From Dahlak, an island in the lied Sea, near Massoua. 

The Bcdja tribe which I .saw at the 'sland of Mckouar had shields made of the skin of 
a large fish. ** See note 36. 

ft Sec note 31;. j| See note 40. 
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Adkhcr,* the Shyh,t Sena, Coloquintida,J Ban,§ and others. On the farthest confines of their 
country date.s, and vines, and odoriferous plants, and others, grow naturally. All sorts of 
wild animal.s are seen here, as lions, elephants, tigers, F:died,|| monkeys, Anakel Ardh,^ civet 
cats, and a beautiful animal resembling the tiazcllc, with two horns of a golden colour; it 
holds out but a short, time when it is hunted.*^ Their birds arc the parrot, the 'l aghteif, the 
Noulw, the pigeon ealliMl Narcin, the Koniary,f f the llabesh fovvl,|| and others. IMaribit' 
oninibus in hilc legione testieuloiimi dexter abstrahitur: pra*cisa autem fieininaruiu labia 
jmdendi, intensione prima, ut incdici <lic*uiit, (‘(tntrahimtiir et sibi inviceni radicitiis adhicrent : 
ante nuptias perforantur, cum rima ad mensuram inguinis virilis cHieitur. Ibec autem, quae 
jam rarior est, consuetudo, origincm iraxtsse fertur ex antupio pacis Uwdere, cum lyranno 
quodain inito, qui, ad gentein fundiliis dclendam, universi-s iinperavit, ut masc uloium liberoium 
tc.sticulos, altcrius autem sexits mammas abseinden'iU : hi vero, tlivcisa ratione, iiiaribu.s quidem 
mammas, fieminis j>uden<la exsecabant. A race of Ilcdja tear out their back teeth, alleging 
that they do not wish t(» resemble asfes. Another of their races living on the extremity of 
their country is called I5az:i.§§ Among them all the women are called by the .same name, and 
so are the na n. A ^Muslim merchant |||| once travelled through their country, who happening 
to be a handsome looking man, they called out to eaelujlhcr and said, “ this is (iod descended 
from lieaven;” and tliey kejd. looking at liiiii from afar wliilc he sat under a treo.^1^ The 
sei’pcnts of this country arc large and of many dillerenl species: it is related that a serpent 
was once lying in a pond, with its tail above; water, and that a woman who tramc; in search 
of water looked at it, and died in convulsions.*^ Here lives a serpent without a head, not 
large, with both extremities (or sides) alike, and of a .'^potted colour. If a person walks upon 
its track he dies ; and if it is killed, and the person takes into his hand the bliek that killed 
it, he himself is killed: one of these serpents was once killed by a stick, and the stick split 
in two. If any of these .serpent.s, whether alive or dead, is looked at, the beholder will be 
hurt. 

The llcdja (-(juntry is always in coimnotion, and the people are prone to mischief. During 
tin; Islam, and before that lime, they had oppressed the eastern banks of Upper Ugypt, and 

* Sec note 41. t 4^^. t See note 43. 

§ See note 44. II See note 45. If Sec note 16. 

** Perhaps this is the .species of Gazelle with two stiaight horns, represented in the beau- 
tiful liistorical bas-relief of Kalabshc in Nubia. See p. 117. 

ft See note 47. Sec noic 48. 

§§ Sec note 40. II II The author undoubtedly means a white man. 

nil Tlio aspect of the translator excited ejuite ditl'erent emotions in the Bwija women, for 
whenever they saw him they uttered a shriek, and those, who spoke Arabic cxclaiim d, “ God 
preserve us from tlie devil ! " 

*** In the original it is more coarsely expressed. 
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had Miiiird many villagrs. T!)c Pharao of !'-^y|»l made iiir tiisions aj;ainst them, and 

at other limes left thenj in peac(‘, on aecount of their works at the I'old mines; and the 
Greeks did the same wlien they took Ki^ypt. Keinarkable ruins ot (ireok origin care still to 
l)e seen at the mines, and their people were in possession nfti\ese mines wlien l‘.i;ypl was con- 
quered hy the Moslinis. Abderrahrnan Ibn Abdallah Ibn Ahd el Ilikhain relates, that when 
Abdallah Ibn Sayd Ibn Aly 8aih returned from the country of \ouba, lie hk t with the Hedja-’ 
on the banks of the Nile; lie asked them about their slate, and they told him that they had 
no kinij;’. Ilearinii; this he seorned (goin*^ to war with) lluiii, and left them, without, eon - 
elmlinp; a p<*aeo nor any treaty with them. The first wlio concluded an enga-^ement with 
them was Obeydullah Ibn d llydjab, to vvbom they aaned to pay yearly a tribute of three 
liimdred female camels, in order to be permitted, for tlie sake of trade, to repair to Kgyjit, 
where tliey were never io take up their residence; that they should kill neither Moslim nor 
anv of their irihutaries :* that if they killed any, the treaty was to i)e void ; diet tin y ‘•hould 
not uive refuge to any of the slaves of the Mo.s!ims ; tiial they should return wliatever 
slave or cattle sliould liave run away and come to them ; that liras were to be paid on that 
account, and that for every sheep a Jkdjawy took, he was to ]>ay four dinars, and for every 
cj)W', ten. All agent of theirs remained in Kgypt, as liostagi‘ in the hands of the INInslims. 
The Moslims at the mines afterwards increased in number, they mixed with the Ikdjas, and 
interinanied with them, and many oftlie people called lladhan be, who are the principal and 
the jnimatts of ihc nation, beeame Aroslims, but tlieir faith was weak. 'I'hc-e dwell from 
the nearest limits of tlioir country where it borders on Upper Egypt, to tlie Ollaky and Aidab, 
from w’lienec the sea is crossed to Djidda, and likewise beyond. With them lives another race 
called /enafedj, su| ciior to the Iladhaiebc in numbers, but subordinate to them ; they serve 
a'> tiu'ir guards, and supply tlwin with cattle. Every chief of the Hadliarcbe lias among his 
atti ndaiits j>' Oj»le. of the Zt jiafedj, like slaves, vvliom they (ian.T>mit in inlu rifanee to their 
Slid cssors, all hough, formerly, the Zenafedj wTre m(/re powerful than thcnifadvcs.f 

'file inisehievous doings (if tlui liedjas against the Aloslims afterwards increased. At that 
time the governors of Assouan were from Irak. Uej’i'csentations were made to the Emir of 
the true IVdievcrs, I'.l AEimoun, at who.se command Abdallah Ihn Dj.iban set out against 
them ; lie fought many battii S with them, anl tiieii t» ft ‘hem, and a treaty pas-sod bi tween 
him and Kanonn, llu* eliief of the !5edju, who resided at llie aboxc mentioned village of 
Hedjer. This is the eojiy of the letter: “ Tlii.s letter is written hy Abdallah Ibii el I.)jahan, 
theotTuir of the Emir of the 'Frue IViiever.s, the. thief of the \ietorious aiiuy, the governor 
of the prince Ahy Is-hak, son of Er-rasheid, the Ehuir of the 'Frue llelicver- ; (luay (lod, pro- 
long his da\s!j In the Fii’st month of Itabya, 'm tlic jear (A. IE) '2ld. It is addre.s.'.ed to 
KaTio;, 1 ibn A/yz, ilie c lia f of the Eetlja, and written at A^souan. 'Flioii hast asked me, and 
deir.andest from me, a safe comluct for theyself and the jieople of Hedja, binding r<ir all the 


^ j. e. iirisiians or Jews. 


1 See note 50. 
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Moslinis, I tlierofoio i;rant it to thro, and promise thee ihi’. saf'' eomlnet, as loDj^y liion 
ami th} ]icople shall observe' the eoiiflitimis to which thou ijimli'st tlo, cU in this htifi 
which are : That the plains and imnintaiiis of thy counl ry, from Assouan in I’: \ pt to t) - 
country bctwee'ii Dahlak and Nadha*^ shall bcloui^ to iMaiiionii Abdallah llm llaroun la • 
rashciel, the hmir of tin? true Ih licvcis, may the Almiiyhty inen ase his himoufs ! - and thou 
and all thy pco|)h! shall be slavis (jf the I'anir of the true liclicvcrs, so that he .-hall bt: (allcif 
Kin^’ f»f the country, as thou art Klm^ of lh(' ncdja.s. 'I'liou sliall pay an annual tribute, a 
the liedja'i did formerly, which is to c«msi^r iitln r in one hmuln'il camels ov ihne hinidic . 
Dinar.s, full wciiiht, to the Ih'it el lMal,| at t he npiiuii of l he Kmii of iha* tun* Ihdievers, oi 
his ‘^’ovcrnor.s, and thou shalt not purloin any part oi‘ this tribute. If any one of y\n\ .diad 
mciition th(' leiine of Alohauuntd, the Pro|)liet of fiod, ujay bis mercy bij with him! — or of 
the book and the rdiiiion of (iod, in a way in which it oinrht not to be mentioned; or i^ 
anv one kills a M(»siinj, free man or ^lave, lie no Ion';-ci eiitith d to this j)hiliye of f.iith, 
which is i;ivcii in tlie naim; of (jlod, and of the Prophet, ami of the Lmir t)f the triii* liclicvcrs, 
— inav (lod increase his honours! — ami of the wlude bodv of the Moslhii-, and his blood 
beconiofl lawful, like tin blond of the enemies ot the fidam, e'l' their discemlaiits. It any of 
y«)U [^ivc a-^i-tance to tin* enemies of the pcoph: of the Islam, <.ithvr by aiding; them with lii.^ 
j)i()pt rty, or hv .sln w iriiy them tlu' weak titles ol tlie MosliiiiS, or by aelmdly att<-un)tin^’ te. 
dect'iM* or delude the latK'i*, the pledtyes of this treaty areannulh <1 with ir.spect to him, and hi-, 
hlood l.'eeoinc-5 lawful. Jf any uf 3011 kill a Mo.sliin purposely, or involuntarily, w hellitr it 
he a fiee man or a slave, or a Iributaiy, or rob the projierty ol a Aln>lim or a tribiitai y in the 
country of l»edja, or the country of the Islam, or in Nouba, or any other country, by laml or 
by water, he is to pay ten limes th<^ fmo uf blood; and if it be a slave, ten time.s his value ; 
ami if it b(‘ a ti ihulaiy, tt n times his lines, a.s these tines are cmu led by the laws. If any AIos- 
liin cntoi.s Ihalja as a luerehaiit, citlier to remain, or to jkiss lluou-h, or as a pii^n’m, ; he 
shall he ill jiciAct safety, like one of yourselves, until he leaves the e(nmli\ Non shall not 
lull hour any nm-aways from the Mo-ilims, and if any one of them come to you, you '^hall return 
him. In the same manm r you shall send back the eatlle of the Muslims, if it strays into 
your territoiy, wiiliout ncpiiiin^- any foe on its account. If you .leseiml into Upper K;^ypt, 
either to pass lhn)»i-h that provijiet,or to trade, \ou shall wear no arms, nor ent: r any citie.s 
or villufr' s wh.d-oevcr. V«)U shall not previ nt any of the Mo.'lims from enterinj;- your 
crounti v, and tra iin;’ in it Ijy land or by sea. You -hall not eml;ue;( r t lu'ir pa^sa^e, noi vv;*y- 
lay any Moslim.-i ui 1 1 ilinliu ies on tin* road, and you shall not pilfer amy t^ooils of the .Mo-bms 
or tlieir ti lbmai t s; you :.li;dl not ruin any part of ihe Mesjed that tlii* Moslims have built <it 
Dhvher aiid ilcdiji r, ‘ r in au) other i>a.ri of your country, in its whole len^tii ami bre idt h 
If you do this, no promise or pled-e ^iven to you shall ho. hiMiliii;.;*. Kauouii Ibn A 7.}. 
.shall ajipoiut in Upi'.er lif^ypt an ai;vnt to ensure the payiiuod uf tin* liibute, as well :ta •?•. 

* See note .»!. I 'i'he public ticasiir*/. 

!" On t!ie ioad to Aidab. See below\ 

'1 s 
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lliose the JWlj.is in:iy )i;ive to piiy t<» the in line- of blood or of ‘iloho 

])ro|)crly. None of the r»c(lj;is iduill |kis- into the Nouba territory iVoin tlu* K:e'/-- r t(» the 
city of Kohan ; the limits to Ite reckoned iVum the coUinms.' Oheyd Hm ed-Djaham, tie; 
olheer of the Kiiiir of the true lielitAei', p:rant>, the peace to Kaiioiin tbii Ahd el A/y/, the 
chic f of tlio r>;'dj:i, on eenditiou that ho sliall fullil the^e (Mion^emenls to the Kinir of the* true 
r.elievers, Hut if lie .^hall contraveiu; them, ami prove rchoHioii'^, all j)roirii‘-t .s and j)lcdi;es 
are annulled Kanoun .^hall moreover jx rinit the ollieei.^ of the lanir of tlu* true Ih lii'.vers 
to t ntt r t he c«)untiy of Hcdja to eollccf. there the alms rtf those \vli>t at'; converted to Hie 
Moflim faitli.”!' 'I his letter was translaterl word for worrl by /akr i ya llni Saleh, il .M ikhrmmy, 
an iidiabilaiU of lijidda,]; and Abilnllah llui l-mayl, the Korcy.-^hy, aiul tonu! ]M:o|)le of Assouan 
added their tcstiinonir’S. 

'J’Jiis ticafy wa.^ for a loiii^* linn’- observed ; after which the Ih djas re assinm d their inroads 
into npjicr I'dvpt, and clamorou.s n'presenlalion.s were rep<atetlly made on that snbjr et to 
the Emir of tin’ tine Hclievc r.s, Djafar el Alotewakcl al^Alhdi ; npon wliieh thi' latli’r oidered 
Aluh.immed Ilni Abdallah <1 Koniy to prepare to attack ihtm. Hi’ hr.^t;r (l to be jiermitted 
to lake with him tlu>-r' only he liknl, as lie did not wish fm j'reat mmibr'is, t!ie [lassaj^c 
lluoii‘;h the country bein;^' dilFieidt. Ifo set out against them from Egypt, witl* a we ll fur- 
niiherl ami well diocn fore<’,§ and the ships tleparte.d by sra..j I’lie I>edja‘i r ollr r ted in \a.st 
juimbers, all mountcrl oi\ camels, and the Mr)slim.s were frightened. End th' ir commandet 
drew Gift hr^ attention tif the Hedjas hy a long letter which Ik* wrote to thr’in on a joll wrapperl 
up in elofh.^' I’jiey a^si inblerl to ri’ad it, ajid at. tliat moment the Alo.'^lims attacked (liein., 
ha\ing’ srnall bells hung lo t lie necks of their horses. The camels of the Hedjas could not 
witii-tand t in; noisr- of the br ll.-!, and lied, 'fhey were pursued by the Aloslirirs, who killed many 
r^f t belli, and among’ their mirnbcr^, thi’ eliir-f. He w'ns succcidcd by the '.am of bis lirotlici*. 
wi-ri -m.d for j'c.Diiciiiiil ion, which was .'iccialcd to, on condition lint be .‘'hmihl pay bis 
pt isv.nal «■b(■i■sam:e to the Emir <;f the true Helievers. lie rcjiaired to iiagdadj and pic .cntcd 
himself before Alotewako), at the place called bermanraa, in the year of the Hedjra 
iV.ice was tlieji graulcil to liini, mi condition of the jidvment of hi.‘> ilues, and the Hakt;^ • 
and it was pK .scribed to him that the Hedja should not put aiiy obstaelcs to the W'ork of the 
MosliiUj at. the mines, id Kom;, remained a long ti .e at A.s.sc.uan, and di’posilcd in the 

A village of the name of Kobaii, with an ancient ruined city, is siluaterl .ibi)ut lliiec 
ilayn south of l*hila.* (Kaszer, i ojipi.-site to Dakke, on the cast bank ot the Nik; (-ic pi 
t’ae c^•lu;m).s hero menl.ioiie.l wer;^ j‘r(»i);ir-iy a p:irt of 1 he ruins at l\o!;an. 'I'lic columns of 
Phil-e. arc aU upon the island, and could noi, therefore, well si'i ve as a line of demarcation, 
j ]I». jc lollows a repetition of the solemu assurance of pi'ace, a^ :ibove. 
f See note r/,!. ^ ^ee note bo, 

II Or it may he iraLdainb ’• on ihe livu." 

Apparently in tin amc niaimer as the paj»\rl iue rolled and wra;>pcd up 

Vide infra. 
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roiitinucd to take till none were l* ft. 

Wht'n the ]\rosliin;i inereaseil at the mines, and intfaini\« d wilii :lie Ik iui?. li e i ii .elii' vue,i 
doini^’s of the lattia* diminished, 'flie mimher of peop!<‘ who l^v\^ -.v* oi ih m of ,;;i..ld-oi;- *. 
dis(.ov(‘rcd il. (in ahiiiiLianee), tin’ news spread, aiul people of .•.1: r > imii'.s j. piiud tliiilu r 
There arrived Abou Ahderrahman Ihn Abdallah Ibn Abd el < 1 ,\!:irv, . I'n r hi- van.- 

paii^n against the Nunbas in 1 !h? year ‘Job. Jle had with him the lieJna, ii.d l))t heyne, and 
olhei's, by whom Bedj.i became more cultivated and popnlmj.**, .-o that the caia\aijs wlih I* 
brou^lil the })rovisions from Assouan t:on.^ivtod of thoesand c amids ; and this was e.velii'ixfr 
of wliat tile ships c irried by tin* sea of Kol/oiiin to Aidab. '\'\w. Ihalya likt tl the llabvas, and 
intermarried with t!u in. It is r elated that, the prir.sts of the Iledja, before some of that, na- 
tion had become Moslims, bad told them that their i^ods ordered them to obey the Habya, 
and liht'wisr* Kaiioun, which they <lid. M’hca Amry was killed, and that, the Itahya lx came 
master.A of liu' idand (of linlia) and that the licdja aecoidin;; to this injimetion united with 
them; those Aiahs wlio were inimical to them, left the comitry. 'I'lic' Jtahya inariKMl th.' 
daii-htors of the eliicf.s (if the Ticdia, and the conduct of llu* latter towards the Mi.)«;rmis 
lk;ypl) b».*canic nnw le-s mischief vuiis. 

I'lit; interior r.edja live in lln^ dei'Crl between the country of Aloa and the sea, aial 
extend to the limits ol' (lie country of Halx.sh, Their people rear cattle and are [)ast()rs ; their 
way of liviny;, tlieir shij)^-, and army, are like tho.se the lladharehe, hut the latter are a mon' 
courageous and moi(? leligiou.s jieople, while those ot the interior all remain inlid» l-. 'i hey 
a.doie tlu! devil, ami follow tlu! (‘xamplo of their jnie.sts: every clan has it’- prie.-i, who pJtche- 
a tent made of featlicis, m the shape, of a dome, wherein he praclke- his adoratimis when they 
consult him about their atliiirs, he strips naked, and enters the tent sf< pping ha('kwanl.s ; h.: 
afterwards is.sm s with l!ie aj)pearanee of a marl and delirious peison, and “ the devil 

■ alntcs you, ami tell.s you to d: part from this jdace, for that a hostile parly ( n.uning it) will 
fall iijion you.” li you a.*:k advice about an expedition which you may he about to undertake 
against any I'arlicidar country, he often answers, “ march on, and you will b(‘ victorons, and 
will take booty tt) Mich an amount, and the camels you will take at such a place must l)e my 
property, rn well i\> ibe female slaa* you will lind in such a tent, ami the sliccp, (hi the 

inaicii, the priest load-’ his tent upon a camel ilesiined for that sole purpose, and they believe 
that the eiimel rises up from the ground, and walks with great .liilieulty, and that il swcat.s 
])rofusely, although the tent is (juite einjity, and nothing h in it. Among the lladharehe live 
sonic of those people who still laUain this religion, and otlier> ^vho mix with it, the Islam. 

'I'he Nubian historian (Selym) from whom J (Maerl/i) have ni.nie these extracts, says, I 
liavc. read in the ‘‘ l^i-conise 'd the Alibas, hy the Imhu' of the true ladieveis, Aly Tbri Aly 
Talcl),'^ and ih- rein mention made of the lledja and the Kcdja, and tlnd they arc wajl.ike 

nations who do luii ii.eAe much v." The liedja are of lliat description, but I know not 
who the Kcvlja are. 


^ S;e note 54. 
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Abou pI H;i?san el Massoudy leliilos as follows, (continues Mariizi:*) 'riie took u\> 

their abode in the country between the sea of Kolzoum and the Kgy|)tian Nile ; tliey .sepiuati a 
into bianehe.s and chose a kin^\ In tills eouiilry are the niine.s of gold, that is the gold du.-t, 
and the enu raid mines. Their hostile pailies and parli/.ans, inoiiiittal iijion camels, penetrate 
a-, far as \ouba, whieh country they attack, ami from tln'iu:e they carry oil prisoners. In former 
limes the Nouha were stronger than tin: Ikdja, until the fdam took linn fooling among the 
latter. A ninnhcr of Mosliins eaim. then t(^ inh.ahit (lu‘ gold mines, asnl tliecounlry ot Ollaky 
and Aidab) and Arah.s of the tribe of Habva Ibii \e/ar Ibii Mail Ibn Adiein seltled in the.so 
parts. Their tiui fs grew poweifulaiul intermarried with the Ihdja, who'^e si jenegh ineiaaised 
bv this eonmation, vYhd(' tiny on tbeir side siij)poil‘d the H.dna .igainst ihe Aivih.s ol the tiilu* 
of Kabtan and Modher, who ha<l .-etlhd tl^ena and other li il.'.-' who liarl sellhd in Ihe vicinity 
of this l('n'iio; v. 'i'iie pos-i ssor of the mines in onr times (-ays MvJ.-ondy,) whii h is in the 
year dd'2 (A. H.) is Itesheir Ibn Merwan Ibn U-bak of the llahya, wlm ha-j »mdei‘ hi- com- 
mami three thousand horsemen of (he Arah^ Ihahya and (Jther Arabs of l‘’.;gvj>t and \'emen, 
and thirty thf)iisand iighting imm of the Ik-dja monnted iij.um e.nne!- of grind rae(\ armed wiJh 
the lledi-i hiickler.s, and these are the people called lladhan he, who are (lu' only .Mosliins 
among the. Bcalja, lho.se of the intirior U'ing infidels and adoiing an idol. l>v (lie valley of 
licdj.i, which cneloser Oie. emerald mines, this eoimtrv ex((‘nds to the (.)lIaKy. where are* the 
gold mine.-. From the Ollaky to the .Nile an- liflet u days journey, and the r.ean -f cal(ivat(al 
part of it is A.ssouan. ] 

'l’h(' i-land of Jf»>uakiii is h .ss than one mile in length and in breadth. Its inhabitants are 
a tribe of Ih-dj.i ealh d Khasa; they are Alo;-lims, and have a king, Ijamadany rekite.'j, that 
Kenan, the son el llani, married Arie)(,{ the. danghter of Heiiawyl Ilni Ters Ihii \’afetli. 
.She iie.ve birth tn IlaKa and K1 A.-awod, and the Nonha, and Koran, § and Zendj, and Za- 
ghawa.';- and all the iriln’s of the N< groes. it is al.s<j said that the Itedj.i di'scend (Voin Mam, 
Ihe -.)j\ (d’ Noah, oi* t !-<' from the .son of Koush, the son of Kenan, the sun of Ham. Others 
Mate, that tlw’V are a tribe «jt (he Hahesh. The Hcalja live under tents of hair, their eoloni 

darker than that of the llabesh they have the manners of Arabs, 'fhey hav(‘. no towns. 
;,() villages, no liehK. Their provisions are carried to them from I\gy|)t, and Ilahesh, and 
N()ul»a. fhey wme formerly idolatrous, and thim took liie Islam, under the governorship of 
M-dallah Jim '^ad llm Aly Sarlr 'Fhey are hospilahle and eharitable pcoph?; they aie 

* In hi- boek called the “ iiolden Miadows.” 

I Alasoudy, uhosc work J po-^c- , a- his that the jieople of Ollaky are supplied with water 
by the nie.-, and have running springs in llie Djebel Ollaky. Sec* note r>0‘. 

{ See note .“>7. 

fho Nt'groe .Mo.-lims, to thi- d?y, apply the name of Koran iiuliseriminalcly to all ihc 
p...L-':in Negro natloe.?. 

ij Mr. IbowiM- found \ tube of Zaghawa in the desert north of Darfuur. 
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ilividod ij'lti tril'.f:; and hnincliis, i‘vt*iy onp of wliicli has il-. f Iii< i'. 'i'lu v mr pri^foiv, .uul I'lv* 
untiroly on llesh anil inilk. 

(\t the 'i'rihuh oj thi rnf'rd Btilcl, hif Uni Srlnni. d 

'1 lx? raplivis HIM i\rrl in Irilxili' fmxi flip Noiiha arc called r»akt. — (ITcrc IdllDW .sdihc cty- 
nioio^ital remark- (ci tlx* wind f wa^ li vied al the Ka-/i'r il’hike) live miles from 

Assouan, .slliiat«d hiluaeji liciak and the Noiiha teriitniy. rhe inenme of ihc t n^tonis uT the 
Ka"/(a’ IjidtMu;'' to Kon‘^. lids Ikikt wa^ tU-.l in‘'<ituled in tlx* rei^'n of Ainr Ihn id Kas, [ 
whi> alter thi* emitjOe-l (d I '-ent .-Mulalish 11,11 Sad Ihn \lv Sarh, in the v< or '20 or ‘21 
(A. 11 ) with twentv tlx ii'-and .-oldicr- ea'ain-t the N.nd.a. lie tani.d ihcr.' a Iuul' time, until 
Ann* el Aas \vioi«‘ to him to eonx* l»:x k. Mt.-r the death orAmr, the [u aeethai had hem eon- 
eluded lieiweeii llx- Xouh.a and .\ly Saih wa-. I.piken, and llxy /ri-fjnent ly lenewiMl iheir inva- 
sions of l.|.)xa' l\e.y|*l, when they rnine/i the eoniitryand enimnilted uianv e\ee--es. .\lv 
Sarli no\4- alt;'.' ked ilx.m a senjud time, while he was oT l•i'•vj)t, in the time uC l|>c 

Klialifat ol thlnnaii, in the year .‘{I ( \. II.) lie hesie;:.ed them \erv iln.-dy in tix' rity ol 
Dunpila, aid with ‘ lin.p,iiii;’ mai liines,! unknown to ilx.r Noiiha, lauoehetl .-t.Mx - into llx* 
town, wliieli shattered tlx ir ehiiieh. 'riils appalled them, and ’heir kinp, Kolevdo/o,^ askid 
fora renew il i.d peace, lie is-ixd iVnni the town, and met Aly .'Siuh with ili tl:e ‘•i-.'iw of 
weakiu's.s, nhsei v, aixl liuinbleiies.-^. Aly Saih t’ave him u pold*.' and kind naeption, and eon ■ 
chilled the peaee upon the condition of an annual trihute ol'tluee hundred and .^ivlv head of 
slaves, Upon the kintjs coinpk.iinl- of the vvant of provi'-ions in his countrv, he piondsed him 
a present of i^rain. A doeinnent \va.s written out on that occasion, of wldr h the followini^* is 
a copy. 

After tlie invocation of (Jod: — 'I'hi.s is a plcd:'C of [ieiice iriveii hy the Ihnir Ahdallah Ihn 
Sad Ihn Aly Sarh, to the chief of Nonba, and all his j»eoj>Ie, valid i'or the f^nat and the .small 
among the Nouha, from the limits of As^mian to those of Aloa. Aly S:\ih estahli-hes «^afe 
eonduct and pem e between them, the ni iglihoiiring AJoslims of IJpj-er K:^ypt, and the otix r 
Moslims, and all theii' Irilmtaru s. You people of Noiilia shall he in complete .-ei urity, rlie 
security of (iod and his prophet Alidrunined, that we shall not atlai k you, or wai^e war upon 
you, or make hostile meur.sions a^aiiwt you, as long as you fuHil I he eoixiilions exi-ting hetwei ii 
us; which are, tiiat you sliall eiiler our country merely to pas.s through it, without remaining 
iherein, and that we likewi-e .shall only pws tarough your count i y, w^ithout taking up our 
residence lliere. You -hall jiioteet tho^e .Muslims, or their allies, who ariive in your country 
and travel through it untd they have left it. Y'ou .shall send back to tlx* country of the Islam 
the lun-awav slaves of dx: Moslim.s, who ija\e eomi- to you, and likewi.'^c the .Mo'^Iini who is 
at war with tlx' Mo.-lims, and .las denuindcd your pruteelioii. ^^lu shall expel him, and oblige 
him to return to the country of the l‘'liim ; you srhall not emlnaee his piarty, and prevent his 
beimr seized ; and vno ‘'hall not [>ul any obstacle to the Imsiness of a Mu.-lim ( in your 


• See note 5‘J 


I Sec note (>o. 


; See note (il. 


^ See note d‘ 2 . 
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country) ; on the contrary, you shall favour him with respect to it, until he quits the country. — 
You .sIi aII take care of the mosque which tlio. Mosliius have built on the side of your town, 
and nut prevent any body from prayiim there; you shall keep it clean, and li^ht it, and 
honour it. Every year you sliall pay three liundred and sixty head of slaves to the chief of 
the Muslims, of the middle .sort of slaves of your country ; none with bodily defects ; males and 
feniale.s, but no old men and women, and no children under age; tiiese you shall deliver into 
the hands <»f the governor of Assouan. No Muslim shall he obliged to protect r)r defend you 
against luu niies tliat aiay attack you from Aloa^ as far as A.ssouan. If you harbour the .slave 
of a Muslim, or kill a Muslim, or an ally, or attempt to ruin the mosque built by the Muslims 
on tlie side of )i)ur town, or withhold any pari of the 3tiO licad of slave.s, tlan this peace and 
pledged seeurily .shall be void, and we shall return to be enemies, until ( iod .shall judge hotweeii 
us, and hi* the he,«t of all judges. Uj'on these conditlon.s wt* pledge to you, and engage to 
you our promise and security, in the name of (?od and Iiis lV(»phet ; and you .stand pledged to 
us by those you hold mo.st holy in your faith, tlie Mc.ssiah and the Apo.stlc«, and all tho.se you 
venerate in your religion, and w'ho are witnesses between you and our- elve'^.” 

Omar ll)n Nharhabyl wrote (this) in the month of Kamadhan, in llu* year .51 * 

The Xouha liad already paid this (libute to Amr Ibn d Aas, before llu^ juiduicof the 
]]eace, and had presenled him moreover with a present of forty head of slaves; but. this Ik; 
refused to acet'pt, and I'eturncd the in'csent to the chief (collector) of the Ikd\t, called Sam- 
kous, W’ho purchased for them wine and provisions to the same value, which he sent to them.]- 
Aly Sarli fullilled hi.s j)r(imise to the Nouba, and sent them corn and barley, lentil.?, clothes, 
and horses. 'I'liis rcmaiiiod afterwards a regular cu.stom, 'Idic Nouba received tin; amount of 
it every year, when they paid their tiihule, and the nuuihcr of forty slaves who had been 
offered Anir Ibn el Aas were now yearly taken by the governors of I’^gypt. Aly Kheleyfa 
lloincvd Ibn Ilesham el I>ahe)i\ n late.s, (hat the stipulated conditions of peace with the 
Nouba con.^i^ted of three bundled and .si.xly head of s)ave.s to the Shade of the Moslims,| (^i 
and forty to the governor of Egypt, and tliat tliey should receive in return one 
thousand Erdeybs of wheat, and their dtdegates three hundred Erdeybs of it; tlie same quan- 
tity of barley was to be given, and further, one thousand Kanyr of wine to the king, and 
thn'e hundred Kanyr of wine to the delegates, together with two marcs of the best kind, fit 
for princes. § Farther, of the different stuffs of linen cloth one hundred pieces, .and of the 
kind called Kohaty four jjicces to the king and thrte to the envoys, of tlie kind called 
IVdktcrv ei:»:ht pieces, and <*f the Malani live pieces, and mon'over a lino Djebbe 1| to the 
king. Of the shirts called Aly Baktar, U n pieirs, and of the lirst qualify of shirts likewise 
ten, eviiy one of which is equal tt) three of tin; common sort. 

The Nouba regularly paid llieir Ikikt every year, and received in return the above nien- 


* Here is a c hasm in all the MSiS. 

^ i. c. the Khali f. 

jj A vestment of cloth still worn In the I'a i. 


I See note (k'i, 
^ See note 
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iiif.-ntioiicd arlidcs, until tho times *<\ ih - Kjrii cl tlic true IWlicvers El Alotassem b'illah Alv 
Is"ha!v, IIk? son of I'j’-iaslififl, wfon /’li ikary"? IliU Jiahnas was their kiji”’. At tliat peviocl 
the Nouha haviiu^* j)( i!ki];s h -cn tardy ei ^ini^ the iJaki, and the iNFoMiin |^■ov<■ril^)r 9 of the 
fi’ontiei’ j)rovinees having treated l e. iii j.ti. hlx, and v.ijhluij from tluin the su[)|)Iy of provi- 
sion-, l eyrak(.‘y the son oi /ak*irya refused Iii/? tatlier to .-uhiiiit in obedience to fureii^iiers, 
and reproached him with we:ikii' H> in ]>■ the triLnite. His father then a^ked him what 
Ids advi( e was, and he rejdied, to revolt .‘e.;airi.st tlie Aloslirii'^, and make ^var with tliem. Our 
forcfatlurs, answered /akaiy a, tliou^lit thi^ a just measure ; I am afraid that the worst of (he 
business will devolve upnu you. W o diall pu paie for thir, war a-ainst the Muslims, but I 
will send Y‘»u to ilu ir kin;^ as an (mv<jy : you will know the state of tlu ir allairs and your 
own. Jf you think that we arc a iiiateh for them, wc shall to war, ami tni-i to <;od; if 
not, you will ask tljo king for presents. Eeyraky then set out for llagdad; he passtMl ihrougli 
the towns, and the country appeared to him veiy tine. In eommg down, he was joined by 
the king of the IJeoja and iiis retinue, 'i'liey met. El iMolastan, and they were astonished to 
uee in th(‘ Irak, beside? wliat they had already witnessed on the road; the ([uaritily of holdiers, 
and the Ihmrishing ^(al(• of the (aumtry, El Motasem neei\t‘d IVyraky with jjoliioness and 
kindness, and treated him with great generosity, lie aecepteil his |)iesent?, ami returned 
them two-fold, ami told liim to demand any favour he like<l. Upon which he b' gged that the 
prisoners I might be set free, which was granted to him. lu yiaky rose liigh in tlie opinion 
of Motasem ; who made liim a pre sent of the house at whieh he had aliglded in the Irak, and 
gave orders to purchase in every town ou his way a Imuse for the ae( ommodations of the 
messengers he might send, and wherein no (ither travellers should be permitted to lodL'C. At 
Cairo two houses were purchased for him ; one at auotlu r at Ihmi W'ayl,]; and 

they received from the lrea.sury of Cairo seven luimlred Dinars, a marc, a saddle, a bridle, a 
gilt sword, a ricii habit, a silk turb.m, a cloke, and a shirt of the finest soj t, and piec es of stutf 
for his delegates, winch were not accounted for in the returns of the tribute, 'i'iiey had 
further to receive two loads, § ami from the collector of the Jkikt a suit of clothes, and had, in 
their turn, to give to the latter, ami to those who accompanied him, certain articles. \Vhat- 
evor might be given to them (beyond these fixed things) should be considered as presents, 
which tluiy would rehii ii in the same manner. Ujion empiiry I'd Mota-ein found that what 
was given to the Nonbas by the Muslims exceeded the v;duc ol' tlie Ilakl; he thcK'fore re- 
fused to give them any more wine, or to scud tliem (the full amount of) the corn and the 
Stulls above meutionctl ; and he re-cgtablislicd the Jjakt to be sent at iiilci \als of every throe 
years ; and wrote to them a letter on that subject, which remained in llicir hands. The king 
of the Nouhas demanded jiiTtiee from some of the inhabit aiils of Assouan, who had purchased 
landed property from his slaves 1| I'A Motasem ordered inquiry to be made into it at Assouan, 

* Sec note (j5. | Some. iS'ouba captive.., I suppose 

t A quarter of Cairo near the canal, now in ruins. 

§ The autlior does not say of what. 


i| See note d^». 
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where the tilhiinul of the judge was. But the slaves being questioned, said, “ \Vc arc his 
subjects, not his slaves,” and thus his suit was rejected. He then demanded among other 
things, that the military post at the Ka^zer, which was situated within his territory, should 
be removed to the frontier; but this request was not granted. 'Iheso stipulations continued 
to sulksist between the Nouba.- and Egypt, and the Bakt was paid, and the n*turn.s given as 

Mota.scm hail regulated them, until the Futimites arrived in Egypt. Thus far goes the 

relation of the Nvd)ian historian. 

Abou Ilassan el Masoudy * relates: — The Bakt is the annual tribute of slaves which has 
been imposed upon the Noubas, and is received from them and carried to I’igypt. It consists 
in three lumdred and sixty live head of slaves to the public treasury, according to the tcnoui 
of the avticlc.s of ])eacc between tin* Noubas and the Moslinis. Besides the:3e, the governor of 
Egypt receives forty head; his representative, who re.sid(‘s at Assouan, and collects the Bakt, 
twenty head; the governor of Assouan, who, together with inin, is j)resent at tlie collecting 
of the Bakt, five htad, and the twelve trusty witnesses of the jieojile of Assouan, wlio arc to 
accompany the governor on thi.s business, twelve head; the whole, according to the stipula- 
tions of the Bakt, when the iMoslims and Noubas first concliuh'd their treaty. 

El Beladiry, in his work entitled El Tctouhat,f says: “ the amount of the rcnewi'd tribute 
of the Noubas is four bundred slaves, for which they take in return victuals, that is to say, 
grain. The Emir of the true Relievers, El INIohdy Mohammed Ibn Aly Djafar i l Mansour,j 
obliged them to pay three hundred and sixty head of slaves, and a (liratfi. 'J'he misehiiwou- 
and troublesome behaviour of Daoud (Daviii) the king of the Noubas, was principally mani- 
fested in lh(‘ year of the Hi jira (>74. After he had committed great excesses at Aidab, he 
came will) bis army nearly as far as Assouan, and there burnt many water wheels. Tin* 
governor of Kous marched against Daoud, but nut meeting with him, laid hold of the Lord 
of the Mountain, and number.s of Noubas, whom he carried before tin: iSullaii Daher Bybar.'^ 
cl Boiulokilarv, at the Casth: of Cairo, ^vhere their bodies were severed in two. Shckcndy,§ 
the .son of the King of Nouba’s sister, then came to implore assistance against the injustice 
which he liad experienced from lii.s uncle DaouiL 'I'he Sultan ordereil the Emir Shams-ediljii 
Ak Simkor cl Farckany, the inteinlanl of his iiousi hold,i| w ith the Emir Djandar Emir Oz-eddyn 
Ayhek cl Afiam,ll to inarch togciher with Shekendy ag irrsi Daoud, with a large army com- 
p().sedoflhe provincial horsemen,*^ and of the Arabs of southern Egypt, and of lancers, bow- 
men, and lirc-men.it They left Cairo on the first of the inoiUh of Sheban. Upon their 
arrival in Noub.'i the enemy met them, mouiUed upon camels, armed with lances, and covered 

In the same work called “ The Holden Meadows.*’ 
t i. e. The C(»nqucst.s of the Mosliins. 

J "’his Khalif reigned from 130’ to K>0 A.H. § See note 07* 

II See note 08. ^ See note 09. See note 7(>. 

Soldiers charged with the burning of the encmic.s towns JW- 
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with black Dekadek.* Both parties fought bravely, and the Nouba:> fled. El Alraiu now f. II 
upon Kallat Addo, j- where he killed and took prisoners many of Ituui El Farakany j)eiu> 
trated into the interior of Nouba by land and by the river, killing or enslaving every body 
He took an innumerable quantity of cattle, and alighted at the island of Mykayl, at the top 
of tlie cataracts ;| from whence he obliged the Xouba sliips to retreat, wliile the Nouba them- 
selves fled to the islands. He then wrote a promise of safe conduct to Kainr cl I)oula 5 § tlie 
lieutenant of Daoud, who swore allegiance to the Shekendy, and brought back all the people 
of Merys, and the lugitivea ; after which El Afram crossed over a shallow part of the river, to 
a tower built in the water, which l\c Vjesieged until ho took it. Two hundred men were killed 
there, ami a brother of Daoiul was taken prisoner ; Daoud fled, and was closely pursued for 
three days by the soldiers, who killed and took prisoners a great niunbcr on the road, until 
the peojde submitted. The mother and sister of Daoud were taken, but he himself escaped. 
Shekendy was now conli lined in his .stead, and agreed to pay an annual personal tribute of 
three elephants, three girafl'as, five female Fahed, one hundred camels of gooil race, and four 
hundred chosen co\vs,|l and that the soil of Nouba should thenceforward he divided into two 
parts ;^i one half Ibr the Sultan, and the other to be appropriated to the fertilizing ami 
guarding of the country; excepting the territory of the cataracts, which ivas to belong 
entirely to the Sultan, on a|;count of its vicinity to Assouan ; this alone was about one-fourth 
of Nouba. Farther, that the dates and the cotton of this part, as well as the ancient cus- 
tomary (1 lilies, .should l)c carried otF. and that as long as they shouUl remain Cliristians, they 
should pay the Djezye, or annual Om Dinar in cash, for every grown up person. | | There 
was a form of oath written out concerning these articles, by which Shekendy bound himself, 
and there was another by which his subjects swore. T'he two conunanders destroyed the 
churches of Nouba, H and carried away whatever they found in tlicm. 'J'hey seized about 

* Probably a species of cuirass made of quilteil cotton, like those still worn by the Bedjawy, 
hut of a white colour. | See note 71 • 

I I believe this to be the island of Sukkot, above the second cataract, where F met with 

several ruins of (ireek churches. § See note 7^. 

II A similar tribute received by the kings or priests of Egypt, is represented in the beautiful 
historic bas-relief in tlic grotto of Dar el Waly, behind the temple of Kalabshe. See note 73* 

^ As to it5 revenues, 1 suppose. 

’** The latter remark leads me to suppose that by the expression, “ territory of the 
cataracts,” the district between M'ady Haifa and Phila^ is meant. 

f I This proves that at the end of the KUh century, the prevailing religion of Nouba was 
still ('hristian. 

\\ Besides marks in the ancient temples of their liaving been converted into ehurclies, 
numerous ancient churches are seen in every part of the country between Wady iJalfa and 
Assouan, 
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twenty oi' Iht* cliicris 4)t’ Nouba, and liberated the Muslims of Assouan and Aidab, who woit- 
captives in tlie bands of the Noubas. Shekeiidy was crowned, and seated on the thrum? of 
his kingdom, after he had taken his oath. He was obliged to send the property of Daoud, 
and that of all those who were killed or taken captives, whether money or cattle, to the 
Sultan,, together with the usual Bakt. This con.sibted in an annual payment of a giralFa and 
of four hiimlred slaves, of whom three hundred and sixty were for the Khalif, and forty for 
his lieutenant at (\airo, with the condition that he should send them in return, upon the full 
receipt of tiie Bakt, one tliousand lirdcybs of wheat to the king of Nouba, and three hundred 
to Ids delegates.* 

Description of the Town of Assouan. 

It begins with some remarks on the etymology of the word Assouan, vvhicli is said to ine.au 
a person in grief. As.soujin lies on tbc extremity of the territories of Sayd. It is one of the 
harbours of tliis province, and divides Nouba from the country of Egypt. In former times a 
great plenty of wheat, grain, fruits, vcgetabk?3, and pot herbs, was found here, together with 
abundance of camels, cows, and sheep, whose llesh is of peculiar good llavour and fatness. The 
prices of provisions were always very low. Goods and articles of trade were found here, tliat 
were transported to the country of Nouba. To the cast then? is not any IMoslim country bordering 
on Assouan : to the south there is a mountain, in which are the imne.s of emeralds, in an in- 
sulated barren country. At fifteen days journey from Assouan are the gold mines, j To the 
westward are the Oases. From Assouan a road leads to Aidab, from wlience is tiic passage to the 
llcdjaz, and Yemen, and India. Masoudy relates : Assouan is inhabited by people of the Arabs 
Kahtan, Nezar Ibn Rabya, Modher, ami Arabs of Korcysh, most of them transplanted from tlie 
lledj.a'/.^ The town has abundance of date trees; it is fertile and rich. The date stone is 
put into the ground, and the tree? grows out of it, and after (a certain number of) years they 
eat the li uit.il The people of Assouan jiosscss many villages within the coniines of Nouba, 
the duties on which they pay to the king of Nouba. These villag(?s were bought from the 
Noubas in the time of the Islam, during the reign of Beni Oineya and Beni Abba.s, When 
El Mamouii arrived in Egypt, the king of Nouba asked for his protection against these 
people of Assouan, by means of emissaries whom he dispatcht?d to Fostat. They complained 
to El Mamoun, that some villages of Nouba had been si ld to their neighbours of A.ssoiian ; 
that these villages belonged to the king of Nouba, and that those who sold them were the 
king's slaves, who possessed no property, and whose only business it was to take care of tiie 

♦ Sec note a at the end. 

y This chapter is placed, by IMacrizi, before the notices on the Bakt ; but I have preferred 
placing it here. ^ 

I This often stated distance is exactly the same as that reported to me, between Assouan 
ind the mountain of Olba, the chief seat of the Bisharcin, where remains of ruins are said to 
< xisl. § See note 74. 

i T his appears to be mentioned because the date is usually propagated by cuttings. 
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rultivation. IVrainoun referred them to the governor of Assouan, to Ihe learved uk h, ahti 
Shikhi of that town. The people of Assouan who had bought the villagc.s, perceivii!- tlvit 
they were in danger of losing them, had recourse to a stratagem against the king of Noubt 
They proposed to the Noubas who had sold the villages, when they apjieared before th«; 
governor, to deny that they were slaves of the king, and to say, “ the same relation 
between us and our king, O Mosliins, as between you and your king. We owe him only 
submission, and are bound only not to contravene his orders. If you, therebtro, are the 
slaves, and the property of your king, then wo arc the .same.” They spoke other similar 
thing.s, to which th (7 had boon prompted, and thas the sale was confirmed, and so it has re- 
mained until our times. The possession of these villages, in the territory of Morys in the 
country of Nouba, was transmitted by inheritance, and the Noubas, the subjects of the king, 
now became divided into two classes; the one, as we have stated, freemen, not slaves, and 
the other part slaves.* 'The latter were those who did not dwell in this territory of Merys, 
which is in the neighbourhood of Assouan. 

Masoudy relates,! that the Noubas were divided into two branches. The one dwtrlt on tin* 
two banks of the Nile; their territory bordered upon the territory of the Copts of IJjipor 
Egypt, and extended far up tiic river; they built, as the seat of their gov(‘rnmeut, the large 
city of Ddngola. The other race of the Noubas is called Aloa, and they have built the large 
town of Serfeta.j 'flic country of Nouba, the territory of which borders upon the soil of 
Assouan, is called Merys, from which the Merysan wind takes its name.§ 

On the east side of Upper Eg/jit is a large mountain of marl)lc, from whcac’c the aneieuls 
cut columns, and pedestals, and capitals, which the Egyptians call Assouaiiyc, (the same name 
they also give to the mill-stones). The ancients wrought these things many hundred years 
before the appearance of Christianity, and among them are to be reckoned the columns of 
Alexandria. 

In the month of Zol Had j, in the year the king of Nouba attacked Assouan, and killed 
many Moslims, In the month of Moharran 345, marched against him Mohammed Ibn Abd- 
allah, the treasurer of the Egyptian army of El Wodjour, Ibu el Ak Shedy (king of Egypt), 
by land and by sra.H He sent back many prisoners of the Noubas, who were beheaded at 
Cairo, after the king of Nouba bad likewise met with his fote. He continued his march until 
he conipiered Ihiim, and reduced its inhabitants to captivity, and he returned to Cairo with 
150 prisoners, and many heads, in the middle of the month of Djomad el Awal, 345.^ 

The Kadhy el Fadhcl states, that in the year 585, the income of the port of Assouan was 

• It should thus seem that the wliolc population of Nouba was originally held in slavery 
by their king. 

i* III another chapter of his Golden Meadows. { Sec note 7i>. 

^ See note 7G. || Or, as it may likewise mean, by the river Nile. 

% So far goes the relation of Masoudy. 
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'25,000 Dinars.* Djaafar cl Edfony relates; f at Assouan are 80 officers of the tribunal of 
.justice, and Assouanproduced in one year 30,000 Erdeybs of dates. Somebody informed me 
that he Iiad met with a writing that contained the names of 40 Sherifs of the purest race (of 
Assouan) and anotlicr in which there were t>‘0, besides the n^st. And (El Edfouy) says: “ I 
have met with a writing, dated in the year 0‘'20, that mentioned the names of 40 authors of 
Assouan.’^ 

At Assouan wi‘re setthal tlie Ihari el Kenz, a tribe of llahya, very praiseworthy people, 
celebrated by many verses. El Fadhel el Sedyd Abou v\ Ilassan Ibn Aram has written their 
history. When Salah eddyn Ibn Ayoub | sent an army against K(‘nz el Doula § and his party, 
they left this territory.!! The soldiers entered their houses, and found (herein verses of those 
who had sung their praises, and among the rest a poem of Mohammed el Ilassan Ibn Zebeyr, 
in which was this j)assage : 

They help him whom the times have betrayed or oppressed ; 

People they art', who never dwell where dishonour abides ; 

Wlien they grant their protection, no man under the stars fears; 

When they dispense with their generosity, no want remains upon the earth’s surface. 

For which the author received 1000 Dinars, and a water-wlieel (with its field) was entailed upon 
him, worth 1000 Dinars.^! A regular armed garrison ha<l always been stationed at Assouan, 
to guard the harbour against the inroads of the Nouba, and the blacks. ^Mh w tlic reign of 
the Fatiinitcs terminated,** tins port was neglected. The king of Nouba, with 10,000 men, 
fell then again upon the island opposite Assouan, ft and took jirisoners all its Mo‘^lim inha- 
bitants, ft After this period the affiiirs of this harbour declined. After the year 790, tlie 

" It is now about of that sum. 

t Of liim wc Ji.ne an excellent work oji the OJemas of Upper Egypt. (It is among my 
MSS. sent to England.) 

f Known in Europe by the name of Saladin. 

§ This Kciiz el Dowla was the Egyptian governor of tlie town, who had rebelled against 
Salah eddyn, and had marched against Cairo with an army of blacks and of Arabs. Mal(}k el 
Aadel, one of the brotliers of Salah eddyn, defeated liiir. in 570, in a great battle n(.*ar the 
village of Toud; and soon after he was killed. 1 am ignorant whether this Kenz el Doula 
lias any tiling in common with the Hcni Kenz; from the pedigree given of it by Macrizi, in 
his history of Egypt, called el Selouk, from wliich I have made this extract 

dc.seendcd from Jbn el Don), from whom he took the 

name. 

II 8(;C‘ note 77. ^ See note 78. 

' ^ By the ascension of Salah cfuly?! to the throne of Egypt. f t Elephantine. 

; \ The history ot similar atiaeks fonn.s the subject of many paintings on the walls of the 
?.r.(K nt temples of T^ppci' Egypt. See note 79. 
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tribe of El Kenz became masters of it. They behavcil vilely, and liad many wai.^ with ihr 
governors of this town, until the destructive epoch of So6* * * § Upper Egypt was then ruined 
and dcp'^|)ulaled, the Sultan drew olF his hand from Assouan, and he no longer ke[)t a gover- 
nor there. It reinained in a deserted state for many years. In the month of Moharram, of the 
year 815, the Aiahs llowara | proceeded to As.‘<ouan and attacked tlic Eeni Kenz, and obliged 
them to fly. I i liey killed many of them, and rtduced ti> .slavery all the women and children 
whom tliey took prisoners.^ 'I'hey dc.st roved the walls of Assouan, di‘|)arted with their cap- 
tives, and left the city in ruins, witliout iuhabitaiits. In this state tin* town remained, ot 
which Selyin el Asaouany relates, ihat when Ahd el Harnyd el Amry took the mines, he wrote 
to Assouan to demand from the irierchanls to supply him with provisions, upon which one 
manof tlio nameof Otlunan Jbn Ilauthalecl Temyiny, carried to him lOiiO loads of provisions 
and corn. (Here follows a few other notices on Assouan of little interest.) 

fiela/c, 

Iklak is Ihc last forlilicil plaoc of the Aloslims. It is an island in tlie neighbourhood of the 
cataract, surrounded by the Nile, with a large town upon it, well inhabited, with a number 
of date trees, and a M, miliar (i>ul|.it) in a mosque.H Between this and the city called Kaszer, 
which is tlie liist town of Noubit, is one mile, ami between Assouan and Belak four miles. 
Between Assouan and Belak are eatanicts in the river, over which the ships cannot pass Init 
with great caution, and guided by tlie lishcrmen of these parts, who are acijuaintcd with (he 
passage. At the Kaszer is a garrison post, and it is a gate towards Nouba. 


On the J)esert of Aidah or Aizab. 


The pilgrims from Egypt and Bavbaiy remained upwards of COO years without taking any 
other road to Mekka, m.ay God honour her, than by tlie desert of Aidab. They embarked on 
the Nile at tlie plain of l-’ostat, and ascended as far as Kous. From thence they mounted 
camels, and crossed this desert to Aidab, where they afterwards embarked in vessels for 


Diidda, on the coast of Mekka. In the same manner the merchants of India, and Vemen, 
and Ilabcsli, arrived by this sea at Aidab, reached through this desert the (own of Kous, and 
from thenci! Mttsr. 'Fliis desert continued to be peopled and froiiuciited by caravans of mer- 
chants and of pilgrims going and coming, in so much that loads of spices and drugs, as 

* In this year a terrible famine destroyed the population of Upper Egypt. 17.000 souls 
died at Kous, 11,000 at Siout, i:>,000 at Ilaou, of those only who were regularly buried. 

(V. Macrizi’s chapter of Upper Egypt ) 


I See note 8(). 

\ The llowara arc still settled in the villages from Sioiit to Earshyout. They state their 

origin to be from a Moggrebyn tribe. 

§ It is probable that at that epoch (he Beni Kenz lied above the cataract, 

jl See note 81. 
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|*cpper, cinnamon, and others were found on the road, while caravans were ascending and 
descending, and nobody touched them until their owner took them away.* The pilgrims in 
going to Mekka and returning from llicnce, continued to frequent that road more than 20o 
years, from the year 453 and upwards, to the year and upwards, at which time happened 
the great misfortune during the reign of the Khalif Mostanser b’illah Aly Temiin Mad Itn 
cl Dhaheivl' and the pilgrim caravans were interrupted by land and by sea aiitil the Sultan 
Dhaher Roken eddyn llybars el Bondokdary clothed again the Kaba, and made a key to it. 
A caravan then departed by land in the year 6G — Rut the passage of pilgrims through this 
desert became leSs frequent, although it continued to be the road by which the merchandises 
were carried from Aidab to Kous, until the year when it was abandoned, after which the 
affairs of Kous declined. This desert from Kous to Aidab is seventeen days journey across, 
during which no water is found for three, and once for four, successive day9.§ Aidab is a 
tow n on the coast of the sea of Djidda. It has no walls, and most of its houses are built of 
mats.ll It was formerly one of the first harbours of the world, because the ships from India 
and Yemen brotight here their merchandise, and set sail again in company with the ships of 
the pilgrims that passed to and fro. When the Indian and Yemen ships ceased to arrive at this 
place, then Aden, of the Yemen, became the gre;it harbour, until after 820 and upwards, 
Djidda became the first harbour of the world, and likewise Moi mu/., which is ji fine anchoring 
place. Aidab is situated in a desert devoid of any vcgctatioij; all the provisions, even the 
water, are imported. Its inhabitants derived immense gains from the merchants and the pil- 
grims; they had certain CvStablishcd dues from every earners load belonging to tin? j)ilgriins,1[ 
and hired their ships to them to cross over the sea to Djidda, and from thence back to Aidab; 
by which they accumulated great riches. There w;ui no inhabitant of Aidab who had not one 
or more ships, in proportion to the amount of bis property. In the &ea of Aidab, at some 
islands in the vicinity of it, is a pearl iishery.** The divt- rs issue from Aidab every year at a 
fixed period, in small boats. Arrived at the island, they remain there some time, and come 
back with whatever has fallen to their good fortune. They find the pearls in water of little 
deplii. 

* Even now the travellers to and from Darfour, are in the habit of depositing their loads in 
the desert, if their camels have perished on the road, or ire too weak to carry them on. 

I The author mcan.s here the great famine that happened at that time in I'^gypt, or the 
Tartar invasion of Syria and Mesopotamia. At the same time the Shcrif Ibn Sayd of Mckka 
had obstructed the passage of the lladjif. 

I The last figure being deficient in the MSS. it is uncertain in what year it was between 
660 and 670. 

§ 1 have mentioned something of this iladj route in my second journal. Ratouta states 
the distance at fifteen days journey (see note 82.). Between Coptos and Berenice were twelve 
stations. 

II As are the houses of Souakin at present. II See note 83. 

** Probably that in the hay, now called D6ngola. (See my journal.) 
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rhc ])cople of Aidiib live like brutes. 'I'hey resemble in their elKiracter wild beasts more 
than human beings. The pilgrims an' exposed during their sea voyage to terrible adventurcB. 
They usually meet with strong winds in dist:u\t and desert anchoring places to the south.’*' 
The Bedja peojih* rlicn come down to them from their mountains and hire to them their 
camels, with which they travel without any supply of water. | Many of them die from 
thirst, and the Hedia.s take whatever they had with them. Others lose tlu ir road, and like- 
wise die from thii^t, and he who escapes reaches Aidab as if risen out of his winding sheet, 
and entirely altered in features and in body. No where peri.sh more pilgrims than in these 
anchoring jilaees. 'Fo others, but the smaller inunbcr, the wiiul is propitious, and carries 
them (o Aidab. In the ships that carry the pilgrims, are no nails whatsoever. 'Fhey sew the 
planks with the Komhar, which is made of the cocoa tree, J: and drive into them wooden pegs 
made of the dale tree; after which they pour butter over them, or the oil of the Khcroa,§ 
or the fat of tiie Korsh.il wliich is a very large sea fish that swallow's up the drowned. The 
sails of these .sliips are made of the mats of the tree Moked.^f The inhabitants of Aidab use 
all kind of devilish practices with the pilgrims. y\n\Ious for the fare, th(7 load their ship.s 
with passengers one above the oth(*r. and never care al)Out what may happen to them at sea, 
saying, on the contrary: “ to us belongs the care of the ships, ami to the pilgrims that of 
their own s( lv(‘s.*’ * 'Fhe inhabiliints of Aidab are of the Hedja, and have a king of that na- 
tion, and a governor named bJ^ the Sultan of Kgypt. 1 have seen myself their Kadhy at Cairo, 
a man of black colour. The liedjas have no religion, and are people of no understanding. 
Their males and females go constantly naked, with some rags round their loins, but many of 
them have no eovering whatever, I'he heat is very great at Aiilal), uu account of the burning 
Siinoum. (V. note h at the end.) 

■*' I suppo.se northerly winds arc meant acre. According to the present sysicin of navi- 
gation in the lied Sea, they would run over to the African coast from Djiilda, and then coast 
the shore as far as \idab northwards. 

\ Tlic small country ships of the lied Sea, never carry more than three or four days provi- 
sions of water, ami this was probably the case likewise in those times; and those who left the 
ships to proceed by laud, could therefore take no water from the ship for their journey. 

\ Hopes made of th(' cocoa tree bark, coming from India and the Somauly coast, are still 
in general use in the lied .Sea. 

§ Ricinus, a plant frequently seen in Nubia. il See note 84. 

The people of Souakiii export to Arabia quantities of mats made of I he leaves of the Douni 
date, but I have seen none of their ships with similar sails. I recollect only to have seen in the 
port of Djidda, small fisher boes with such Doum mats put up for sails. 

'** These remarks arc fully applicable to the ship owners ami sailois from Souakiu, and 
their behaviour towards tlie Ncgroc pilgrims at the present time. 
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NOTES. 


(l.) Tills Work of Ibn Sclym I have in vain searched for in Egypt. Us title is well known: 
at Assouan and at Derr in Nubia, I found that some ])eoplc knew^ it by name, but I never could 
find any body who had seen it. 

{!.") (see p. 494) . I am led to believe, from diflercnt circumstances, that the Mokel here meant 
is tin; Douiu. Waliyslie speaks of a tree called the blue Mokcl, or Moked cl Azrek, which he 
says resembles the quince tree, has no fruit or (lower, hut emits from its trunk a fluid that lias 
a good odour, and is used as a perfume. This tree, he add.s, is principally found In Barbary. 
Of the Mokel simply so called, Wahyslie says that it produces a gum which is used by the Arabs 
as u mixture with perfumes, and that it grows in Arabia. He no farlbcT describes the tree. I 
am ignorant whether the Doum produces a gum. 

(2.) Sell is a species of barley. In an abridgment of Ibn Wahyshc^s translation ol the 

Agriculture of the Nabateans,* it is said that the Sell rc(juirclia hard stony soil and little 
water. (The country of Bedja would therefore be well fitted for it.) The bread made ol it 
is of dilliciilt digestion. 

(3.) Tin; expression of the author likewise mean, that the 

first cultivator makes room for another, who sows in the same spot after him. 

(4.) Dj.iwars or Djawarsh or A grain unknown lu me, and, I believe, 

unknow n in Egypt. 4’he above cited aulJior say.s ibiit it requires a well watered soil m pro.spcr ; 
and that it is like Dliourra. 

(5.) 1 lind this name spelt Bcdjrasli, Bahrash, Narash, Bakhrasli, Nadjrash. The two first 
occur most frequently. 

(6.) The sense of this passage is not clear in niy MSS, 

— .U^ jj J ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In another copy 1 lind v— c5 ^ 

(7. ) The Sembad is a stone still used in Egypt by jewellers and goldsmiths to give a polish ; Inn 
it is imported from India and not from Nubia, 

(8.) This ruin of Say 1 have not seen iriy.self, as I could (ind no boat to carry me over. But 
I saw from a distance an ancient castle-likc edifice among the palm groves. 

Jj ol j ^ * 
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(S>.) This corresponds lo the country of Mahass. 

(10. j I find this word written Yonso, Benso, Noso. Pcrltaps Moslio, the frontier town of Dmu 
gola is meant. The extent of the Merysy language is perfectly well indicated here. 

(U.) I find it spelt likewise Yaoun The description of this country agrees well with 

the present stale ot the country of Dongola. 

(12.) Taghtit and Nouby are, I believe, different species of the parrot. The term Babagh 
(j^), which I have translated here by parrot, is given to a small green parrot of the size of a 
black-bird. Ihc Seimaar caravans bring them to Cairo. Some of them are fonud at Sennaar, but 
the greater part come from the ncighhourhood of Shilluk, on the Nil el Abyadh. I never saw 
any wild parrots in any part of Nubia. 

(13.) I find this written likewsie Sendykal and Sefdabkal 

( 14.) The Sant is a well known species of Mimosa, very common in [Jjiper Egyjit and all ovt r 
Nubia. The wood Sadj is of a dark brown colour, and very hard. Article.s of furniture are 
manufactured from it at Bombay and Surat, and arc exported to Djidda, from w’hciicc they arc sent 
to Cairo. According to Masoudy, in his Golden Meadows the Sadj is a very large 

tree, larger than the palm or the walnut tree,* 

(15.) The Arabic reads AscJLa and another copy has: 

Aj jP, which would mean, I have seen myself on several of them very curious signs of work- 
manship. • 

(16.) Instead of Shenka and Slienkyr, I find these words also wriiicii Sheka, Shckfyr, and 
Shcnfyr. 

(17.) This name is written in a different manner, every lime that it occurs. Nadha, Nasza, 
Madha, Badha ShuUens, in the extracts he gives from Masoudy in 

his Monumciita, has adopted the reading of Nasza, which he calls Nazoa. It is no doubt a 
harbour on the coast of Aby.ssinia, or on the coast between Souakin and Dahlak. If on the coast 
of Abyssinia, the names of Massouuh, or as it may likewise be written, Masoa or 

Madyr, in the bay of Amphila, two days journey south of Massouah, which, according to Mr. 
Salt, is a much frequented port, are the nearest corresponding to it in sound. If, on the contrary, 
a harbour is meant north of Massouah or Dahiak, it seems, from Capt. Court's map, that the only 
good harbour on that coast is Tort Mornington, of which it is lo be regretted that wc arc not 
acquainted w^ilh the native name. 

(18.) The Beni Oineya and Koreysh, who fled from Mckka into Abyssinia, are meant here. 

(10.) I find this city spelt Maafa, Naka, Yafa ASb, Aib); in Arabic MSS. the 

points over the consonants of proper names arc very often misplaced. I read here Tafa (i^b), 

* Wahy.shc says of the Sa-’j, that the colour of the w'ood approaches to black. It has a red 
bark, with large leaves of ihe size of a shield. Its odour resembles that of the walnut tree. It 
grows in India, i'he elephants cat the leaves as a favorite food. Of the trunk boats arc made by 
excavating them, and some trees arc large enough to contain hO per€ons. An oil is extracted from 
the fruit. 
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becausci at one long day’s journey from Assouan is a mined town of that name, which 1 have 
mentioned in my journal. More considerable remains of private habitations are seen there than 
any where else between the cataracts, and likewise several small temples. Descendants of 
ancient Christian families are still found here among the tribe of Kenz, who inhabit these parts. 

(20.) Of this word are different readings. 1 find it spelt Nara in two copies, and /onara in 
one : (from the latter word Sennaar might perhaps be derived.) 

(21.) These pigeons are called Narein or Bazein or I prefer the former name, 

as being derived from the name of Nara. 

(22.) The Bokam is a dye wood that comes to Cairo by the way of the Red Sea, from India and 
(he Somauly coast. 1 believe it to be the logwood* 

(23.) The Kena plur. US) is the canc of which the shafts of lances arc made. 

(24.) The Arabic name of is applied to cellars, caverns, gottos, and subterraneous 

passages, the work of men and not of nature. 

(25.) To place Meroc between the Nile and the Albara, where Shendy lays, is totally incou' 
sistent with the nature of the ground. For, instead of the fertile island, wc find there only a 
raiTow border of cultivated ground, close by the river, while the whole country from thcncc to 

Albara is a desert, barren soil. I believe that the distances given by Herodotus will be found 
to agree very well with the position of the island described by Selym. 

(26.) This theory of the rise of the Nile is certainly more natural than the theory of Herodo- 
tu?, Strabo, or Diodoru.s Siculus. The remarkable fact that the Nile rises every where at the same 
tine is universally believed in Egypt, and the first day after the Khamscyiri, or tlic ISlli — 
20th of June is stated all over Egypt as the day of rise. To make exact rcscarclics on that sub- 
ject would require several observers stationed in different spot.s, and making their observations 
CQ the rise of the river at the same time. I am\ ignorant whether the French savants have 
done it, 

(27.) The explanation which I have given of this passage appears to nic the only reasonable 
one. 1 do not find the terra of Ras Hofra applied to the Cape of Guardafiii by the Arabian geo- 
graphers, who usually call this promontory Djebel Mandeb. But 1 find in Edrisy a jiassagc that 
supports my opinion of this cape being designated here by the name of Ras Hofra. He says (Gcog, 
Nub. I. 6.) in speaking of the Djebel Mandeb: “ on the back of this mountain is a cave, which 
if once entered, none comes out again, on account of some beast that devours him, or on account 
of pits (Hofer, the plural of Hofra), into which he falls. 

(28.) Northwards is here rendered by the word Baliry, which is die usual word 

applied to the north by the Egyptians, who have the Mediterranean or cl Bahr always to the norll). 

(29.) The different readings of this name arc, Soiiba, Souya, ^ strongly 

suspect it to be the same city which is called below Serfeta, Serketa, Serkya 
as a copyist might easily make that mistake. 
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(30.) Edrys, in describing Nubia, speak.s of a town called Chaloa which he places 

much farther down the Nile lliaa this Aloa, although I believe that the latter is meant. The 
point over the ^ makes the sole diflercncc. 

(31.) This I find written Korsa, Kortvna, and Koroma (t^, ^ chosen 

the latter appellation, because it is an Arabic word, meaning the generous,*’ an epithet that 
might well be given to the Meroe shepherds. 

(32.) This town is likewise spelt Zerla (Sm)* I prefer as similarly corresponding in 
sound to Zeyla ; and if under the country of Kanem wc must understand here the whole of ll^c 
middle part of norlhern Africa, the author is quite tight in staling that the nearest place to 
Egypt is Zi la, (or Zi yla) because this was no doubt the nearest place on the caravan road, although 
it might not be so in a straight direction. 

(33.) This is likewise spilt Wandy 

(34.) 1 lind this name written likewise Djezye or Hcvye ^ 

(35.) The work of Djaheth alluded to here, is probably his natural history. 

(36.) The existence of these emerald mines has lately been authenticated by an European 
traveller. (V. note 82.) 

(37.) cAr mean “ this is the tent covering, or the lent pole, or the panoply, 

of such a man.” In one of the MSS. it is written ; which would mean, “ this is the wed- 
ding of such a one.** But the allusion to the tent is preferable, because it was therein tliat the 
guest was defrauded or ill treated. 

(38.) I am not acquainted with the tree Shohat hut I find in the dictionary that it 

is a kind of yew tree. Wahyshe, in the above cited work, says that it is a fine looking tree which 
grows to a considerable height, with yellow 'eaves, shaped like those of the apple tree *, its wood 
is of a spotted colour, black and while, of which the Persians and Arabs formerly made great use. 

(39.) Ill a small miiicrological treatise of lyfashy uJ-j ^1 ^ 

llamcst mentioned as a stone used in polishing sword blades, and other arms, and likewise to cut 
with. It is added, that this stone is principally found in the valley of Szafra, in the Ilcdjaz. 

(40.) Under Aldylid, I believe the Myrobolau to be understood, although it is not quite cer- 
tain whether this is really the tree. Ibn Wahyshe describes four dilfercat species of it; the 
Indian, which is divided into two species, the yellow and black ; and the Kabcly, which is like- 
wise of two sorts, black and white, 

(41.) The Adkhcr or Azkher or is, according to Wahyshe, a shrub growing 

in deserts. It is odoriferous, with a red flower or rose. Its seed is a narcotic and an astringent. 
The plant is not unknown at Cairo. Amongst the charcoal rolled up in mats which is sent to 
Cairo from Upper Egypt, where it is collected principally by the Arabs Ababdc,who live in the 
mountains south of Kennc and Kosscir, some branches of this Adklier are often met willi, and arc 
bought up by the druggists. In Azraky’s history of Mekka, 1 find that it grows likewise in the 
ITedjaz, and that formerly the Mckkans mixed it with the mortar (or to burn the mortar), ..with 
which they built their houses and their tombs, or perhaps they burnt the mortar with it. 
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( 4‘2.) T!ic Shyh is llie Artemisia ; und is found in most deserts, for 1 have seen it in those of 
ihr Kuphratcs, of Arabia pctraea, of the Hedjaz, of Nubia, and it is likewise found in Libya. It 

oiicj of the favorite herbs of the camels. In the. Syrian deserts it is burnt by the Arabs, and the 
iilali procured from it is exported to the Syrian towns, where it is used in the manufacture of soap. 

(•13.) Tiic Senna and coloquintida arc niciitioned in dilfercnt parts of my journal. 

(44.) El Ban, a species of tamarisk, I believe, Wahyshe says it produces a pulse, the shape 
of which is like lliat of a lupin, and the bean like a pistaccio nut. It has a green Hower. 

(45.) The Fahcd is a beast of prey, which, according toDauiyiy, in his Zoology, is called Hcyat 
I i Ikywaii Fopens‘ly 'osleep 

hai become proverbial among (he Arab.s. Tlie Khalils ol Bagdad and the governors ol Mtkka used 
it to hunt game.’^ 

i lfi.j Anak t l Avdii to the same, is an animal smaller than the 

I .died, of the size of a small dog. It has a long back. It lionts every thing, even birds. It is 
I’lobably a weazcl or a niartcrn, Damyry adds, that it belongs to the species of the lion, and 

ii* 

lli.'l it is likewise called Tcfla (aaj). 

(17.) At Cairo the name of Kornary i.s given to a species of Untie dove, with a ring of white 
. 1 colotircd feathers round the neck. They are scarce in Egypt. 

(48.) I do not know wdiat is meant by tlie Habesh fowl. In Egypt a species of fowl is dis- 
I ngiiislud by the name of Bedja fovvl(^^<sr:“l<l^l>“fc>), which is somewhat larger than other fowls, 
bi(l is indigenous in the country. 

(49.) Perhaps tlie people called Nara (v. note 20) are meant here ; or eke it is from this race 
nf Baza, that the name of the pigeon Bazciii derives its origin (v. note 21.) 

(50.) In iny journal, in speaking of Souakin, I ha-ve mtntioued these Hadareb ; but, according 
to the manner in which I saw their name spelt then, I wrote them lladhcrcbc ami not 

liadarel). I liavc stated tliat they arc a colony from Hadhraniout, at least this is universally 
afHrmed by themselves. From what is said here, it should seem that they are Bedjas, or at least 
very ancient settlers in that country. 

(51.) From the manner in which Nadha is mentioned here, with regard toDablalc, it should 
appear that both places are distant from each other, and tha^. Nadha, or Madha, or cannot 

tliercfore be Massouah (V. note 17.) 

(52.) It seems that at that time, as at present, people were found among the Djidda inhabitants 
who spoke Bedja or the Bisharein language Many Djidda people are established even now at Soiuu 
kin, and return hone after having made a small fortune with the trade in slaves and Soudan 
merchandise. 

(53.) Instead of JUy } v/’ "'***'*' 

would mean, with a small but well chosen force, a As means the equipment of att army or numbers. 

' I am told that when tlic French were in Egypt, General Kltber received several l alid in 
picsrnlH from the chiefs of the Sennar caravan. 
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( 54 .) The IJiscouiiC of el Ahbas: has the same sigfAilicaiio'i as 

uJlijUl, and means property bequeathed for pious or beneficent purposes. It is pn)ba!)ly a small 
treatise in which the difl'crcnt decisions which Aly gave on that subject have been collected. 

|55.) It should appear therefore that the famous mines of Ollaky contain gold dust, and 110 ore, 

(56.) The extracts which Macrizi has here given from Masoiidy’s excellent work, called 
Merondj e'dahah, or the Ookltn Meadows, arc made from different parts of it. The great work of 
that historian, called Akhbar c’Zaman j^\)t 'vliich I suspect is one of the richest trea- 

sures ol Arabian litcratnre, is not extant in Kgypl. A Shikb from Cairo told me that he had sn ii 
above 20 volumes in quarto of it,'* in the library of the mosque of St. Sopliia at Constantinople. 

f57.) Aiteyt, or Arneyb 

(5S.J This docs not agree with the statement above, that their colour has a yellow tinge. I 
believe the colour of the Ikdjas and that of the Habesh people to be ninth flic same, from ()•:* 
many individuals of the latter whom I liavc seen atMekka. The people oi the Amliara province 
of Abyssinia are certainly less black than the Bedjas. 

(59.) Tims I translate y I he word , is still applied in Kgypt and 

in the Hcdjaz to designate the income of the cusloni-house. 

(go.) I call the conqueror of E‘zyj)t Amr, because his uume is thus pronounced by the Arabs, 
and not Ainroii, as the Kuropeans pronounce it. The ^ at the end ol which is added to di'^- 
linguish the name fioin Omar, is never pronounced. 

(61.) Slinging machines to throw stones, appear to have been used by the Arabs 

ill very ancient times, ‘^ome liiucafitr the death ol Mobainiued, the rebel Yezyd defended blin- 
self at Mclvka against Ibii Zebeyr with similar iiiacbines. (V Aziuky’s History of Mekka). 

(62.) riie dilffnni names iceoriUd in Oasc uoliees Nubian kings, are all (.reek or (>lnis- 
tlaii names. In an odd volume of Macrizi *s “ ancient history of hgy|>i, called Akhhjr Afessi h 
Kd.dalur KlawJ ( J.il )' chapter of “ ibe titles and siimamcs glvm 

to tlie kings ol different nalious,’- 1 find it stated, that the name of the ancient kings of No d^a 
was always Kabyl ■. J-.'^), in the same manner as Hatty was the name given to the kings of 
Abyssinia, 'folia to lliosc of the lieinyar race of Yemen, }lc. &e. Tins volume of a work of 
Macrizi’s- which I bidiwc is no where found conipdete in kgypt, is the more valmible, becam.e it 
is written by tbi* iiutl.or’s own hand, with many notes aiul correctlons.T It belongs to the* libraiy 
of Scyd Miiiuouky, the. lust mercliaul of Cairo, who bus the lincst collection ol books in Tgypl, 
’iiul which he is coiilmuallv enliirguig, altnougli he has given iliciii to a* rnosque lately liuilt 
‘>y him. 

(63.) In the history of lialin.ise (Oxyrinchus) , ami lliat of its valoious defence against i!ie 
Arab conqm rors of Eg\pt, 1 (ind it slated, tliai a largo, army of liedjas and Noubjs, headed by 
Mak.souli. king of IWdja and Cluilyk, king of \ouba, came lo the assistance ol the C.ii i^t iau 
diiof, Batlos, w.io vv,;s besieged at riahnase, by the olTicers of Amr Ibii el Aas Tiiis bi. ek .iiriiy 

The complete work must consist of about 30 volumes, 

’ He shews therein the intimate knowledge which he j’cs-.cssed of (.rcfk ajid Roman 
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is said to have consisted of 50,000 men. They had with them 1,300 elephants, each bearing 
upon its back a vaulted house made of leather, in which 10 men took their post in the battle. 
In the company of the Bedjas were a race of men of gigantic stature, called El Kowad 
coming from beyond Souakin. They were covered with tiger skins, and in their upper lips copper 
ringswere fixed. The Mosliins defeated this army. There is a strange mixture of truth and 
romance in this history, but the arrival of the Bcdja army is so well atitheniicated by a train of 
witnesses, that little doubt can reinaiit of its having really taken place; although the number 
both of men and elephants seems to be exaggerated. The elephants of southern Nubia are, as far 

I know, no longer used to ride upon. 

(64 ) I am unacquainted with the wine measure called ICanyr. 

(65.) Or Bahbas 

(66.) The text has The word (Kinlak, plural of 

Malaka) is used in P-gypt as synonymous with jL, or villages. It is likewise used as a 
measure of distance, and the peasants say, such a place is distant so many Emlak from another,’* 
meaning that so many villages iiucrveae between the two points. According to tlic greater or 
lesser population of the province, the villages are farther from or nearer to each other. A Malaka 
in Upper Egypt may be taken for one hour and a half, and in Lower Egypt for one hour, 

(67.) I find this name written in my MSS. Shekende, SekebJe, TenekJe, Sekcnclc, (i’jO-Ci 

(68.) The intcndarit of his household, or Istedar Syouty, in his description of 

^SyP^ called Hossn el Mohadhera says, in his chapter of the officers at court, 

that the Istcdur has under his inspection the household establishment of tlie Sultan of Plgypl, in as 
far as lelatcs to doiiiesiit all'uirs, expenses, and dress, ^Ic is one of tlie grent oHictis ut court, 

(09.) Djaricdar ( I believe to be a cliicf of soldiers, from the word Djciid, 

(70.) Provincial horsemen, The v/ord or is at present applied 

in Egypt exclusively to a horseman, in opposition to a foot soldier, I do not know 

how far hack this use of the wmrd vX;^ may date, which originally m.cans a soldier of any kind, 
whether cavalry or infantry. 

(71.) Kallat Addo or the castle Addo, is nr doubt the same mentioned before, 

in the description of Nouba, under the name of Addoa, which I believe to be the castle of Adde. 

(72 ) From titis Moslim name it sliould seem that the Noubas had Moslims in their service; 
and it is not surprising that they sliould go over to the enemy. 

(73 ) AVe have seen above that a giralfa bad already been sent in tribute by the Noubas to 
the Kali f el Mulnly. Masoudv, in his chapter on the Negroc nations, in the Golden Meadows, says 
that it w as il 0 tusioiii in tlie time of the AUissides, to present them with giraffas. Djahcth, in his 
natural history, called “ The Animals * says that the Giraffas are no where found m 

^ Of this voluminons work, which is much more interesting than Damyry, I have only the 5th 
and 7th vol. The description of the elephant fills almost the whole of one of them. 
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the world) but in the southern Nouba country. The southern parts of Africa were unknown to llie 
Arabs, 

(74.) The notices of these Arab tribes is interesting, because it .shows how this part of Africa 
came to be peopled by thciH) and explains why wx find on the Nile, in Kordofaii) Darfoui’) and 

Borglio, pure Arabian blood. In speaking of the Bedjas, tlie author has already lucntioncd the 

/ 

tribes of Modlier Rabya) and Djeheyne, who intermixed witli the Bedjas. Of the Dje- 

heyne, some appear to have wandered farther on towards Darfour, wlicre I have lieard that they are 
still .settled, and of whom 1 have myself seen an individual at Cairo. I have stated in my first 
journal through Nubia, that the lew inhabitants of the Batn cl lladjar, above the .second cataract, 
trace their origin from the tribe of Koreysh, no doubt descciidaius of those who were settled in tho 
neighbourhood of Assouan. In the chapter on Upper Egypt, which jirecedcs tlic.se notices on 
Nubi:^ Macrizi statc.s, the most numerous and potent tribes of Upper Egypt were six : Beni 
Hclal, Bily, Djeheyna, Koresh, Ilowata, and Beni Kelab. Besides these great tribes, many of the 
Anzar“ alighted in these parts, and many from the tribes of Mezeyna, Beni Deradj, Beni Kelcb, 
Thalebc, and Djezam/’ Almost all these tribes can still be traced in Egypt and its neighbouring 
country, Beni Hclal have retired to Barbary, where they arc very powerful; I do not believe that 
any of them remain in Egypt at present. + The Bily arc found in tlie province ofSherkye in Lower 
Egypt, The Djeheyne arc in the same jirovincc, and some descendants of them have a few pour 
cncampmcnfs in the plains of k'ou.s and Colt in Upper Egypt I’bc Koreysh, as I liave said before, 
are met with in Nubia X Some of ilic Beni Kelab are at present cultivators in several villages in 
the vicinity ofMin et in Upper F^gypt. The Mezeyna, a strong tiihe of Beni Ilarb, .still living in the 
desert east of Medina, arc likewise found in the peninsula of Mount Sinai. Several peasant tribes 
of the Sheikyi || tlaim dcseent from the Riiby^i, a tribe that accompanied Ainr l\m el Aas to Egypt, 
and had tlit [iriiicipal share in the conquest of the country And the Beni Kenz, a branch of 
tlicse Kabya, are still SLttlc<l above the cataract of Assouan, forming part of the nation commonly 
called Beraber.i in Egypt, a name which, as I have staled in my journal, is given to them by the 
Egyptians only, and is not their own.§ The history ol the emigration of the Arab tribes into 

• Thu.s arc called those Arabs who happened to be at Medina and its neighliourhood, when 
Mobainmed (led thiiiier from Mekka. 

1 Although several villages exist ilut Iiavc taken from them the name of Hclalyc. 

I And .some of them in tbr Sberkye of Lower Egypt, and in tlie desert of Mount Sinai, 

li About the villages of (ioreyii and El \V..dy. 

^ of the lieni Djoz im, some encainpmenls likewise remain in Darfour, if the authority of an 
Egyptian ti.adcr may be taken, who told me that he had there known some of them. The ii Ibcs* 
of ihe Ababde and Bisharein at present people the great de.sert of Beilja, according to the lirnifs 
Aviilch arc given to tliat country by Macrizi, but which appear to have been much circumscribed 
by the present inhabitants (v, my notices on Bedja); these two tribes are no doubt a mixture ol 
Aral) and native Bedja blood, 'Lhe Ababde however pride themselves in a June pedigree, "Und 
iliciv descent to be from an Arabian tribe. 
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Mesopotamia, Syria, Kgypt, Barbary, and Soudan, would throw great light upon the race of these 
nations, and in Egypt in particular, we should find that the Ethiopian blood is not the aboriginal 
of the nation, as some ingenious authors have a.sserlcd. From Syout to Assouan the country is 
exclusively inhabited by Arab tribes ; on the west bank as higli up as Orinent, and on the cast side 
as high as Kenne, live peasant tril)cs who state their origin to be from Barbary Bedouins; farther 
south, tribes from Arabia are found, as the llamedc, DjaafcTe, Rowadjali, and others. 

(75.) I believe the town of Souba to be here meant, |v. note 29) of which Sclym el Assouany 
speaks, as being the capital of Aloa. In my manuscript of Masoudy, which 1 have compared, tlic 
name of this town is spelt Serfeta. The MSS. of Macrizi call it Serketa, Serkya, and another' 
MS. of Masoudy, belonging to the library of the mosque of Mohamed Beg at Cairo, has not 
accentuated the word at all. 

(76.) 7'lie Merysaii wind is still well known in Egypt. The name is applied to chilly, violent 
south winds, whicli take place in Egypt in the month of Tonba,or January; and which in Lower 
Egypt are often followed or preceded by showers. The south winds prevailing from March to 
June, arc called simply, southerly winds name of Mcrysan wind is exclusively 

given to those of Touba, which arc always cold, and arc much disliked by the people of Cairo,* 

(77.) It is probable that the Beni Kenz then first entered Nubia, where they have closely inter- 
mixed with I lie inhabitants, and adopted tlieir Mcrysan language. I have staled in my journal, 
that the Kenz of Nubia still assert their origin to be from Arabia, although fevv, if any of 
them, are acquainted witli their history. Here it appears ihtrefore that they belong to the 
Rabya. 

I find in Macrizi’s history, called el Sclouk,| ad annum 669, and in a short note of Macrizi's 

treatise of the Kalifs who performed the pilgrimage yUU ^ ^ 

that in the year 568-69, A. II. Shams eddyn Tonrajn Shah, a brother of Salah eddyu, made an 
incursion into Nubia from Vcinen. 

(77.) if j 

JjJl Ssf] U \j\ 

L-wU- Ui 

* There is a small village in Upper Egypt, to the south of the site of Thebes, and about half an 
hour north of Ornicnt (Hermontis) which still bears the name of Mcrys. Macrici, in speaking of 
el Aksar (called by us Luxor, on the cast side of Thebes) says that the inhabitants arc reported 
to be of Mvrys origin. 

+ Macrizi, in the above cited work, cl Selouk (which is one of the best histories of Egypt, from 
the time of Salah eddyn) speaks likewise shortly of this invasion of Melek cl Aadcl, and says that 
Kenz cl Doula joined the army sent against the Nubians in 568, which reached and plundered 
Dongola, where the house oi the king was the only one built of stone, the rest being mere Imis. 
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The second line, literally translated, is “ People they are who go to Tehama, when dishono ii 
(or ignominy) goe.s to Nedjed.** That is to say, they retire to the side opposite to dishonour. 
Ncdjcd receives its name from being an elevated country, in opposition to Tehama, the 
coast of Yenicii and Hedjaz. In translating it in this manner, I am warranted by a verse ol 
Abou Tcraama el lay, in which he says, 

^ |%Uji Sx) jj.'o \yij 

You have turned to Ncdjed after yom* mansion was in Tehama. 

O tears ! help me against the inhabitants of Ncdjcd. 

(78.) The author of these verses, which convey the highest praise (hat can be givm lo an 
Arab, is probably the same Ibn Zebeyr who is known as the author of a history of Assouan. 

(79.) I suppose iliis attack to he that mentioned by the Egyptian liistorians, to have taken 
place in the time of the before mentioned Salah eddyn ; of avliicli I however know no inoic 
particulars, than that during his reign the King of Nouba fell upon Assouan. 

(so.) The Arab tribe of Howara occupy all the villages on both sidc.s of the Nile 

from near Siout up to Farshioiit and Haou on the west, and to near Kennc on the east ; at least the 
(principal and most weallliy peasants ofthc.se villages belong lo ibat tribe. IJnlil the time of Mo- 
lianimcd Aly they »eie very powerful, and a branch of them, the Oulad Yahya 
settled on the east banks from Iladjoura to Kennc (comprising the large villages of Saiiiiyc, Kaszer 
e*Scyad, Faouii, aiul nislier), were very conspicuous fur ibcir rebellious behaviour. I he pro- 
vince of tlie llowara is of all Egypt the richest in horses, and the best breed of Egyptian horses 
is reared there. Every wealthy peasant kept his horse, and a large corps of cavalry couUl thus be 
collected at a moment’s notice.* l lie Hamam, the principal family of the llowara, had within 
the last crniiiiy asimned the whole government of Upper I'-gyptf south of Siout, ami the ManiC- 
louks had been obliged to cede it to tlicm by treaty. Their government was certainly more 
just than that of the Osmanlis, and although Mamelouks, far from being entitled lo praise. 
The soil was inodcrnlely taxed : one Fedhan at Esne, which now pays M Fatacks to Moliamnied 
Aly, then paid only two Talacks ; but extortions were practised upon all merchants, especially 
at Kenne, and F.irshiout, and Girge; and the numerous relations of the Harnam governed in their 
own districts with great oppression and pride None had more to sidicr Iroin the Howara than 
the Copts. Such of these people as were not in the service of the Sbiklis llainam, as linanciers or 
writeis, but who were employed, as many of them still are, in agriculture or in crafts, especially 
w^caving, were so iniicli expo.scd to the extortions of the Ilamanis and the Howara in general, 
who appear to have been very fanatic, that they found no other means for ensuring repose and 
protection than by offering llicmsclvcs in slavery to their oppressors. It thus happened that in 

♦ Their province is at ‘.he same time one of the most populous and well cultivated j from the 
hill of the small town of Tahta I counted 35 villages within reach of the eye, ' 
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every village of soutliern Egypt, where Copts were settled, the Litter chose one of the Howara 
Shikhs as his master; whom he called “ my Bedouin,*** and was called by the Shikh 

my Christian,’* He became now like a member of his master’s family; if he was 

poor, the latter sent to his house provisions of corn and butter, and gave him a dress every 
year; but in return, he was obliged to be con.stantly attending to his master’s erders; assisting 
him in his held labours, doing all kind of work for him, and accompanying him on an ass like 
a servant, whenever the Shikh rode out to meet his equals or superiors. If the Copt happened 
to be in good circumstances, he was obliged to make occasional presents to his master, who ex- 
empted him on that account from hard work, and protected him from the oppressions of any 
other Shikh. If the daughter of the serf was to be manied, the niii.ster entered her house 
on the wedding night ; and put an iron chain round her ankles, which he secured with 
a padlock, and the bridegroom was obliged to make him a present in order to have the 
padlock opened, and the girl restored to liberty. The possession of these Christians wa^ 
transmitted by the Shikhs to their descendants, who seldom parted with them, unless tlicy 
were themselves reduced to poverty, when they sometimes sold them to the protection of otliei 
Shikhs. In 181 ^ a Christian family residing on the cast bank, opposite to Siout, was thus sold 
for two Erdeybs of corn. I am ignorant of the exact time in which this custom took its origin, 
but I believe it has subsisted only since the establishment of the Ilamatn. It is still in usage 
in Upper Egypt, in many parts of the open country, and especially in the most southciii 
districts, where the peasants, although quite in subjection to the Tasha, are left in their own 
villages to act at pleasure, the government caring little for the impositions [)ractised by tlic 
village Shikh upon poor individuals, provided the land tax be regidarly paid. During my 
stay at Esne, I was well acquainted v¥itii several Christians who were thus the hereditary 
slaves or servants of great Shikhs, and I have injyself assisted at the ceremony of lying the 
rhain at the wedding. The Hamanis were not qliicl possessors of l/ppcr Egyjit even after 
t!ie Maraclouks had made peace with them. They were exposed on the northern side to continual 
.Hacks from the Libyan Bedouin tribes of Tarhoun, Auiayni, Djahame, Rabaya, and others, who 
dwell ill the desert west of Siout and in the plain towards Beni Ady, and many accounts of 
battles fought between them and the Howara are .still related. On the soutii, the tribe of Kaszas 
who people the country on tlic west banks from i'hcbcs to near Esne, and to w’hom 
fcelong the inhabitants of Gourne, Orment, and Rchcygat (all celebrated for their bold plun- 
dering enterprises) w'crc their determined enemies; although both these and tlic Howara report 
that they have the same origin from Barbary. When, after Aly Beg, the Mamclouk power 
had increased in Egypt, the Hamanis were attacked by them, and defeated in several bloody 
encounters, and the chief Hamam being wounded, fled to Esne, where he died. He was buried at 
Nagady opposite Rons. The treasure, in cash, which he had accumulated was in vain searched 
for; his people put to the torture, confessed that he had buried it in the mountains behind Haou ; 
but nothing could be found, although to this day many a ruined peasant or pedlar, or necro- 
mancer wanders in that direction in the hopes of finding it. The power of the Hainams was 
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Uiin destroyed, but that of (he Howara remained, and the Manielouk nc;;s, thongli ofttii nL w ar Aviih 
them, could never break their strength. A part of tliem, tlie Oiilad Yaliya, for instance, were often 
entirely independent, and tlic village Sliikhs themselves received the land tax from the peasants. • 
When Mohammed Aly had succeeded in driving away tlie Manielonks, hir svas several years 
bciore he could red\ice the Howara, His governors in Upper Egy])l, Abdim 1kg, Saleh Aga, 
Hassan Pasha, sacked many ol their villages, but it was his own son, Ibrahim Pasha, who firmly 
settled his authority by acts of great rigour and severity, liaving killed by ilic sword or the exe- 
cutioner at least 2000 Howara, He changed the Sliikhs of villages, in the same manner as tin 
Wahabi chief had changed the Sbikhs of the Arabian tribes; lie di.sunited the villages among 
themselves, and punished with celerity and without any mercy all those who opposed the smallest 
obstacles to his authority. The last village sacked by Ibrahim Pasha in Upper Egypt was Ormeni, 
the chief place of the Kaszas, wlio liad withheld their tribute. In the autumn of 1813, he fell by 
night upon that village, killed about 30 of the principal people and plundered all. Since that lime 
Upper Egypt is completely reduced to submission. The Howara have now been obliged to abandon 
their horses, none but the Shikhs of villages dare keep any, and their dreaded cavalry is thus com- 
pletely reduced, The dcscendant.s ofHamam, the chief, still remain; I knew a nephew of his 
at Farshiout and another at Esne; tlie latter had several Christians belonging to his family 
as serfs. 

(81.) 'fhis city of Bclak no longer remains. In the direction in which it is placed arc 
several islands, upon which, looking from the shore, I saw several ruined buildings. It might 
be supposed tliat Bclak was upon the Island of Phils,', but in that ca.se there i.s no place, one 
mile in advance of Phil^e, where we can place El Kaszer; and the latter name seems strongly to 
indicate that magnificent and ancient buildings stood there. Luxor, or £1 Akszar at Thebes, 
derives its name from the same circum.siance. 

(82.) The Moggrebyn traveller, Batuiita, crossed this desert repeatedly. The relation he gives 
of it, when he passed it the iirst time, in 725 A. H. is the following: “ he embarked on the Nile 
at Cairo and ascended the river as far as Edfou. From thence he went to the village of Adjerna 
cl Fil village El Atoany From the latter village he ictout 

on his journey through the desert. He tiavellcd with Arabs of the tribe of Dogheim 

for 15 days over barren mountains and plains* In one of their stations they alighted at 



< In every part of the province of the Howara the land was assessed not by the Fedhan or acre, 
as it is now; but every district had to pay an annual round sum, and the Sliikhs of villages 
were at liberty to partition it out according to their own pleasure, by which they accumulated 
great wealth. The Howara Shikhs were icnowiicd for their hospitality. I uligliteil one night 
in the house of one of them ir a village near the site of Abydus, where I found upwards of sixty 
people silting down to supper in the courUyard of the house. 

\ 1 slept hi a village c.dltd Adoane on the east side of the river, about one hour north 

of Edfou. It is inhabited at present by the Aboudyc, a branch of the great Ababdc tribe ; from 
thence a road of seven clays leads to Kosseir. 
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Hemeytry where the tomb of the Saint Aby elHassanel Shadely 

is shown.» lie then came to Aizab. The people of Aizab are Bedjiis, of a black colour. They 
never let their daughters partake in the inheritance. Two.ihirds of tlie revenue of \ izab belongs 
to the King of the Bedjas, called cl Hadraby, and one^third goes to the Snliun of Egypt, The voyage 
10 Djidda could not take place on account of disturbances that had broken out between the Bedjas 
and people of Bornou,-!- and he was obliged to re cross the desert to Egypt.** This is nil that I 
find of this road, in an abridgement which I possess of the great work ; and of which, as 1 believe 
it is not known in Europe, I shall give some farther noticci here. 

Ibn Batoula is perhaps the greatest land traveller who ever wrote his travels. When I first 
rapidly ran over his book, 1 took him lor no better than Daniberger the pseudo African traveller; 
but a more careful perusal has convinced me that he had really been in the places and seen what 
he describes. Hia name was Aby Abdallah Mohammed Ibn Abdallah cl Lowaty el 'randjy, sur- 
named Ibn Batouta. lie was born at '1 angier in Barbary, from which place he derives the name 
ofTandjy. ^ U ^ He published 

his travels after the year 755, A. II. I'hey consi.st of a large quarto volume, which is so scarce 
in Egypt, that I never saw it ; but I know that a copy exists at Cairo, though I was not able to 
discover who was the owner. A small abridqineni in quarto is more common, and oflbat I liave 
two copies..[' I shall give here a rapid sketch of his travels, whlrli lasted For 30 years. Being a 
learned man he found every wlicre a polite and generous reception from Moslim chiefs am! kings, 
and he livcti as a tnie derwish, sometimes in great aflluencc and somclhnes in poverty. 

He left Tandja in 725, A. H., and went by Algiers, Tunis, Tripoly, and from tlicnce by sea, 
to Alexandria and Cairo. From thence he proceeded to Upper Egypt and Aizab, with the inten- 
tion of going to Mckka, but as w'C have seen before, lie was obliged to return to Cairo. Without 
stopping long at Cairo he se t out for Syria, lii 720 he visited [ciusalem, Akkit, 3 ripoly, Homs, 
Aleppo, Antioch, the fortresses of the Jsmaylis, Baibek, and Damascus. Erom thence lie started 
with the pilgrim caravan to Mckka, where he perforined hi.s first piliii imagc. He returned with 
the Hadj to Medina, from whence he travelled acros.s the Nccljed to Meshed Aly, and Bassora. 
After an excursion to Shiraz and Ispahan he came back to Koiifa, and went by Kcrbela to Bagdad. 
From hence he visited 'Febryz, and by way of Mosul again returned to Bagdad, from wiience lie 
went with the Iladj caravan across the Arabian desert a sj.:ornl time to Mckka in 720, where 
die remained for one year. He then emliaikcd at Djidda for Yemen, touched at Soirakin, 
which was then under tlic command of the Sherif ZeyJ ibn Aby Nema, whose father was 
Sherif of Mckka. He touched at all the sea port.s of Yemen, as far as Aden. From theucc he 
visited Zeyla on the African coast, (he capital, he says, of the Barbara, a Ncgroc nation, turned 

• This is the tomb mentioned in my second journal through Nubia, page 463. 

t Who, it seems, then took that road, as the Ncgroc pilgrims piss now by Souakin. 

There are two abridgments of these travels, one by Ibn Djezy el Kelby 
the other by Ibn Faihallab cl Beylouny (a1!\ ^ *^^1^** ^ Possess* 
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^loslim, of the sect of the Siiafcy, whose territory extciuis from Zcyla two months journey as far 
as Mokdosho. The greater part ot the iiihahitaiits of Zevla are Rowalld (or sectaries of Aly). 
He then travelled 15 days by sea to MoLdosho ; ilicn to \foiMli;i/a, an island thus called ; to Kilo, 
where he found the v/liulc coast peojiled witli the ZemlJ nation^ and every where Moslitns mixed 
with paj^ans kroni tlience he* crosstd over to Ihalar on the south coast o( Yemen, J6 days 
journey by land from Madramoiit, and one monlb to Aden, which was a harbour trading wil!i 
India. Half a day's journey Ironi ihciicc is the town of AhkaL, the ancient residence of the tribe 
Aad. From tlience he coasted the shore to the chief city of Oman, called Ne/oa, He then crossed 
over to the* Persian coast, visited llormir/., Khorislan, Lar, Djenlihal, Syraf (or Keys), halirtyii, 
and FI llassa. I'rom llassa he Avenl with the Uailj curuvan in to Mekka, performed his 
pilgrimage, ami by way of Aidah and the desert again visited Fgypt and Calm, lie then pro- 
ceeded to S)ria, and fiorn thence into Anatolia, which country he visiied in all directions. 
Taking his road hy the lUack Sea, he entered the iioiil! of Persia, Khoivarezern, and Bokhara, He 
visited Samarkand, 'rermah, Rulkh, Herat, FI Djain, Tons, Saiklias, and Nysahonr. From Nysa- 
hour he crossed over the snowy tnonntains called Hindwaksh and Bisha-y, to Berdcn, to Chazna, 
and Kahoul ; then to the inonntains of Slii.shghar, and across a de.sert of 15 days journey lo the 
Pandjah, or five waters. He coiitinucd his road to Sehoustan, and Lahoa on the river; went 
to Ikkar, Audjed, and Mulsen ; from thence 40 days jonriicy lo Dthly hy the road of Aboii 
Hour, Ser.seta. Husky and Masoudahad He arrived at Dehly in 740, ami remained there a while. 
From tlience he joined an embassy to China, hut was afterwards separated from it. He tra- 
velled Iroiii Delily to Byanc, Koul (near the town of Djelaly) to Yoidipoiir, Kanoudj, Mcrona, 
Falyour, Beroim, Kadjonra, 'Fahar (which is 21 days journey from Dehly) Dowlctuhud, Nezer- 
abad, and Saglicr; iheii on the river o( Saghcr, to Comhahe, near the sea, and lo Kawa. Merc 
they emharkid. Having passe«l al ilu. islanA ol Uyruin, lln* clvy of Kouka, the island of San- 
dahour, and the city of IJanoud, he arrivcfl at Malebar. In that country he visitcil Afandjerouii, 
Heyly, Darkonna, and (Calicut, From thence he visited the islands called Zobyt el Mahal (2000 
.small island.s — uo doubt the Maldives), wlicre he met with curiou.s adventures, and married in a 
Muslim family. The chiefs and kings of Malebar had l>een particularly generous towards him. 
He now set out for China, He landed at Sylaii, where tlic Djel)el SerenJyb is, and where he 
visited Kankar, the residence of the king of Syian, us well as the towns of Cohnnbo and Batala. 
From hcncc he sailed for the country of Mabar, wiiere he reached the king's residence at Matrat, 
He now found liim.stlf obliged liy wayward circumstances, to return to Kolam in Malebar, and to 
Calient. He again started from thence by .sui to Bemljala, wlnre lie alighted in the town of 

* Mr. SeeUen, in a treatise on the Ikrhi r nation, inserted in the Mines dc I'Orient, says that 
Batouta states the inhabitants of Makdoslio to be Berbers. He calls them, it is true, of the nation 
of Barbara, but it remains to be proved whether the northern Berbers have any thing in common 
with these Barbaras, or with the Ikrahera above the cataract of Sycnc; whom Mr. Seetzen like- 
wise affiliates with the Berbers of Libya. lam ignorant whether Mr. SecUen was in possession 
of the great work of Batouta, or merely of the abridgment. 
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Scdka. Fakiccrcddya W3S Sultan of Bendjala. He made from llicncc a long excursion to the 
mountains of Kanicro, which join the mountains of Tibt. Hu reached the town of Hahnak, situated 
on llic river Azrak, which flows down from the mountains of Kainero towards Bendjala ; passed the 
town of Seter kawan, from whence he travelled to the country of Bcr liankar, on t!ic sea shore, 
where he embarked for the Jawa (or Malay) country, on his way to China. He reached the 
island of Jawa, passed by the town of Meldjaza, the harbour of Kakouly, and from thence had a 
J4 days voyage to the sea of Kahcl, where calms reign. He then touched at the town of Toualysy, 
and from thence sailed 27 days to the first town of China, called Kaoupoazyne. Wishing to see the 
interior of the country he travelled to the province of Kylan, upon a river, lie visited the 
large town of Zeytoun, where llic great river Ab.hya empties itself into the sea, and the cities 
of Kondjonfor and Khonsa, from whence he went back to Zeytoun. He fyuiul in almost every 
town of China, Moslims who received him with hospitality. From China he returned back to 
Java, Kolam, and Calicut; from thence to Yemen, to Maskat, Hormus, Khoiisiaii, Shiraz, 
Ispahan^ Bassora, and Bagdad, where he arrived in 748. He joined here a caravan going to 
Damascus, which passed by Anak and Tedmor, and from Damascus he returned to Cairo. In 
order to perform one more pilgrimage^ he set out to Mekka by way of Upper Egypt and the desert 
to Aizab, and in 749 he was present at the Hadj of Arafat; he then visited Medina, and returned 
from thence by Cairo and Alexandria to Barbary, and his native town of Tandja. After a short 
excursion into Spain, where he visited Djebel Tarek (Gibraltar), Malaga, and Garnata, he rc- 
crossed the sea into the dominions of Morocco, and visited tlic capital, arul Sedjelincssa. Tin. 
vicinity of the Soudan kingdom now tempted this indefatigable traveller. In 753 he crossed 
the desert with the slave traders to Thcghary, 25 days journey from Sedjelmessa, a village, llic 
houses of which arc built of salt stone, and are covered with camel skins; it is without any trees, 
ill a sandy plain, and iuhubiUcl by slaves ^vllo dig up suit in the iieigUbourbood, and sell it. 
to the people of Soudan. From thciicc there was a waterless road of 10 days journey to a station 
where caravans alight and repose for 3 days, called Tashala. Farther on he crossed a sandy 
glittering plain, without water, or birds, or trees, but composed entirely of sand, which the 
wind moves, and where no footsteps remain. This desert is also 10 days across, after which he 
reached Abou Laten, the first place of Soudan. Here are a few date trees, and water melons; 
the people dresu in clothes brought to them from Egypt; most of them are traders. Their 
women are beautiful, and arc more honoured than iho men, who arc not jealous of them. Tliey 
count the lineage from the uncle, and not from the father ; the son of the sister inherits to the 
exclusion of tlic true son ; a custom, says Balouta, which he saw no where else except among 
the pagan Hindoos of Malebar. These Negroes are Moslims. From Abou Laten he travelled 
to Maly. Tiic road is full of large trees, a single one of which affords shade for a whole caravan. 
In the (hollow) trunk of one of these trees the traveller saw a weaver working at his loom. Among 
them are the trees istaset, the interior of which is filled with water, and affords drink to the pas- 
sengers. in other trees live bees, and they arc full of honey. Gourds grow here to a very large size, 
liiey cut them in two, and thus make two large bowls out of one gourd. Almost all their vessels 
are of gourds. Ten days from Abou Laten, he passed the city of Zaghary an extensive 
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|ilar;e inhabited by Negroe traders, and some white |H!ople of the heretic creed ol liya<lha. Leav- 
ing this,* he came to a very large river, which is the Nile. Here is the village of Kar .^emljoa, 
from whence the Nile flows down to Kabera, and from thence to Zaglia 
bitaiits of which are Moslims of old, and strong in their faith. From Zagha ilic Nile flows 
down to ’rimbucton, then to Kuku, to Mouly, the last place of the country of Maly, lo Howy, 
which is one of the largest cities of Soudan, and the Saltan one of tlie most powerful of that 
country ; no while man enters it, for he would be killed before bis arrival. From thence tbc 
Nile descends into the country of Nonba, where the people are Christians, and jiasses by 
Ddngola, the largest town of Nouba, the king of which is at present called Ibn Kenz eddyn, 
who turned Muslim in the time of El Melek el Naszer fot Egypt). From thence the Nile 
flows down to the cataract. From Karsendjou (or Karsendjer) the traveller proceeded to the 
river called Sansera (s^), about 10 miles from Maly, and then entered Dfaly. where he 
remained two nionibs, m^reccived jnesents from the Sultan, Mousy Solcyman, an avarifimis 
hut very just king. ’I’lic women in this country never cover tlieir nakedness until after 
marriage. Iny.M he left Maly, and came to a branch or canal of the Nile, where ho .saw 
agre.atnumherof hippopotami, and from whence, after many days, he reached Timbuetou. 
Most of its inhabitants arc traders ; it is a town of the kingdom of Maly, and a black gover- 
nor, named by the Sultan of Maly, re-sides there. He then proceeded to Kuku, a large city, 
one' of I lie finest in Soudan. Mere as well as in Maly they use shells as eurreuey. From 
Kuku lu* reached the town of ISerdamma. the inhabitants of which are tlic guu.dians of the 
caravans; their women arc beautiful. Farther, he arrived at t lie town of Nckda, built of 
red stones. The water (with which it is supplied) runs over copper mines, and assumes 
a red colour, wlienccitis called Bahr-cl-Ahmar. The people have no employment excepting 
trade and the copper mines on the outside of Nekda (or 'IVku.-i), whore .slaves work. '1 he 
. opper is melted into long pieces, which are carried to tJie pagan Negroes for sale, and 
to other pttccs. The Sultan of Nekda was of the Berber nation. From hence the traveller 
■(.turned in 751 to Barbary. He passed the district of Ilekar of llie Berbers, Sedjelmessa, 
md arrived at Faz, wliere his travels are concluded. 

This slight sketch is sufficient to show (he imiiortancc of the travels of Ibn Batouta, and to 
warrant the opinion, that lie was the greatest known traveller of any age. as far at least, as 
n-lates to the quantity of ground travelled over. The information contained in his complete 
work rcgawHng the north of IVrsia. India, China, and tlic interior of Africa, must be inva- 
luable. and as he saw more of Africa than most travellers, 1 thought it not irrelevant to give 
the re’ader the result of my examination of his abridged work . 

The desert (the notice of which by Ibii Batouta gave rise to my digression upon his travels 
in general) 'was visited in the autumn of ISlc. by Mr. Cailleau, a Frcitchman. sent by 


* It is not said at what distance. 
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Mohammed Aly Pasha to discover the renowned emerald mines in these mountains. His journey 
was facilitated by all the means which the government of Egypt can afford, and was success- 
ful. He returned in January, 1617, to Cairo, and his discoveries are very interesting. 

He set out from Redesia, a small village nearly opposite Edfou in Upper Egypt. He 
found a well defined road eastwards. At the end of one day's journey was a well, and ano- 

t. 

ther at two days journey. On the second day two diflerent roads branched off' towards Kos- 
seir. At every eight or nine hours, from Redesia on (he Nile, ho met with the ruins of 
square massive buildings (not hear the wells), as if of fortified stations; anti the road ajipcared 
in many parts ancient, and the labour of men. ^On the second day he fouiul on the road an 
ancient temple, cut out of the sand- rock, like those of Nubia, with four jiillars in the interior 
of the cave, and two before it, having on both sides of -the principal room a small apartment, 
and three colossnl figures on the back wall of thecavr, thus exactly resembling the excavated 
temple at Derr. The MralU were all covered with hieroglyphics arnl liguies in beautiful colours, 
as fine, the traveller says, as tliose of the lomhs of the Kings of Thebes. Several (ireek inscrip- 
tions were engraved on the walls of the cave, which he did not copy.^ Reyoiid this tem])lc 
(near which no water is found), he saw in continuing his route along the road, on various 
jiarts of the mountain, tablets of hieroglyphics and figures cut out of the granite lock ; and 
on the third day after his departure from the Nile, he fell in with a great aneimt n)a(l running 
from north to south. The road is broad, and evidently a work of great labour, 'flie Arabs 
told him that several ancient buildings were found on tliat road further south, but the tra- 
veller could not go in quest of antiquities, as he was sent in search of eiueialds. He there- 
fore crossed, thar road, and travelled over the mountains eastward until he met with the 
emerald mines, at the distance of seven days journey from Etlfou, a.s many from Kous, and 
four days south of Kosseir. They are siluatcd in a narrow valUry eompos^d of gniuiio rocks' 
Along the mountain on both side.? runs a horizontal stratum of mica, into wlooh pits have 
been dug. Some of the [)its, following this layer of mica in an oblique direction into the 
interior of the mountain, are four or five hundred feet in depth. 1’he layer of mica being 
only from three to four feet in breadth, the alleys formed in the mountain are of no greater 
heighth, and whenever the mica layer increases in height, the roof of the passage is sup- 
ported by wooden beams. In the interior of (he pits, Mr. C. found a few specimens of 
emerald, of which I have seen a small piece about eight lines in length and five in breadth; 
a six-sided crystal, broken on both ends, its colour fine, but not clear. A better specimen is 
said to be in possession of the Pasha. When three years ago the Pasha’s mineralogist worked 
in these mountains to find emeralds (as I have said in my journal) his party had likewise 
come to these mines, and made some slight excavations. The road leading to the mines, to 
which the Ababde Bedeuins apply the name of Zaboura, is cut through the rock with great 
labour. Close to the pits, of which tin re arc about 60, basins or tanks have been formed in 


♦ I have nicniioncd this temple and road from hearsay, in my second journal. 
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the granite rock to receive the rain water, Mr. (>. found most of them filled with water. 
Some ruins of stone habitations stand in the valley. ^Ihe nearest source of water is about IIm* 
miles distant ; it is very copious, and much re.sortcd to by the Bedouins. yVboiit six lioiii - 
distant, there is said to be another collection of similar pits with mined buildings, where draw- 
ings of figures, &c. are seen, but these the traveller did not visit. In descending from the eme- 
rald mines to the sea, which is about eight hours distant, a broad sandy shore is seen, with a 
small flat island in the vicinity. The Pasha informed Mr. C. that it appears from tlie public 
registers that these mines were still worked in the 1 7th century. In proceeding from the mines 
farther south, the traveller met at two days journey from thence, at a quarter of an hour 
distant from the sea shore, a mountain entirely composed of sulphur, of which he brought 
away specimens. 1'his mountain is well known in Upper Egypt, for wheneviT the Mamc- 
louk.s were cut off’ from Cairo, they procured from thence the sulphur necessary to make gun- 
powder. The whole neighbourhood of this sulphur mountain is volcanic, and the sulphur itself 
is closely mixed with puzzolana earth. 

On the whole road travelled by Mr. C. acacia wood grows in great plenty ; the tree Allobc, 
of which I have spoken in my Shendy journal, is likewise met with. The Arabs call it the 
date of the desert. 1 immediately recognised the fruit, of which Mr, brought back some 
jpecimens. (IVrhaps it may be the Labakh of the Arabs, or the Persca of the ancients.) 

Little doubt can remain that the route which has thus been traced was the great road fioui 
Coptos to Berc!iice, or from t lienee perhaps to Aidab. The Arabs told the traveller that in 
continuing on the road which he crossed, a large temple was to be seen with several columns, 
situat(‘d a few days to the cast of Assouan.* 

(80.) Sherif lidrys in the Geog, Nuh. says that eight Dinars were taken at Ai/ab from 
each pilgrim. In the short notice he has of that town, he adds that from Ai/ab to Djidda, 
the sea is crossed in one day and a night. The jnlgrims coming from Aizab to Djidda had in 
former times to pay likewise at tlie latter place, a heavy personal duty, wliich was abolished 
in 572, A. n. by Salah eddyn, (v. Ananiy’s History of Mekka.) 

(84.) Damyiy in his Zoology above ^.Ited, says of the Kersh if is a large fish 

found in the Red Sea, of a round shape. It swims like lightning, and sometimes impedes the 
ship's course, overturns boats, and breaks them. |' 

* Mr.C. is soon to set out upon a second expedition, to discover the gold mines, and al- 
though he cares much less for geography and antiquities than for mineralogy, which he 
knows well, being a disciple of Haiiy, yet he intends to examine as exactly as possible the 
whole desert between the Nile and the Red Sea, as far as about eight or ten days to the 
south of Kosseir. The Pasha, who is greatly interested in the search after gold and jewels, 
has done every thing 10 facilitate and ensure his journey, from which much interesting mat- 
ter may be expected. 

t This fish is called in Italian, Pesce Cam." A, S. 

3Y 
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A Recapitulation of the Chronological Dates contained in these Notices on Nubia and htdja. 


A.H. 

'30. The Bedjas and Noubas send an army in aid of the besieged Greeks at Bahnasa. 

21. A by Sarh, a commander of Amr Ibn cl Aas, invades Nouba. 

31. Aby Sarh makes a second expedition against Nouba, besieges Ddngola, and obliges tlie 
the king of Nouba to pay a tribute in slaves. 

21C. Ibn Djaham, a commander of tlie Khalif Mamoun, renders the Bedjas tributary. 

Under Motasem, the successor of Mamoun, 55akaria the king of the Nouba and hi^ 
son Feyraky, confirm llie tribute. 

241. El Komy defeats the Bedjas, whose chief repairs to Bagdad to sue for peace. 

255. El Amry, with the Arab tril)es of Rabya and Djeheyne, takes possession of the gold, 
mines in the Bedja country. 

332. The tribe of Rabya continues in possession of these mines, 

345. Ibrim is taken, and the King of Nouba repulsed by the officer of Akshedy, Sultan of 
Egypt. 

453. The pilgrim route is opened from Upper Egypt through the desert to Aidab. 

56’8. Salah eddyn sends an army against the Noubas, who had ruined Elephantine and 
Assouan. 

b69* A brother of Salah eddyn makes an incursion into Nouba from Yemen. 

570. The army of Salah eddyn defeats Kenz cl Dowla, Ihc rebel of Assouan. 

(jGO, The pilgrim route through Bedja is discontinued. 

674. Sultan JDhaher Bybars of Egypt sends an army into the Nouba country; the churchc- 
are ruined ; part of the country is annexed to Egypt, and the Nouba arc obliged to pay 
a capitation. 

684 and 66S. The army of Sultan Scyf eddyn Kclaoun over-runs the country of Nouba, as far 
as 18 days journey higher up than Ddngola. 

760. Aidab is abandoned as a sea port of Indian merchandises. 

790. The Beni Kenz take Assouan. 

799. The Osman Emperor Selyin conquers Egypt. He sends garrisons to Assoiiani Ibnm, 
Say, and Souakin. 

SI 5. The Howara Arabs drive the Beni Kenz from Assouan (above the cataract) and destroy 
that city. 

Note a, I have found in Mackrizi's History of the Sultans of Egypt, called Es-Selouk, which 

1 have cited above, some farther notices on the wars between Egypt and Nouba, which I shall 

add here. In relating in his chronicles of the year 

674. The campaign of Dhaher Bihar’s officers against Daoud, the King of Nouba, he describes 
it in the^same terms as those mentioned here, and he adds : The Moslim army reached 
Ddngola, built on the east side of the Nile, where they remained 17 days. They 
ruined the church of Ysous (Jesus). They took from all the churches the golden 
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crosses and silver vessels. The soldiers took so many captives, that after they had killc<l 
and sold great numbers, at three Derhems per head, 10,000 of them still remained in 
their hands. 

It appears that Daoud died, and that Shekendy was dispossessed of his kingdom by 
Samanioun, who became a rebel ; for in the year 
084. The Sultan of Egypt, Soyf eddyn Kalaoun el Elfy es-Salchy, ordered a large army to 
repair into the Nouba country, among the numbers of which were likewise the Aral) 
tribes of Kenz and Beni Helal. Samarnoun, together with Djerys, the governor of the 
castle of Addo retired before the approaching enemy as far as Ddngola, when a bloody 
battle took })lace, in which the Nouba king was defeated and tted. The Moslims 
pursued him ITj days journey beyond D(5ngola; they took Djerys prisoner, together 
with the ne}}hew of the King. "J he kingdom of Nouba was then given to a cousin of 
Samainoun, Djerys was appointed his lieutenant, and the tribute of slaves was re- 
established. Tlie Moslim army retired, carrying with them great numbers of Noub.i 
captives, men and W'omcn, whom lliey sold at Cairo. 

After the army had departed, Samarnoun rallied his party, retook his country, and 
in the year 

The fugitive rival king, together with Djerys, arrived as refugees at Cairo. In the year 
088, the Sultan of Egypt set on foot an army of 40,000 men to recover the Nouba coun- 
try. They were accompanied by 500 ships of all sort.s, with many liarakes (a sort 
of gondolas, called now Kandje, in Egypt), and both the refugees set out with them. 
The pretender of Nouba died on the way at Assouan ; a nephew of Daoud, the former 
King of Nouba, who then happened to be at Cairo, wa.s dispatohed from thence to be 
in'^itallcd in the government of Nouba in his stead. 'J'lic army divided into two parts, 
and ascended the Nile on the cast and west side. The country between Addo and the 
islands of Mykcyl, which was the j)roviiicc under the command of Djerys, submitted ; 
but farther on the inhabitants remained firiii in allegiance to their king, and fled. The 
soldiers plundered and de-stroyed every thing before them, and reached Ddngola, which 
they found entirely abandoned by its inhabitants; an old man and an old woman being 
the only people who hail remained there, Samauiouin had taken refuge in an island 
of the Nile, 15 days journey beyond Ddngola. The army followed him, but it was 
found that the ships could not pass the river on account of rocks. 

In ()89 the army reached however the banks opposite the islands, when they saw many ships 
of the Nouba. They offered a safe conduct to the king, but he did not accept it, and 
afraid as he was of the coming up of the ships and the Harakes, he tied towards Aboab, 
three days journey distant from that island, which is a jilace beyond the limits of his 
territor}.* llis chiefs and officers, the bishop and priests abandoned him, and demanded 

* We have seen above, that Aboab is the first city of the country of Aloa. From .^the dis- 
tances here given, it must be in the country inhabited at present by the Arabs Sheygya. It 
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d safo (.omluct from the oommamler of the Moslims, who grimlcil it. His army 
iiiai/iiui three days before that inland, and then returned to Ihingola. They made a fca^* 
tor him anu exhibited martial evolutions, and the dinner was spread in ihe church oT 
Vious; the lirst church of Ddiigola. 'J'he nephew of J)aoiul was then crowned, and ;; 
‘ corps of Moslim was left with him for his defence. The cliiefcj sw(*rc allet i.mee to hin7. 
and the Bakt was <^)nilrmed. After an absence of six months the army returned t«« 
Assouan, and soon after to Cairo with great booty. No sooner had tluy left Nouha 
tl\an Sanjarnoiin returned in disguise to Ddngola. lie knocked at the doors of al' 
his ofhcers, who wlicn tliey cauic out and saw him, kissed the ground (in sign <>• 
obedience). On the next morning he as>emhle(l his whole army; lu> i»roceeded tc 
the tnandon of the king, si nt. hack tlie Moslim guard with their commander to Ivon i, 
u.id laid hohl of liis rival, lie dressed him in an ox skin, and tied liim to a [j*- 
where he was left tintil he died. Djery^ was killed. Samainoun Ihim wrote ti. ti 
Jsullan of I'jgypt to ask hi-^ pardon, promising to send the Bakl. He sent shives ar:?;.. 
other presents, vHiich were acc< |ited. 

iVo/e h. It deserves mentioning here, that Aidab was at tin* end of the 12th century, lb; . 
^'uon time in po.s3ession of the Crusaders. 1 find in Maerizi’s Mi-lory, Ivs-.Sehnik, lh:it in tl; 
y e‘al 

b73. El Jlernys Ernat'* ,J!), Franks chief of K(‘i ek, Imiif shi[)s, anti transporu 

them by land to the lied Sea. Me stationed two shij».s at tin* easlle of Kol/uin, te 
prevent the IMoslim inhabitants iflhat {)lMee from Taking in wal( r, | while hr pioeccfled 
with the rest of hi^ ilert towards Aidab. He kdh d and toiak captives on (lie mail. Hr 
burnt aVwuU h> shi\is, and to«ik .o \ld;ib TuU nf pih»;rnus ttiining iVoio Piidila. 

He inie£V < pl*.d the caravan joulc with Kous, .mil took il Minor, { in l )ir lirsfrt. I.ctwceu 
Kous and Aidab, a caravan of pilgrims, whom he killed. 'I’liey took (wo -hips that had 
come from Yemen full of nicrchandlsi*, together w iih a great ipianlity of provision.** 
Iiaii which been collected ou the coa.st for the supply of iik* holy cily. Such a misfortune 
had never been heard of in the time of the Islam, and bi fore them no Htmrnyl) had ever 
come into these part.s, for there rcmaiiud only one day journey betwi‘en them and 
Medina, the town of the I’rophel. I'hey maiclual agaiiet Midinn to take it. 'Hu 
governor of l'>gypt, El Melek el Aadel, sent an army to Kolzuin ; ships were built 
at Cairo and at Alexandria. I'hc Mo.sli:ij.s reached Aila, and took some of (hr 

seems therefore that .ships can sail all the way Irom Assouan to Dongola, acros.s all the cata- 
racts. This, can only be possible in lime of logh water. 

Thi$ is t’le Arabic mode of writing Hniaui. 

f That is to say, that, they prevented them froui fetching it from the other side of the gulnh. 

{ I am igCjorarit of tlie situation of this place. 

.! Houmy, i. c, a Homan, — a word first .applied by the Arabs to the Greeks of the Lower 
l .mpire, and afterwards to all Chrislian?. 
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